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FOREWORD 


The  inconsequent  sketches  included  in  this  book  represent  a  portion  of  a 
most  interesting  summer  spent  in  rambling  over  this  wonderful  State  of  Min¬ 
nesota. 

They  were  printed  in  The  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  my  orders  from  the 
Managing  Editor,  when  he  gave  me  the  assignment,  were  to  send  in  every  day 
from  a  different  town  a  story  that  would  be  cheerful  and  not  statistical.  [ 

^^The  trend  of  the  world’s  news  today,”  he  said,  ‘‘is  depressing.  Give  | 
us  something  human  and  amusing,  and  keep  inside  the  boundaries  of  Minnesota. ! 
We  don’t  care  what  you  write  about,  only  remember  that  we  don’t  care  f or  j 
markets,  crops  or  bank  clearings  from  you.  Every  community  has  more  stories  [ 
than  you  will  find  time  to  write — stories  which  show  that  human  nature  is  I 
everywhere  the  same,  and  that  the  world  is  a  pretty  good  sort  of  an  old  place  : 
after  all.” 

With  such  a  carte  blanche  I  started  on  my  recorded  wanderings.  I  hope  i 
the  stories  speak  for  themselves,  and  reflect,  in  some  measure,  the  pleasure  : 
I  have  experienced  in  gathering  them  and  setting  them  down.  i 

Their  personal  harvest,  so  far  as  it  can  be  tabulated,  consists  of  a  little  ' 
geography,  ta  little  history,  a  little  romance,  a  little  humor,  a  little  pathos  and 
an  amazing  enlightenment  as  to  the  varied  beauties,  boundless  resources  and  | 
marvelous  future  of  Minnesota.  Most  valuable  of  all,  perhaps,  has  been  their 
endorsement  of  my  favorite  creed:  that  happiness  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  find,  if  you  don’t  try  to  buy  it  with  money.  It  lies  all  about  us  in 
the  simplest,  most  every-day  things;  more  than  ready  to  meet  us  half  way  if 
we  advance  toward  it  with  a  loving,  open  heart  and  a  friendly  smile. 

CAEYL  B.  STOERS. 

Minneapolis,  September  1st,  1916. 


Newspapers  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  stories  with  an  appeal.  These  | 
have  their  habitat  in  the  white  cottage,  as  well  as  in  the  White  House,  on 
Main  street  of  the  straggling  village  as  well  as  on  Wall  street  or  Nicollet  ; 
avenue;  in  the  forest  reserve  as  well  as  in  the  Newport  social  reserve;  in  the  j 
town  council  as  well  as  in  Congress;  in  the  trenches  on  the  drainage  canal  as  | 
well  as  in  the  trenches  of  war.  Stories  are  abundant  wherever  men  and  women  I 
engage  in  the  battle  of  life.  , 

The  newspaper’s  difficulty  lies  in  finding  men  who  can  see  the-se  stories  j 
in  humble  environment  and  interpret  them  with  human  sympathy.  The  selection  | 
of  Caryl  B.  Storrs  for  this  assignment  surmounted  that  difficulty.  Dr.  Storrs 
loves  Minnesota — and  mankind — and  has  the  rare  and  blessed  faculty  of  | 
visualizing  his  impressions  in  the  written  word.  j 

The  Tribune  has  found  in  the  publication  of  these  stories  a  keen  enjoyment 
which  we  feel  must  be  shared  by  its  many  thousand  readers,  many  of  whom  ' 
have  known  Dr.  Storrs  through  his  writings  along  other  lines.  In  addition  to 
the  human  interest  appeal  of  the  articles,  they  are  distinctly  valuable  from  a 
historical  standpoint,  making  permanent  as  they  do  many  of  the  legends  and 
romances  connected  with  places  of  both  great  and  minor  importance  in  this 
wonder  state  of  ours.  The  reception  of  these  stories  by  The  Tribune  readers  ,] 
and  the  demand  for  their  production  in  collected  form  are  responsible  for  the! 
publication  of  this  series.  I 
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WINNEBAGO 

,  PRAIRIE  TOWN  MEMORIAL  DAY 


Memorial  Day  Midday  Meal  Served  at  Noon  Sharp  in  Winnebago  to  Permit  All  to 
Attend  Exercises — Orator  Gives  Talk  That’s  “Different” — 

Visions  National  Perils. 


The  prairie  city  of  Winnebago  Memorial  day  morning  lay  bathed  in  a 
flood  of  unclouded  sunshine. 

The  sky  is  something  to  look  at  in  Winnebago;  it  dominates.  The 
horizon  is  a  ring  and  the  Armament  a  blue,  concave  hemisphere,  like  the  ^  in¬ 
verted  bowP^  of  which  Omar  speaks.  There  are  no  hills  to  break  its  tremulous 
rim,  and  the  sun-car  rides  an  unobstructed  course  from  the  planted  wind  breaks 
of  giant  cottonwoods,  maples  and  box  elders  in  the  east,  until  it  sinks  behind 
the  curving  lines  of  indigenous  timber  that  mark  the  valley  of  the  Blue  Earth 
river  to  the  west. 

All  business  in  Winnebago  on  Memorial  day  is  transacted  in  the  morning. 
In  the  afternoon  everybody  attends  the  exercises  at  G.  A.  E,  hall,  or  goes 

Ashing.  The  postoffice  closes  at  10  a.  m.,  and  many  of  the  shops  at  noon.  The 

barber  shop  does  a  driving  trade  all  forenoon;  many  wrinkled  chins  being 
shaved  in  honor  of  the  day.  The  shoulders  of  most  of  the  Agures  in  the  shoe- 
shining  chair  are  bowed  and  big  badges  are  worn  on  the  blue  coats.  The  boy 
who  shines  the  shoes  begins  to  wonder  if  he  can  get  away  to  Bass  lake  in  the 
afternoon,  as  he  has  been  planning  for  weeks;  but  he  need  not  worry,  for  all 
the  shoes  will  be  shined  in  time  for  the  exercises. 

Dinners  must  be  served  at  noon  sharp  for  the  exercises  begin  at  1,  and 

even  if  they  are  a  little  late  in  starting,  one  ought  to  be  there  in  time  to 
get  a  good  seat. 

The  opening  of  the  exercises  is  delayed  but  little,  for  there  is  a  capable 
master  of  ceremonies,  the  program  is  long,  and  there  are  two  cemeteries  to  be 
visited  before  sunset  and  more  veterans’  graves  to  be  decorated  with  flags  and 
flowers  than  there  were  a  year  ago. 

The  program  opens  with  singing,  and  there  is  music  by  the  college  orches¬ 
tra;  a  piano,  two  violins,  three  cornets,  a  trombone,  a  snare  drum,  a  bass 
drum,  and  occasional  bell  effects  thrown  in  for  good  measuie.  There  are  also 
two  dramatic  readings:  <‘The  Man  in  Blue,”  by  an  earnest  young  man  who 
over-gestures,  and  ^‘The  Soldier’s  Eeprieve, ”  by  a  slender  young  woman  who 
is  over-repressed.  This  is  well,  perhaps,  for  contrasts  in  dramatic  technic 
tend  to  prevent  monotony. 
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Then  comes  the  orator  of  the  day,  the  Eev.  David  B.  Martin  of  Winne¬ 
bago  Baptist  church.  You  stir  uneasily  in  your  creakly  folding  chair  as  he 
rises,  and  you  look  longingly  out  of  the  window  trying  to  locate  an  oriole  who 
is  whistling  glory  hallelujah!’^  in  a  maple  tree.  You  have  heard  so  many 
Memorial  day  orations  and  you  anticipate  what  Mr.  Martin  of  Winnebago 
Baptist  church  is  going  to  say. 

But  he  doesn’t  say  it! 

He  is  a  tall  man  and  a  broad  one;  not  stout,  but  well  proportioned  and 
graceful  in  a  thoroughly  manly  w&y.  His  close  cropped  hair  is  white  and  he 
looks  older  from  where  you  sit  than  he  does  after  the  exercises  are  over  and 
you  meet  him  to  shake  his  hand  and  tell  him  how  much  you  enjoyed  his  talk. 

And  you  do  enjoy  it,  for  the  man  is  an  orator;  an  observer,  a  thinker  and 
a  rarely  gifted  talker.  Fred  Hadley  of  the  Winnebago  Enterprise,  whom  you 
ask  later  Where  on  earth  did  Winnebago  get  such  a  man?”  tells  you  that 
when  Mr.  Martin  first  came  here  six  months  ago  he  told  Hadley  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  a  rank  heretic  to  an  orthodox  idiot,  and  you  realize,  from  having  heard 
this  unusual  Memorial  day  oration,  that  he  must  have  said  it.  Not  only  that, 
but  he  could  say  it  in  his  Baptist  pulpit  if  he  wanted  to,  and  his  congrega¬ 
tion,  hardshells  and  all,  would  not  only  stand  for  it,  but  like  it.  He  is  a 
super-man  in  his  way,  and  symbol  of  Christian  progress  if  there  be  one  any¬ 
where. 

He  begins  his  oration  quietly. 

‘‘We  must  remember,”  he  says  in  effect,  “that  the  fundamental  virtues 
of  yesterday  may  be  the  fundamental  vices  of  today.  Times  change  and  con¬ 
ditions  with  them.  It  was  splendid  in  past  years  for  the  American  to  insist 
upon  his  rights;  for  in  earlier  days  if  the  place  he  was  in  wouldn’t  give  them 
to  him  he  could  move  away  to  some  solitary  spot  where  he  could  be  alone  and 
exercise  his  beloved  rights  to  his  heart’s  content.  That’s  what  the  Puritan 
fathers  did. 

“But  today  it  is  not  a  virtue  to  insist  too  much  upon  our  rights.  The 
world  is  fuller  than  it  used  to  be;  we  cannot  get  away  by  ourselves,  and  what 
we  must  remember  now  is  not  so  much  our  individual  rights  as  our  obligations 
to  others. 

“That’s  what  the  matter  with  us;  we  shout  for  our  rights  and  forget  our 
obligations.  We’re  like  the  fellow  who  jumped  up  when  the  minister  asked 
at  the  wedding  if  anybody  present  had  any  objections  to  the  match.  He  said: 
‘I  have;  I  want  her  myself!’ 

“Of  course  we  ought  to  have  compulsory  military  training,  not  alone  for 
those  who  go  to  the  front,  but  for  those  who  stay  behind  and  make  money 
out  of  war. 

“Men  should  be  mobilized,  but  so  should  industries  and  credits. 

“How  tragically  inconsistent  and  hideous  it  is  that  while  the  young  im¬ 
pulsive  blood  of  Europe,  called  from  plow,  forge,  shop,  family  and  friends,  is 
being  poured  out,  the  old  calculating  business  blood  is  staying  at  home  get¬ 
ting  rich  out  of  war  profits!  There  is  a  danger  that  isn’t  past! 

“Lincoln  said  that  this  country  couldn’t  endure  while  it  was  part  slave 
and  part  free.  I  say  that  it  cannot  endure  while  it  is  riddled  with  unjust 
inequalities  between  men  who  pretend  to  be  proud  of  the  principle  that  all 
men  were  born  free  and  equal.  There’s  a  danger  that  isn’t  past! 
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^‘The  loafer  must  be  brought  to  social  consciousness,  and  perhaps  the  best 
way  to  do  it  is  to  give  him  military  training  and  let  him  learn  what  it  means 
to  obey.  But  no  less  must  the  politician  and  the  capitalist  be  brought  to 
social  consciousness,  and  military  training  in  rectitude,  obedience  and  patriot¬ 
ism  should  be  forcibly  administered  to  them.  America  is  not  safe  until  we 
all  learn  that  we  have  no  right  to  her  benefits  unless  we  help  to  confer  them. 
There’s  a  danger  that  isn’t  past! 

Labor  is  losing  its  dignity  to  get  rich  quick  schemes.  Being  sharp  is 
considered  synonymous  with  being  good.  We  overestimate  the  righteousness 
of  the  majority,  and  think  the  best  man  is  he  who  can  command  the  most 
votes.  There  are  dangers  that  are  not  past! 

“Nationalism  is  breathing  her  last  upon  the  bloody  fields  of  Europe  today, 
and  she  will  die  in  America  unless  our  country  can  be  born  again.  But  a 
country  can  be  saved  only  through  a  great  ideal;  a  great  passion,  and  a  time¬ 
ly  passion. 

“Our  country  was  born  in  1776  in  a  passion  for  rights;  we  needed  them 
then  and  demanded  them. 

“It  was  saved  in  1864  in  a  passion  for  freedom;  we  needed  it  and  you 
men  who  sit  here  today  demanded  and  took  it,  often  at  the  expense  of  life — 
but  you  did  not  think  of  that,  because  of  your  great  passion. 

“It  must  be  saved  again  in  passion;  and  this  time  it  must  be  the  passion 
for  justice;  justice  to  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  native  and  foreign. 

“This  is  the  danger  that  threatens  us  now,  the  danger  that  we  must  meet 
as  we  have  met  other  dangers  in  the  past,  if  our  dear  country  is  to  remain 
one  and  indissoluble;  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people.” 

After  Mr.  Martin  of  Winnebago  Baptist  church  had  finished  his  Memorial 
day  oration  we  all  stood  up  and  sang  three  verses  of  “My  Country  ’Tis  of 
Thee”  (at  least  those  of  us  did  who  knew  the  words)  and  then  filed  out  into 
the  May  sunshine  where  the  oriole  was  whistling  “glory  hallelujah!”  in  the 
maple  tree. 
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BLOOMING  PRAIRIE 

C.  LUND  AND  SON,  BLACKSMITHS 


Blooming:  Prairie  Blacksmith  Hasn’t  “New  rang:led  Notions”  in  His  Trade,  But 
Keeps  Abreast  of  the  Times  in  Turning:  Out  Work —  Liilac 
and  Apple  Blossoms  Adorn  Thriving:  Town. 

LUND  and  Son  are  blacksmiths  in  Blooming  Prairie. 

Blooming  Prairie  is  a  good  place  to  be  a  blacksmith  in,  or  to  be 
anybody  else  in  who  has  two  legs  to  walk  with,  two  hands  to  work 
with,  eyes  to  see  with,  ears  to  hear  with  and  a  nose  to  smell  with. 

The  nose,  called  by  some  inspired  genius  the  ‘‘despised  poet  of  the 
senses,^’  is  an  especial  blessing  here  just  now,  for  the  apple  trees  are  in  bloom 
and  the  lilac  bushes  out.  Practically  every  house  in  Blooming  Prairie,  from 
the  banker ^s  mansion  on  East  Main  street  to  the  unpainted  shack  of  “Ole 
the  drunkard,’’  way  out  on  the  far  edge  of  town,  seven  blocks  from  the  post- 
office,  has  a  lilac  bush  or  two  in  the  front  yard  and  an  apple  tree  or  three  in 
the  back  yard. 

C.  Lund  and  Son  make  their  merry  chiming  music  on  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Second  streets,  right  next  to  Hank’s  Place  and  across  the  road  from  the 
Emporium.  They  couldn’t  sing  “Let  hammer  on  anvil  ring”  if  you  wanted 
them  to;  but  you  don’t  want  them  to,  for  they  are  armorers  without  singing 
about  it. 

Theirs  is  a  real  blacksmith  shop;  no  hermaphrodite  modern  establishment 
that  is  partly  garage.  There  isn’t  a  smell  of  gasoline  in  the  place;  just  the 
keen,  tangy  odor  of  hot  iron,  with  a  bitter-sweet  nasal  suggestion  of  crisping 
charcoal  around  the  forges  and  an  occasional  whiff  of  scorched  hoofs  from  the 
other  side,  where  a  row  of  sturdy  farm  horses  are  buying  new  shoes. 

There  are  three  forges — one  for  C.  Lund,  one  for  Son  and  another  emer¬ 
gency  forge  for  extra  work.  It’s  a  busy  place  at  1  o’clock  on  an  afternoon 
in  early  summer,  but  a  blacksmith  who  has  learned  his  trade  in  Denmark 
and  practiced  it  for  35  years  can  talk  and  work  his  deft  manual  wonders  at 
the  same  time. 

“No,  I  ain’t  never  had  a  garage,”  said  C.  Lund,  plunging  a  cold  shoe 
into  the  heart  of  the  forge  and  turning  the  crank  of  the  bellows.  There  is 
a  moment  of  leisure,  of  course,  while  a  shoe  is  heating,  and  C.  Lund,  easily 
stimulated  by  a  question  or  two  and  an  obviously  interested  listener,  continu¬ 
ed  to  chat  in  a  racy  Danish  dialect  which  is  impossible  to  imitate  and  would 
be  folly  to  attempt. 

“The  blacksmith  trade  is  good  enough  for  me,”  he  went  on.  “It  was 
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good  enough  for  my  father  before  me  and  for  his  father  before  him;  and  I 
guess  it  will  be  good  enough  for  my  boy/’ 

Here  the  shoe  was  lifted,  hot  and  glowing,  from  the  forge,  the  bellows 
stopped,  the  shoe  transferred  to  the  anvil  and  the  music  began,  accompanied 
by  a  shower  of  miniature  fireworks  in  time  to  the  ringing  hammer.  Cunningly 
the  strokes  fell,  each  big,  loud  one  on  the  shoe  followed  by  a  little,  tinkly  one 
on  the  anvil,  after  the  mysterious  but  unvarying  custom  of  blacksmiths.  These 
strokes  were  to  mold  the  iron  according  to  0.  Lund’s  mental  picture  of  a 
horse’s  hoof  across  the  shop.  Presently  ho  poked  it  back  into  the  forge,  and 
started  his  bellows  and  his  talk  at  the  same  instant. 

There  ain’t  any  real  blacksmiths  in  this  country.  A  young  fellow  in 
America  works  three  months  in  my  shop  and  he  thinks  he  knows  more  than 
I  do.  In  Denmark  it’s  different.  I  worked  four  years  as  an  apprentice  before 
I  earned  a  penny.  My  master  fed  and  housed  me,  but  I  had  to  find  my  own 
clothes  and  all  my  work  was  his  for  nothing.  American  boys  ain’t  got  the 
patience  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  ain’t  got  the  patience  to  teach  them. 
Of  course,  if  it’s  your  own  boy,  it’s  different;  your  patience  lasts  longer;” 
and  he  paused  to  glance  at  the  form  of  his  strapping  son  who  had  the  hoof 
of  a  big  horse  between  his  knees  and  was  nailing  on  a  shoe. 

Out  from  the  forge  came  the  glowing  shoe  again,  and  from  a  box  near  by 
C.  Lund  lifted  a  big  calk  with  two  dependent  points,  placed  it  on  the  arch  of 
the  shoe  and  drove  the  points  home.  Then  all  went  back  into  the  forge  to  be 
heated  again,  then  onto  the  anvil  once  more  while  the  skillful  hammer  rang, 
now  loud,  now  soft;  now  presto  staccato,  now  andante  deliberando,  as  he  flat¬ 
tened  a  curve  here  or  increased  one  a  little  there. 

Mankind  has  achieved  nothing  nobler  than  craft-skill,  and  it  is  inspiring 
to  watch  a  good  craftsman  at  his  trade.  And  in  this  case,  who  knows  that 
C.  Lund  is  not  a  direct  descendant  of  the  smith  who  wrought  armor  for  Ham¬ 
let’s  father  when  he  ” smote  the  sledded  Polacks  on  the  ice.”  It  was  Ham¬ 
let’s  father  who  did  this  valiant  deed,  was  it  not?  If  the  reference  is  incor¬ 
rect  the  blame  must  be  put  on  an  uncertain  memory  and  the  inadequacy  of 
the  library  at  the  West  hotel  in  Blooming  Prairie.  I  asked  the  proprietor  if 
he  had  a  copy  of  Shakespeare.  He  didn’t  answer,  but  something  in  the  way 
he  looked  at  me  convinced  me  that  he  hadn’t. 

^^You  see  that  machine?”-  asked  C.  Lund  during  the  next  pause,  pointing 
to  a  sort  of  vise  with  a  pedal  that  stood  near  the  anvil.  ^’Know  'vyhat  it  is? 
It’s  a  calking  machine.  I  have  one,  but  I  don’t  often  use  it.  It  puts  calks 
in  a  shoe  all  right  if  your  hands  ain’t  trained;  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  time.  I 
don’t  bother  with  it  much.  I  was  in  Minneapolis  one  time  buying  some  iron 
and  I  strolled  into  a  blacksmith  shop  right  across  from  the  Iron  Store.  You 
know  where  it  is?  Sure,  that’s  the  place. 

”  There  was  a  fellow  in  there  calking  a  shoe  on  one  of  them  machines. 
He  looked  up  and  nodded  and  we  got  to  talking.  ^Them  calking  machines  is 
a  great  thing,’  he  says,  and  went  on  to  explain  it  to  me. 

“Pretty  soon  I  asked  him  if  he  minded  if  I  started  a  fire  in  his  other 
forge  and  tried  to  calk  a  shoe.  He  was  a  good-natured  fellow  and  he  said: 
‘Sure,  if  you  want  to;  I’m  through  with  the  machine.’ 

”  ‘I  won’t  use  the  machine,’  I  said,  ‘I’ll  just  take  the  anvil.  You  calk 
one  with  the  machine  and  I’ll  try  to  beat  you  without  it.’ 
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*^He  kind  of  laughed,  and  told  me  to  go  ahead.  When  I  had  my  shoe  all 
calked,  I  looked  up  and,  he  wasn’t  nearly  finished. 

^ Ain’t  you  going  to  get  that  shoe  calked  pretty  soon?’  I  said.  “He 
looked  up,  came  over  and  looked  at  the  shoe  and  said:  ‘Where  the  dickens 
do  you  come  from?’ 

‘  ‘  ‘  Oh,  ’  says  I,  ^  from  a  little  place  down  in  southern  Minnesota.  ’ 

“  ‘Well,’  he  said,  'they’re  on  me  all  right,’  and  we  went  down  to  the 
corner  for  a  minute.” 

0.  Lund  crossed  the  shop  with  the  completed  shoe  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
flank  of  a  big  bay;  then  paused  to  say:  “When  I  first  came  to  this  country 
we  had  to  make  our  own  shoes  and  our  own  nails.  Now  we  buy  them,  and 
shape  the  shoes  to  each  horse.  In  the  old  days,  when  I  was  alone,  I  used  to 
work  a  couple  of  hours  before  breakfast  making  shoes  out  of  bar  iron,  and 
in  the  evening  I  usually  worked  a  couple  of  hours  more  making  nails.  I  had 
old  fashioned  leather  bellows,  too,  until  a  year  ago. 

“Those  were  busy  days,  for  though  we  didn’t  have  as  many  people  in 
the  country,  everybody  used  horses  for  everything.  Now  they’re  inventing 
machines  for  all  sorts  of  farm  work.  But  there’s  some  things  left  that  ma¬ 
chines  can’t  do,  and  I  guess  the  horses  will  last  out  my  time  and  my  boy’s, 
too.  Good  afternoon.  Whoa,  Jerry.” 
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WELLS 


TO  MEMORY  DEAR 


Clark  W.  Thompson  Earned  the  Gratitude  of  Minnesota  By  Building  a  Railroad  50 
Years  Ago — He  Also  Earned  the  Gratitude  of  the  Little  Town  of 

_ _  Wells,  By  Keeping  It  Interested  and  Amused 

for  Years. 

HEKE  is  a  branch  of  the  Milwaukee  road  that  runs  across  Southern 


1  Minnesota,  starting  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  ending  at  Wessington 
Springs,  S.  D. 

“Kuns^^  is  perhaps  too  violent  a  verb  to  apply  to  this  serene  and  self- 
contained  railroad,  but  in  this  ease  it  refers  to  the  rails,  not  the  trains,  and 
is  merely  a  figure  of  speech,  after  all. 

The  road  used  to  be  known  as  the  Minnesota  Southern  and  was  originally 
built  50  years  or  so  ago  by  Clark  W.  Thompson  of  La  Crosse.  He  started  it 
at  La  Crosse  and  built  it  as  far  as  Winnebago,  which  was  its  western  terminal 
for  many  years. 

Thompson  was  a  conspicuous  character  even  among  the  many  picturesque 
figures  who  opened  up  this  country  half  a  century  ago.  He  was  made  Indian 
agent  in  1861,  his  commission  bearing  the  signature  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
was  a  wealthy  man  for  those  days,  when  there  were  no  millionaires  but  the 
Kothschilds  and  Vanderbilts,  and  nobody  believed  that  they  really  had  a 
million — that  fabulous  sum  being  considered  merely  a  grandiose  hyperbole. 

Through  his  position  as  Indian  agent,  guided  by  what  must  have  been  one 
of  the  shrewdest,  most  ingenious  and.  most  eccentric  minds  Southern  Minnesota 
has  ever  known,  Thompson  gathered  unto  nlmself  something  like  11,000  acres 
of  this  fat  prairie  land.  The  center  of  his  holding  was  Wells,  and  it  was 
between  here  and  his  home  in  La  Crosse  that  he  divided  his  years  of  mature 
activity;  and  it  wad  some  versatile  activity,  as  this  yarn  is  designed  to  show. 

Thompson  was  very  fond  of  Wells,  and  named  the  place  in  honor  of  his 
wife,  Anna  Wells;  not.  as  is  generally  supposed,  because  of  the  famous 
artesian  wells  located  here. 

He  was  an  inventive  genius,  far  ahead  of  his  day  in  many  respects; 
prodigal,  public-spirited,  filled  with  faith  in  this  bountiful  country,  yet 
restless,  changeable  and  intolerant  of  commercial  monotony.  Back  of  all  his 
enterprises,  impractical  and  visionary  as  some  of  them  were,  lay  a  generous 
determination  to  develop  the  resources  of  Southern  Minnesota  and  make  it  a 
Utopia  for  mankind.  He  was  a  dreamer  who  had  means  and  energy  to  try 
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to  make  kis  dreams  come  true.  When  they  didn’t  he  dreamed  another  and 
tried  again. 

One  of  his  early  industries  at  Wells  was  the  establishment  of  a  brickyard. 
The  bricks  were  used  to  build,  at  intervals  all  over  his  11,000  acres,  farm, 
houses  and  buildings  of  a  size  far  in  advance  of  their  area.  No  one  here 
remembers  how  many  of  these  he  built,  but  the  legends  vary  from  20  to  50. 
This  dream  came  partially  true  and  some  of  Thompson’s  brick  houses  are 
lived  in  today;  but  the  majority  remained  empty  and  uncared  for  until  they 
just  naturally  fell  to  pieces  and  their  ruins  are  now  crumbled  monuments 
to  his  memory. 

Then  he  invented  a  machine  for  making  a  barrel  with  only  one  stave;  that 
is,  it  turned  out  a  complete  barrel  from  a  solid  section  of  a  log,  needing  only 
top  and  bottom  to  make  it  complete.  The  weak  point  in  this  scheme  was  that 
he  located  his  one-stave  barrel  factory  at  Wells,  where  there  was  no  timber 
and,  consequently,  no  logs.  The  expense  of  shipping  in  logs  from  50  to  100 
miles  drained  away  the  invested  capital  faster  than  the  income,  so  he  gave 
it  up.  He  simply  wouldn’t  locate  his  concern  nearer  to  the  timber  supply, 
and  he  was  kind  of  tired  of  barrel-making,  anyway. 

His  next  idea  (though  no  one  is  quite  sure  of  their  chronological  order)  ^ 
■was  brilliant  in  its  conception,  remarkable  in  its  possibilities  and  absolutely 
worthless  as  a  practical  issue.  It  was  to  cheapen  house-building  by  using  the 
rich  black  earth  of  this  prairie,  fortified  with  straw,  to  build  structures 
modeled  after  the  adobe  houses  of  the  Southwest.  Earth  and  straw  could  be 
had  for  the  taking  and  mixed  for  the  trouble;  so  Thompson  decided  that  he 
would  show  the  incoming  settlers  how  to  build  houses  for  nothing. 

He  built  one  adobe  house  in  Wells,  which  attracted  much  attention  while 
it  lasted.  It  stood  near  the  center  of  town,  in  its  black  and  golden  beauty, 
until  the  climate  and  the  rains  simply  melted  it  away.  But  it  really  lasted 
for  several  weeks,  which  isn’t  bad  for  a  black  mud  house  in  this  sort  of 
climate. 

Another  great  idea  of  Thompson’s  was  a  factory  to  make  vinegar  from 
corn.  He  invented  a  successful  method  and  made  several  varieties  of  excellent 
vinegar,  from  the  brownest  apple  product  to  the  palest  wine,  and  all  from 
corn.  He  built  a  large  plant  which  for  several  years  was  a  big  money-maker, 
shipping  high-grade  vinegar  all  over  the  United  States.  One  night  it  burned 
down,  and  that  ended  the  vinegar  industry  for  Thompson.  It  had  ceased  to 
be  fun;  he  had  another  dream,  anyway,  so  why  bother  to  rebuild? 

The  new  dream  was  a  great  artesian  well  that  should  furnish  power  to 
run  all  the  machinery  in  Wells.  If  an  inch  pipe  would  bring  a  smart  stream 
of  water  up  from  the  underground  channels,  as  hundreds  of  inch  pipes  have 
been  doing  at  Wells  for  years,  why  shouldn’t  a  two-foot  pipe  bring  a  stream 
many  times  as  large  and  as  powerful?  So  Thompson  spent  hundreds  of  dollars 
on  this  idea,  but  it  proved  a  flivver.  Artesian  wells  know  nothing  about 
arithmetical  ratios  and  refuse  to  conform  to  their  laws,  so  the  po.wer  dream 
faded  in  its  turn. 

The  multiple  plow  idea,  now  so  successfully  realized,  was  anticipated 
nearly  half  a  century  ago  by  Clark  W.  Thompson.  He  brought  a  steam 
contrivance  from  La  Crosse,  or  Chicago,  or  somewhere,  and  tried  to  make  it 
do  the  hard,  hard  work  of  breaking  the  soil  on  this  then  virgin  prairie.  But 
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the  earth  was  too  solid  and  too  wet.  His  steam  engine  was  not  powerful 
enough  and  there  were  no  drainage  ditches  or  tilling  systems,  and  he  cheerfully 
relinquished  another  vision. 

Then  he  turned  his  versatile  mind  to  something  that  should  give  pure 
pleasure  to  the  young  people  of  Wells,  where  there  was  far  more  work  than 
play  in  the  early  days.  He  conceived  a  great  catamaran  to  float  on  the 
bosom  of  Walnut  lake,  contrived  of  two  air-tight  boats  carrying,  between 
them,  a  deck  large  enough  for  six  quadrille  sets  and  a  fiddler — something  like 
50  people.  He  toiled  at  his  catamaran  for  weeks,  his  short,  stout  form  busily 
and  cheerily  laboring  side  by  side  with  his  carpenters.  The  catamaran  was 
finished  and  launched  and  made  its  maiden  trip,  laden  with  dancers,  one 
moonlight  night.  But  Thompson  had  neglected  one  important  detail.  He 
hadn’t  sounded  the  lake,  which  proved  too  shallow  for  his  catamaran.  The 
dancing  party  got  stuck  on  a  sandbar  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  hollered  for 
help  and  had  to  be  rescued  by  boats  from  shore.  This  was  its  first  and  last 
voyage,  and  it  lay  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  until  time  obliterateid  this  last 
folly  of  a  great-minded,  beloved  and  noble  dreamer. 

Mr.  Thompson  lived  to  a  ripe  age,  died  in  the  Wells  that  he  loved  and 
that  loved  him,  and  was  buried  in  La  Crosse. 

And  Southern  Minnesota,  though  it  may  smile  at  his  eccentricities,  will 
rise  up  for  many  generations  to  call  him  blessed. 
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OWATONNA 

FROM  RACE  HORSES  TO  SONG  BIRDS 


One  of  the  Men  Who  Made  Minnesota  liives  at  Owatonna — He’s  Col.  Clarke  Chambers, 
and  You’re  Always  Welcome  at  His  Home. — State  Fair  Twice  Held  on  His  Farm. 

IF  you  want  to  know  the  type  of  man  who  made  Minnesota,  come  to  Owatonna 
and  call  on  Colonel  Clarke  Chambers. 

You  need  not  be  doubtful  about  your  welcome.  Before  there  were 
towns  and  taverns  in  this  region  and  everyone  was  helping  everyone  else,  men 
like  Colonel  Chambers  kept  open  house  for  the  infrequent  travelers  on  foot, 
horseback  or  in  wagons  or  ox  carts.  People  who  plod  through  a  new  country 
are  the  right  sort;  you  can  take  them  for  granted.  Your  scallawag  doesn’t 
like  pioneering  because  he  finds  neither  the  traveling  nor  the  inhabitants  easy. 
He’s  after  money,  and  new  countries  have  none.  Even  if  he  could  manage  to 
steal  such  local  legal  tender  as  a  ton  of  hay,  a  plough  or  a  yoke  of  oxen  he 
would  find  it  hard  toi  make  a  get-away  with  that  sort  of  plunder,  so  he  stays 
in  older  communities  where  there  is  a  little  loose  coin  to  pick  up  from  men 
who  are  easier  to  swindle  than  such  heroes  as  those  who  enter  and  conquer 
a  wilderness. 

The  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  clear  land  and  make  roads  is  not  going  to 
quail  before  an  ordinary  burglar. 

If  you  have  taken  w’eary  travelers  through  a  wilderness  into  your  heart 
and  home  from  the  time  you  were  20,  you  are  not  going  to  quit  when  you  are 
70;  even  if  you  are  taking  chances.  The  thing  becomes  a  habit,  and  it  is  just 
as  natural  now  for  Colonel  Clarke  Chambers  to  make  everybody  welcome  as  it 
is  for  him  to  take  a  chew  of  tobacco  from  his  battered  tin  box  that  shuts 
with  a  snap.  He  does  both  these  things  because  he  has  always  done  them;  and 
one  doesn’t  stop  doing  life-long  things  at  77. 

Colonel  Chambers  lives  in  a  big  brick  house  on  the  south  edge  of  the  lovely 
little  city  of  Owatonna.  He  has  lived  there  for  half  a  century.  The  house 
stands  in  its  own  large  grounds,  almost  hidden  from  the  street  by  big  trees, 
everyone  of  which  the  colonel  planted  with  his  own  industrious  hands.  The 
lawn  is  never  cut,  because  the  colonel  says  that  after  he  has  taken  his  daily 
walk  up  the  long  slope  from  down  town,  stopping  at  nearly  every  corner  to  chat 
with  a  friend  (which  means  everybody  he  meets)  he  is  tired  of  seeing  close 
cropped  grass  which  gets  no  chance  to  blow  in  the  wind.  ^‘And  I  do  like  to 
see  it  blow  in  the  wind,”  he  adds,  with  a  smile  that  is  worth  a  trip  to 
Owatonna  to  see. 
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This  idea  starts  him  off  on  a  rambling  train  of  mildly  philosophical 
thought;  for  the  colonel  is  a  bit  of  a  philosopher,  as  quiet,  strong  men  who 
have  had  to  think  alone  a  good  deal  are  apt  to  be. 

He  leaned  forward  in  his  chair — we  were  sitting  on  his  piazza — and  looked 
over  the  ample  grounds  with  their  untrimmed  maples,  lindens,  birch,  elms, 
spruce,  cedar,  juniper  and  dwarf  pine.  The  trees  were  full  of  singing  birds 
calling  to  and  from  their  nests;  orioles,  flickers,  robins,  mourning  doves,  black 
birds,  golden  flnches,  hummingbirds  and  other  varieties. 

‘‘I  bought  this  place,”  he  said,  waving  his  hand  inclusively,  ‘‘from 
a  fellow  who  had  cut  off  all  the  original  oaks  so  that  he  could  raise  wheat. 
I  liked  the  location  and  decided  to  build  here,  but  I  had  to  have  trees.  I 
planted  all  these  trees  myself.  People  tell  me  they’re  too  thick,  and  that  the 
grass  is  too  long.  There’s  a  landscape  gardener  from  Minneapolis  making  an 
artificial  lake  for  a  rich  banker  in  the  next  block.  He  says  my  place  here  has 
great  possibilities.  ‘  Posibilities,  ’  ”  and  again  came  the  fine  smile,  this  time 
underlined  by  a  chuckle.  “I  wish  yoa  could  see  that  artificial  lake! 

“I’ve  been  living  with  nature  for  over  70  years,  and  up  to  the  present 
writing  I  haven’t  seen  a  landscape  gardener  who  could  improve  on  her — much. 

“Well,  here  I  am  chatting  along  a’oout  nothing,  and  you  want  to  know 
something  about  early  days  in  Owatonna.  Do  you  know  how  the  town  got 
its  name?  From  the  Straight  river.  Owatonna  is  O jibway  for  ‘straight,’ 
and  why  they  put  it  into  English  I  don’t  know.  This  was  nothing  but  a  town¬ 
ship  when  I  first  came  here,  and  they  called  it  the  Straight  river  then.  Why 
can’t  they  leave  those  fine  old  Indian  names  alone;  they’re  musical;  don’t  you 
think,  and  they  sort  of  belong? 

“Did  you  know  that  Owatonna  used  to  be  the  place  where  they  held  the 
state  fair?  You  didn’t?  Well,  in  1883  and  ’84  the  state  fair  was  held  right 
here  on  my  grounds.  Yes  sir — come  around  here  a  minute.” 

He  rose  and  led  the  way  toward  the  south  side  of  the  piazza,  which  runs 
around  three  sides  of  the  house.  But  he  forgot  all  about  the  state  fair  as 
we  passed  the  front.  He  pointed  to  a  cross  beam  over  the  entrance  to  the 
piazza  where  a  mother  robin  was  sitting  on  her  nest. 

“See  her,  see  her?”  he  whispered.  “She’s  built  there  for  three  years 
running,  and  she  don’t  mind  ma  and  me  any  more  than  anything.  And  there’s 
a  mourning  dove  nesting  just  over  there  in  the  yard.  I’d  like  to  show  you  her 
nest,  just  a  few  crossed  sticks,  but  she ’s  shy  of  strangers. 

“You  see,  I  was  a  horseman  in  the  old  days,  and  always  had  a  string  of 
good  trotters.  I’m  too  old  for  that  now,  so  I  keep  birds  instead.”  Again  he 
chuckled.  “I’ll  bet  you  if  I  hired  that  landscape  gardener  to  develop  my  orna¬ 
mental  ‘possibilities’  as  he  calls  ’em,  he’d  spoil  the  possibility  of  my  having 
a  mourning  dove  nesting  in  one  of  my  trees.” 

“And  so  this  is  where  the  state  fair  used  to  be  held?”  I  ventured. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  beg  pardon,”  said  the  colonel,  “right  over  beyond  that  garden. 
Alexander  Ramsey,  Colonel  Oswald,  dear  old  ‘Bill’  King,  George  Brackett,  Tom 
Ijowry,  the  Pillsburys  and  Washburns — they  all  used  to  come.  They’re  nearly 
all  gone  now.  We  had  good  horse  races  and  fine  exhibitions  of  stock.  It  was 
a  good  fair  but  not  very  big.  About  the  biggest  thing  we  had  at  the  last  fair 
was  a  note  for  $6,000  with  all  our  names  signed  to  it.  That  note  was  quite  a 
remarkable  pioneer  autograph  album. 
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^^You  see  that  little  one-story  white  house  across  the  road?  I  owned  it  at 
the  time  and  it  was  the  administration  building  of  the  Minnesota  state  fair. 

It  was  there  we  decided  that  if  we  were  ever  going  to  have  a  money-making 
fair  we’d  have  to  move  it  nearer  to  the  cities.  Yon  know  what  it ’si  grown  to 
be;  the  biggest  state  fair  in  the  country. 

“Come  back  and  siti  down;  I  don’t  want  to  tire  you  all  out.  I’m  a  good 
deal  of  a  rambler  I  guess,  but  I  don^  mind  admitting  that  I  do  like  to  talk.” 

So  we  went  back  to  our  seats  on  the  other  side  of  the  piazza  and  talked, 
and  talked  and  talked,  the  colonel  rambling  aimlessly  but  delightfully  on  about 
Mose  Clapp,  Knute  Nelson,  Colonel  Goodrich,  General  Sibley,  Fish  Jones  and  | 
other  oldsters  and  youngsters  of  his  ken.  When  I  finally  had  to  leave  he 
walked  nearly  down  town  with  me,  stopping  twice  in  every  block  to  tell  me 
who  used  to  live  here,  or  how  he  once  owned  that  place  over  there. 

Finally  we  met  his  wife  on  her  way  home  from  a  Ladies’  Aid  meeting, 
and  he  turned  back.  As  we  shook  hands  at  parting^  he  said:  ; 

“Well,  son,  I’m  real  glad  you  came  up.  I  get  sort  of  lonesome  these  days. 

I  miss  my  old  friends  and  my  children  and  my  fast  horses  and  my  business. 
Sometimes  I  even  get  tired  of  the  trees  and  the  birds.  I  wonder  if  I’d  be  a 
darn  fool  to  buy  an  automobile?” 

■  ^ 
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EAST  CHAIN 


VOTING  ON  A  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL 


Thought  60  Years  Ago  East  Chain  Had  the  Only  Flour  Mill  and  Saw  Mill  Within  a 
Radius  of  Many  Miles,  the  Railroads  Passed  It  By  and  It  Is  Now  Hard  to 
Find — It  has  a  Hotel  Though,  Two  Stores  and  Several  Houses. 


OF  course  every  reader  of  The  Tribune  knows  all  about  East  Chain,  Minn., 
where  it  is,  what  it  is  and  why  it  is. 

It  is  therefore  quite  unnecessary  to  state  that  it  is  a  village  in 
Southern  Minnesota,  three  miles  from  the  Iowa  line  and  10  miles  from  a  rail¬ 
road;  that  60  years  ago  it  had  the  only  flour  mill  and  the  only  saw  mill  for 
miles  around,  and  that  its  name  is  derived  from  its  location  on  one  of  three 
chains  of  lakes  near  Fairmont;  west  chain,  center  chain  and  east  chain. 

East  Chain  is  smaller  than  it  used  to  be;  but  what  can  one  expect  when 
all  the  timber  there  is  to  spare  has  been  sawed  and  farmers  will  insist  upon 
shipping  their  wheat  to  Minneapolis  instead  of  carrying  it  in  wagons  across  the 
prairie  to  be  ground  at  what  used  to  be  the  only  available  flour  mill? 

There  are  two  drygoods  and  grocery  stores  in  East  Chain,  where  they  keep 
everything  in  the  dry  goods  and  grocery  line  from  mouse  traps  to  automobile 
tires.  There  are  several  houses,  a  real  estate  office,  two  tents  and  a  hotel.  You 
would  think  the  hotel  was  just  another  house  were  it  not  for  a  large  and  un¬ 
mistakable  sign  over  the  front  porch  which  says  distinctly  “Hotel. Not 
“Central  Hotel, “Commercial  House,”  or  “East  Chain  House,”  just  sim¬ 
ply  and  concisely,  “Hotel.” 

Inside,  too,  it  is  more  like  a  house  than  a  hotel.  There  is  an  organ  in  the 
parlor,  a  washtub  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  reproduction  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s 
Last  Supper  in  the  dining  room;  not  quite  so  large  as  the  original,  but  more 
than  making  up  in  color  what  it  lacks  in  size.  These  are  not  the  complete 
furnishings,  you  understand,  but  they  are  salient  features. 

On  one  side  of  East  Chain  the  ground  slopes  down  to  a  lake  that  swarms 
with  flsh  and  another  boundary  of  the  town  is  a  roaring,  splashing,  foamy 
brown  brook,  dammed  in  the  old  days  for  the  flour  mill  and  the  saw  mill,  but 
free  now  to  go  its  own  merry  way  and  sing  its  own  merry  song.  Think  of 
living  in  a  town  where  there  isn’t  enough  traffic  on  Main  street  to  drown  the 
song  of  a  brook!  Sloping  down  on  both  sides  of  the  brook  are  its  banks  of 
velvety  turf,  spangled  with  wild  flowers,  and  everywhere  are  trees;  maple,  elm, 
basswood,  walnut  and  oak.  If  East  Chain  had  as  many  buildings  as  it  has 
trees  it  would  easily  be  the  metropolis  of  Minnesota,  if  not  of  the  world. 
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Driving  into  East  Chain  in  an  automobile,  slowing  up  now  and  then  in 
order  not  to  interfere  with  its  two  principal  industries  by  beheading  a  hen  or 
running  over  a  baby,  one  would  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  look  for  news 
in  its  apparently  tranquil  and  satisfied  heart. 

But  that’s  just  where  one  would  be  mistaken.  East  Chain  is  throbbing 
with  news,  and  important  news  at  that.  The  entire  reconstruction  of  a  school 
system  is  just  as  vital  where  six  schools  are  concerned  as  it  is  where  there  are 
100;  and  it  means  just  as  much  to  the  state,  for  it  is  from  the  East  Chains 
that  the  big,  influential  citizens  of  a  country  come  far  oftener  than  from 
crowded  centers  of  population. 

That  man  had  the  right  idea  who  took  off  his  hat  every  time  he  met  a 
crowd  of  country  school  boys,  because  he  might  be  saluting  a  future  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

The  idea  of  the  consolidated  and  centralized  school  has  recently  taken  hold 
of  East  Chain;  not  the  village  alone,  but  the  entire  township,  which  bears  the 
same  name. 

The  consolidated  country  school  is  one  of  the  many  devices  of  modern 
progress  whose  advantages  are  so  obvious  that  they  are  acknowledged  even  by 
most  of  the  sentimentalists  whose  hearts  cling  to  the  romance  of  primitive 
things.  The  consolidated  school  is  destructive  of  the  romance  of  the  little  red 
school  house;  of  the  poetry  of  education,  of  the  joy  that  comes  from  thinking, 
by  a  warm  fire,  of  little  folks  plodding  a  couple  of  miles  every  morning 
through  snow  up  to  their  knees,  of  sitting  in  a  badly  heated  and  worse  venti¬ 
lated  building  in  their  wet  clothes  all  day  with  a  cold  lunch  at  noon,  and  of 
plodding  back  again  at  night. 

The  consolidated  school  says  that  the  little  old  red  school  house  must  go; 
with  all  its  associations,  all  its  glamour  for  grown  folks  who  don’t  go  to  it  and 
all  its  poetry  for  those  who  sit  at  their  ease  and  think  in  poetry,  or  even  try 
to  write  it. 

And  what  does  the  consolidated  school  offer  in  exchange  for  these  ten¬ 
derly  romantic  things?  Nothing  but  a  large,  modern  well-equipped  and  com¬ 
plete  high  school  in  the  center  of  a  district,  with  many  courses  of  study  un¬ 
known  in  the  little  red  school  house,  including  manual  training,  practical  agri¬ 
culture  and  domestic  science;  nothing  but  a  covered  conveyance  to  go  around 
the  district,  bringing  the  children  to  school  warm  and  dry  in  the  morning  and 
taking  them  home  again  at  night  in  the  same  condition;  nothing  but  hot 
lunches  at  noon  cooked  by  the  teacher  of  domestic  science;  nothing  but  a  social 
center  for  the  district  where  fathers  and  mothers  can  meet  and  talk  with  the 
teachers  and  farmers’  institutes  can  hold  their  sessions.  And  the  state  helps 
generously  in  its  support. 

East  Chain  happens  to  be  on  the  western  edge  of  East  Chain  township. 
When  the  consolidated  school  was  proposed  the  village  supposed  of  course  that 
it  would  be  located  there;  but  consolidated  schools  pay  no  attention  to  vil¬ 
lages;  they  insist  upon  planting  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the  district  that 
wants  them,  so  that  they  will  be  a  geographical  center  as  well  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  one. 

When  the  East  Chainers  found  this  out  they  submitted  generously  and 
graciously  to  what  was  easily  showm  to  be  the  only  practical  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  That  is,  nearly  all  of  them  did.  But  there  were  two  citizens  of  East 
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Chain,  one  a  store  keeper  and  the  other  the  real  estate  man,  whose  support  of 
the  plan  was  changed  to  opposition  as  soon  as  they  learned  where  ‘‘the  dum 
thing  was  goin’  tubbe  built/ ^  It  wasn^t  the  change  of  location  that  changed 
their  minds;  dear  me,  no.  It  was  simply  a  coincidencce  that  they  suddenly 
realized  how  essentially  foolish  and  extravagant  it  was  simultaneously  with 
their  discovery  that  it  would  not  be  located  in  the  village.  So  they  fought  it. 

Another  and  even  more  powerful  enemy  of  the  consolidated  school  was  a 
wealthy  old  chap  who  doesn't  live  in  the  township,  but  owns  a  goodly  propor¬ 
tion  of  it.  He  thought  it  was  a  splendid  idea  until  he  learned  that  it  would 
increase  his  taxes  $15  a  year  on  every  quarter  section  of  land  he  owned.  Then 
he  made  the  sudden  discovery  that  consolidated  schools  “was  all  nonsense 
anyway,  and  thet  what  hed  ben  good  enough  fer  his  day  and  generation  was 
good  enough  fer  today,  b^gosh.”  As  he  is  worth  only  three-quarters  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  he  is  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  his  change  of  heart.  So  he  fought  it. 

But  in  spite  of  these  strange  and  powerful  coincidences  the  township  of 
East  Chain  has  voted  for  the  consolidated  school  by  a  large  majority,  and  the 
growling  of  real  estate  men,  store  keepers  and  land  holders,  though  it  may  con¬ 
tinue,  will  be  lost  in  the  happy  hum  of  increased  industry  among  the  chil¬ 
dren,  the  rumble  of  the  covered  conveyance  that  takes  them  to  and  from  the 
beautiful  new  school,  the  diapason  of  the  wind  in  the  tree  tops  and  the  song 
of  the  brook  on  whose  banks  once  stood  the  only  flour  mill  and  the  only  saw 
mill  for  miles  around. 
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WORTHINGTON 

FISHIN’  OFF  THE  DOCK 


The  Principal  Industry  of  The  Submerged  Tenth  in  Worthingiton  Is  Fishing  off  the 
Old  Steamboat  Dock  in  Lake  Okabena,  to  the  Great  Destruction  of  Bullheads. 
Perch  and  Crappies — Oddly  Contrasted  Characters  Meet  There 
on  Common  Ground. 

FISHIN'  off  the  dock  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  submerged  tenth  in 
Worthington.  No  human  community  in  the  world  is  too  small  to  have  its 
submerged  tenth  unless  it  consists  of  less  than  10  people  when,  of  course, 
the  submerged  fraction  has  to  be  further  subdivided.  You  find  this  element 
in  New  York  over  in  Greenwich  village,  in  Chicago  somewhere  back  of  South 
Clark  street  and)  in  Worthington  down  on  the  dock. 

It  constitutes,  in  a  small  city,  the  only  leisure  class,  for  there  are  no 
Riverside  or  North  Shore  drives  in  little  communities.  Even  the  retired 
farmers  who  have  bought  a  place  in  town  and  quit  plowing  and  pitching  hay, 
wouldn't  play  golf  or  sit  on  a  club  porch  and  play  bridge  if  they  could.  Their 
idea  of  retirement  is  to  toil  all  day  in  a  truck  garden  or  buy  up  good  mort¬ 
gages;  thus  paralleling,  without  copying,  the  outdoor  sport  of  golf  and  the 
indoor  sport  of  bridge. 

But  the  submerged  tenth  fishes  off  the  dook.  At  least  this  is  what  it  does 
in  Southern  Minnesota,  where  nearly  every  town  is  on  the  bordjer  of  a  lake  or 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  one,  and  the  submerged  tenth  doesn't  mind 
walking  much  if  the  distance  isn't  too  great. 

This  tranquil  occupation  has  recently  been  wonderfully  stimulated  in 
Worthington.  The  leading  hardware  merchant  here  has  offered  a  $10  fish  pole 
as  a  prize  for  the  biggest  pike  taken  out  of  Lake  Okabena  this  season;  and  the 
resulting  slaughter  among  bullheads,  perch  and  crappies  has  been  frightful. 

A  few  pike  have  been  taken,  but  none  of  sufficient  size  to  discourage 
the  submerged  tenth,  assisted  by  mobs  of  small  boys  who  can  hardly  be  called 
submerged  as  yet,  except  when  they  fall  off  the  dock,  as  they  not  infrequently 
do. 

The  dock  itself  is  quite  an  interesting  institution.  It  juts  far  out  into 
Lake  Okabena  from  the  foot  of  First  avenue,  a  long  slender  structure  of 
wobbly  planks,  with  a  wider  “L"  at  the  end.  As  you  pick  your  way  out  be¬ 
tween  fringes  of  small  boys  and  representatives  of  the  submerged  tenth, 
slipping  on  a  tangle  of  angle  worms  and  narrowly  escaping  death  in  the  jaws 
of  a  gasping  bullhead  that  must  weigh  nearly  a  pound,  you  look  around  the 
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six  miles  of  placid  and  bayless  shore  line  for  a  craft  large  enough  to  justify 
such  an  oceanic  wharf.  You  see  nothing  but  a  few  canoes,  row  boats  and 
motor  boats,  any  one  of  which  could  be  run  up  on  shore  or  land  at  the  steps 
of  the  bathhouse  yonder,  and  you  ask  a  ragged!  submerged  tenther,  who  is 
looking  at  you  curiously,  ‘‘why  the  big  dock?’^  The  submerged  one  opines 
that  it  was  built  especially  for  fisherfolk;  but  he  is  contradicted  by  a  15-year- 
old  redhead,  who  says:  “They  used  to  be  a  steamboat  fer  excursions,  but 
they  run  it  up  on  shore  one  fall  and  couldn’t  get  it  off.  It  was  right  over  by 
our  house  and  pa  and  the  neighbors  used  it  for  kindlin’  as  long  as  it  lasted.” 

Then  is  heard  a  sharp,  cackling  voice  from  a  bent  figure  on  the  extreme 
end  of  the  dock,  and  you  suddenly  become  aware  that  one  thirty-second  of 
the  submerged  tenth  is  a  woman.  She  corrects  the  redhead,  saying  that 
“They  could-a  got  it  off  all  right  ef  they’d  wanted  to,  but  it  never  paid  ex¬ 
penses  anyway,  so  they  jest  nacherly  let  it  go  to  pieces.” 

It  is  not  entirely  natural  gallantry  that  now  turns  your  attention  exclu¬ 
sively  toward  this  sole  representative  of  the  gentler  sex;  it  is  partly  because 
she  is  not  only  the  sole  representative  of  that  sex  present,  but  also,  you  instant¬ 
ly  decide,  the  sole  representative  of  her  particular  kind  in  the  world.  She  is  old 
and  cackly  and  wears  a  man’s  hat  which  is  much  older  than  she;  in  fact,  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  anything  older  than  that  hat.  She  has  a  short  fishpole 
with  a  cork  bobber  floating  a  few  feet  away,  and  as  you  draw  nearer  you 
perceive  four  other  fish  lines,  two  on  each  side  of  her,  tied  to  broken  ends  of 
dock  planking  and  going  straight  down  into  the  water  without  bobbers. 

She  notes  your  glance  at  these  lines  with  some  alarm,  suddenly  raising  an 
anxious  face  with  beady  blue  eyes  up  to  yours.  Her  cheeks  are  deep  lined  with 
wrinkles  which  you  feel  are  Time’s  hieroglyphic  record  of  a  gray  and  labor¬ 
ious  life;  her  brow  is  furrowed,  her  nose  crooked  and  her  streaky  gray  hair 
sticks  out  from  und'er  the  antediluvian  hat  in  unattractive,  stringy  locks.  But 
her  eyes  twinkle  humorously  and  her  voice  has  the  wheedling  cadence  of  the 
eternal  feminine — a  faint  and  tremulous  echo  of  ancient  coquetry — as  she  asks: 

“You  ain’t  a  game  warden,  be  you?” 

You  hasten  to  reassure  her. 

“I  saw  you  looking  at  them  tied  lines,”  she  says.  “I  know  I  hadn’t 
oughter  have  them,  but  I’m  only  a  poor  widow  woman  and  I  gotta  hev  fish 
to  eat.  The  boys,”  she  continued,  including  them  all  in  a  limping  gesture  of 
her  free  arm,  from  a  crooked  gray  head  at  her  side  to  a  barefoot  six-year-old 
at  the  other  end  of  the  wharf,  “the  boys  don’t  give  me  away  to  no  one.  Some¬ 
times  they  give  me  fish  when  my  luck  ain’t  so  very  good.  See?”  And  lift¬ 
ing  a  wet  newspaper  from  an  old  basket  she  reveals  four  minute  bullheads, 
three  microscopic  perch  and  a  cripple. 

“The  traveling  men  comes  down  here  from  the  hotel  sometimes.  They 
just  fish  for  fun  and  everything  they  catch  they  gives  to  me.  I  tell  ’m  I’m 
a  widow  woman  and  it’s  bad  luck  to  refuse  a  widow  woman’s  request.  One 
day  one  of  ’em  says:  ‘Spose  she  asks  you  to  marry  her;  is  it  bad  luck  to 
refuse?’  but  they  ain’t  all  smart  alecks  like  him.  Mostly  all  of  them  gives 
me  fish  and  sometimes  a  little  money.  Oh,  thank  you,  I  wasn’t  hinting.” 

The  old,  old  man  at  her  side  interrupts  the  conversation  by  punching  you 
sharply  in  the  leg.  You  are  not  used  to  being  punched  sharply  in  the  leg 
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by  old  men,  or  by  anyone  else  for  that  matter,  and  you  look  around  curiously 
to  see  the  old  fellow  gesticulating  apparently  at  space  behind  you.  You  look 
at  space  behind  you,  but  seeing  in  the  cosmos  in  that  direction  nothing  half 
BO  interesting  as  the  widow  woman,  you  return  your  eyes  to  her.  She  is 
quicker  of  perception  than  you,  however,  and  says: 

^‘He  wants  you  to  fish  that  bullhead  out  of  that  crack  before  it  falls 
back  into  the  lake.  He’s  deef  and  dumb.” 

You  follow  her  pointing  finger  and  see,  right  at  your  feet,  the  open  mouth 
and  curly  horns  of  a  poor  little  bullhead  whose  dying  flops  have  carried  him, 
tail  downward,  into  a  crack  between  the  boards.  You  realize  that  one  more 
good  flop  will  return  him  to  his  native  element.  '  So  you  stoop  to  pick  him  up. 

The  incident  has  attracted  attention  and  all  stop  looking  at  their  cork 
bobbers  to  look  at  you.  They  think  you  are  a  “city  feller”  and  don’t  know 
how  to  pick  up  a  bullhead  without  getting  stung.  But  even  a  “city  feller” 
may  have  learned  so  well  in  his  formative  years  the  technic  olf  safely  picking 
up  bullheads,  that  the  knowledge  endures  through  years  of  metropolitan  life, 
and  you  pick  up  the  bullhead  with  some  little  skill,  return  it  to  the  old  man’s 
basket  and  the  disappointed  audience  returns  to  the  patient  contemplation 
of  bobbers  that  so  seldom  bob. 

You  say  “good  evening”  specifically  to  the  widow  woman  and  generally 
to  the  submerged  tenth  and  the  small  boys  and  start  toward  the  shore.  You 
turn  for  one  more  look  at  the  back-bent  group  and,  a  glance  across  placid 
Lake  Okabena  to  the  green  fringed  shores  and  rolling  farms  on  the  other  side, 
and  there  comes  into  your  mind  an  incomparably  beautiful  story;  a  symbol 
of  eternal  fisherman’s  truth.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  entire  genus  fisher¬ 
man,  but  to  one  large  species  it  certainly  does.  It  is  the  story  of  the  man 
who  drove  out  of  town  one  morning  and  passed  an  old  man  fishing  from  a 
bridge. 

“Caught  any  fish,  uncle?”  he  asked. 

“Not  yit, ”  drawled  the  ancient;  “only  ben  fishin’  a  couple  of  hours.” 

Late  the  same  afternoon  he  drove  back,  and  the  fisherman  was  still  on 
the  bridge.  He  repeated  his  inquiry  of  12  Hours  before  and  again  the  old  man 
drawled  a  reply. 

“Not  yit,”  he  said,  then  added,  as  his  questioner  started  to  drive  away: 
“Hed  a  nibble,  ’long  about  noon.” 


PIPESTONE 

“ON  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  THE  PRAIRIE” 


Whirl  of  Mythology,  LiOgend,  Geology,  Tradition,  History  and  Religion  in  Afternoon 
Spent  Among  the  Bocks  and  Wild  Flowers  of  Great  Bed  Pipe  Stone  Quarry. 


Longfellow’S  American  epic,  like  the  Greek  epics  of  Homer,  is 
anchored  to  actuality  by  the  mention  of  real  places  which  may  be 
visited  at  any  time.  Of  course,  everybody  with  a  spark  of  appreciation 
for  fourth  dimensional  truth  believes  in  mythology,  just  as  he  believes  in 
fairies,  but  it  does  help  some  actually  to  stand  in  the  theater  where  legendary 
dramas  were  enacted. 

In  ‘^Hiawatha”  we  read  of  Minnehaha  Palls,  of  Lake  Superior  (the  big 
sea  water),  and  of  the  great  pipestone  quarry  on  the  Coteau  des  Prairies. 


^^On  the  mountains  of  the  prairie. 

On  the  great  Eed  Pipe  stone  quarry, 

Gitche  Manitou,  the  mighty. 

He,  the  Master  of  Life  descending, 

On  the  red  crags  of  the  quarry 
Stood  erect  and  called  the  nations; 

Called  the  tribes  of  men  together. 

On  the  banks  their  clubs  they  buried; 

Buried  all  their  war-like  weapons. 

Gitche  Manitou,  the  mighty, 

The  Great  Spirit,  the  Creator, 

'Smiled  upon  his  helpless  children, 

And  in  silence  all  the  warriors 
Broke  the  red  stone  of  the  quarry. 

Smoothed  and  formed  it  into  peace  pipes; 
Broke  the  long  reeds  by  the  river. 

Decked  them  with  their  brightest  feathers. 
And  departed  each  one  homeward. 

While  the  Master  of  Life,  ascending 
Through  the  opening  of  cloud  curtains. 
Through  the  doorway  of  the  heavens. 
Vanished  from  before  their  faces 
In  the  smoke  that  rolled  around  him. 

The  Pukwana  of  the  peace  pipe.” 


Yesterday  afternoon  I  stood  on  the  red  crags  of  the  quarry  where  the 
Master  of  Life  descending  stood  erect  and  called  the  nations.  I  saw  the  shaft 
of  rosy  jasper  that  centuries  ago  split  away  from  the  rocky  terrace  and  I 
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traced  upon  it  the  stern  profile  of  Gritche  Manitou  the  mighty.  I  saw  in  the 
June  sunshine  an  illimitable  ocean  of  green,  gilded  with  light  and  pied  with 
the  blue,  pink,  yellow  and  purple  of  myriads  of  tiny  prairie  flowers  in  the 
foreground,  and  changing,  by  imperceptible  graduations,  to  deep  ultra-marine 
on  the  horizon,  bluer  than  .the  sky  and  as  far  as  Heaven  itself.  A  great  fleet 
of  cloudships  floated  lazily  on  the  cerulean  sea  overhead.  My  mind  chanted 
a  silent  credo  of  absolute  faith  in  the  traditions  which  surround  this  hallowed 
spot  like  cloud  wreathes  around  a  mountain  top. 

Here,  to  the  Indians  of  North  America,  is  the  center  of  the  world;  the 
cradle  of  a  race;  the  Ararat  of  the  red  man;  the  Mount  Sinai  onto  which  their 
Creator  descended  to  bring  his  commandments  of  loving  kindness  and  give  his 
smoky  symbol  of  red  stone  to  all  the  nations. 

The  Coteau  des  Prairies  is  in  truth  a  mountain  top,  but  it  is  a  prairie 
mountain  and  imperceptible  to  an  eye  untrained  in  low  elevations  and  almost 
flat  watersheds.  It  is  1,700  feet  above  sea  level  and  1,000  feet  higher  than 
Minneapolis,  but  it  seems  hardly  to  rise  above  the  surrounding  prairie.  The 
reason  for  this  deception  is  found  in  its  gradual  ascent.  Pike’s  Peak  rises 
14,000  feet  in  a  mile  or  so.  It  takes  the  Coteau  des  Prairies  200  miles  to  rise 
1,000  feet.  Yet  it  is  a  more  important  elevation  than  Pike’s  Peak,  which  is 
merely  a  prominent  unit  of  the  Eockies,  while  the  Coteau  is  a  whole  mountain 
range  in  itself.  Midway  between  the  valleys  .of  the  Missouri  and  the 
Minnesota,  it  is  the  great  divide  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  watersheds, 
the  summit  of  the  prairies,  a  long,  slender  island  in  an  ocean  of  grassy  verdure 
which  stretches  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  east  and  to  the  west. 

Tradition  says  that  it  was  once  a  real  island;  the  only  spot  that  rose 
above  a  world  flood  of  which  the  Indian  religion,  in  common  with  all  other 
religions,  has  a  firm  legend.  That  these  prairies  were  an  ocean  bottom  ages 
ago  is  positively  proved  by  ripple  m.arks  found  on  deep  bedded  rocks,  and  by 
other  indisputable  geological  evidences.  The  Indians  remember  it  in  their 
mythology.  Their  mode  of  accounting  for  the  thin  stratum  of  soft  deep  red 
pipestone  that  lies  in  a  horizontal  crevice  under  several  feet  of  metamorphic 
sandstone,  is  that  it  represents  the  red  flesh  of  their  ancestors  who  were 
caught  and  drowned  when  the  prehistoric  flood  rose  even  above  the  top  of  the 
Coteau.  As  Indians  of  every  tribe  had  taken  refuge  there,  all  flesh  was 
mingled  to  form  the  pipestone;  therefore  the  great  red  pipestone  quarry  has 
always  been  neutral  ground  where  the  clubs,  tomahawks  and  other  w^arlike 
weapons  were  buried  and  the  pipe  of  common  peace  was  molded  and  smoked 
under  the  shadow  of  the  stone  shaft  that  was  the  Great  Spirit. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  Indians  have  much  less  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  this  pipestone  deposit,  practically  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  than  the  geologists  do. 

We  must  complete  our  Indian  legend,  for  legends  always  account  for 
everything  and  this  one  does  not  leave  all  the  peoples  in  the  world  drowned 
to  mingle  their  red  flesh  in  the  deposit  of  pipestone. 

The  Noah  of  the  Indian  flood  was  a  woman.  As  the  waters  rose  above 
the  Coteau,  engulfing  all  but  its  highest  rock,  one  beautiful  maiden  grasped 
the  branch  of  a  tree  on  the  summit  and  lifted  herself  to  safety.  On  that 
isolated  crag  she  became  the  mother  of  twins,  whose  father  was  a  war  eagle 
that  had  soared  above  the  floods,  and  from  these  twins  sprang  other  people 
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to  populate  the  devastated  earth  again.  In  honor  of  the  ancestral  eagle  the 
reed  stems  of  the  peace  pipes  are  always  decorated  with  eagle  feathers. 

The  way  from  Pipestone  to  the  great  quarry,  a  short  half-mile  north  of 
town,  leads  along  the  edge  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Coteau,  which  begins  in 
a  wall  of  quartzite,  30  feet  high  and  rose  red  and  creamy  yellow  under  the 
rays  of  the  westering  afternoon  sun.  I  have  the  great  privilege  of  being 
escorted  thither  by  Charles  H.  Bennett,  the  man  who  laid  out  the  townsite 
of  Pipestone  and  whose  only  playground  during  his  40  years  of  residence  here 
has  been  the  quarry  and  its  historical  surroundings.  His  drug  store  is  tilled 
with  curios  from  the  quarry  and  with  peace  pipes,  clubs  and  other  pipestone 
objects  carved  and  engraved  by  Indians.  In  his  side  yard  is  a  magniticent 
collection  of  stone  slabs  graven  with  crude  images  of  turtles,  octopi,  buffalo, 
elk,  men,  women  and  other  objects  by  the  mysterious  race  which  antedated 
the  Indians  and  which,  according  to  his  thoughtful  speculation,  throws  great 
light  upon  their  origin.  But  that  is  another  story. 

We  leave  town  at  its  north  edge  and  our  progress  is  across  a  turfy  plain, 
filled  with  outcroppings  of  the  rock.  Nearly  every  one  of  these  rocks  shows 
deep  scratches  upon  its  surface,  ail  slanting  from  northeast  to  southwest. 
They  are  marks  of  the  great  glacier  which  made  the  prairie  long  after  it  was 
an  ocean  bottom  and  some  unknown  convulsion  threw  up  the  Coteau.  These 
marks  are  neither  so  deep  nor  so  symmetrical  as  those  on  Mount  Kearsarge 
in  New  Hampshire,  or  the  islands  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie;  but  they  are 
constant,  clear  and  unmistakable. 

Just  before  reaching  the  quarry  we  come  upon  a  group  of  gigantic  granite 
boulders,  each  as  big  as  a  small  cabin,  and  each  showing  the  weather  and 
v/ater  wear  of  countless  ages.  They  are  softly  covered  with  close-clinging, 
gray-green  fungus;  the  life  of  today  springing  forth  upon  the  death  of 
unknown  yesterdays. 

These  are  Hhe  maidens’/’  Mr.  Bennett  says.  “Of  course,  the  glacier 
brought  them  down  from  the  North,  and  doubtless  as  one  rock,  for  five  such 
huge  monsters  could  not  have  traveled  so  close  together  for  hundreds  of  miles 
on  the  ice  surface.  The  Indians  believe  that  under  them  live  two  magic 
witches  who  must  be  propitiated  before  the  pipestone  can  be  quarried.  Most 
of  my  mysterious  carved  stones  came  from  the  foot  of  the  maidens.” 

iSoon  we  come  to  the  quarry,  marked  by  heaps  of  the  superimposed  rock, 
several  feet  of  which  must  be  removed  before  the  real  pipestone  is  reached. 
The  pits  themselves  were  filled  with  water  from  the  recent  rains  and  we  could 
not  see  down  to  the  pipestone  stratum.  Then  we  turn  to  the  east,  cross  the 
tumbling  Pipestone  creek  on  great,  flat  stones,  and  approach  the  rosy  wall  of 
vertical  fissured  rock  that  forms  the  crest  of  the  Coteau.  Thousands  of 
flowers  carpet  the  long  grass  and  the  scene  is  one  of  unutterable  peace  under 
the  bright  sun. 

“It  is  hard  to  imagine  hundreds  of  Indians  camped  here,  as  I  have  seen 
them,”  says  Mr.  Bennett;  “and  harder  still  to  imagine  great  herds  of 
buffalo  coming  down  here  to  drink,  as  they  did  long  ago.  The  Indians  used 
to  hunt  them  here,  and  I  can  remember  when  there  were  buffalo  bones  by 
the  hundreds. 

“Do  you  see  this  little  depression?  That  was  the  grave  of  an  Indian  boy 
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who  tried  to  jump  from  the  cliff  over  to  the  top  of  the  Great  Spirit  shaft. 
He  was  killed  80  years  ago,  and  I  dug  some  of  his  bones  up  40  years  ago. 

^‘The  first  white  man  ever  permitted  to  visit  the  quarry,  as  of  course  you 
know,  was  George  Gatlin,  the  artist-explorer.  That  was  in  1836.  He  inspired 
Longfellow  to  write  ^ Hiawatha.^  He  painted  the  quarry,  and  the  picture 
hangs  in  the  Smithsonian  institute  with  the  rest  of  his  collection  which  the 
government  bought.  In  1838  the  quarry  was  visited  by  Nicollet  and  a  party 
of  which  John  C.  Hremont  w'as  lieutenant.  ITl  show  you  the  carving  they 
left  up  there  on  the  rock.  The  government  has  fenced  it  in.  Fremont’s  name 
was  carved  ^0.  Fremont,’  because  the  party  called  him  ‘Charlie.’  I  found 
the  carving  from  directions  I  discovered  in  the  historical  society  rooms  m 
St.  Paul.  Folks  around  here  laughed  at  me  when  I  told  them  that  ‘C.  Fremont’ 
meant  the  great  pathfinder;  but  I  knew  I  was  right,  so  I  wrote  to  him  and 
he  confirmed  me.  I’ll  show  you  his  letter  when  we  get  back  to  the  store.” 

We  climb  the  crest,  see  the  carving  of  the  Nicollet  expedition,  almost 
obliterated  now;  go  over  to  the  sacred  spot  whore  the  peace  pipe  was  born  and 
run  onto  a  group  of  picnicking  girls,  one  of  whom  is  reading  ‘  ‘  The  Clansman,  ’ ' 
not  a  stone’s  throw  from  where  the  Great  Spirit  descended  and  counseled 
peace  to  all  mankind. 

We  rest  for  a  while  where  Pipestone  creek  leaps  singing  over  the  little 
precipice,  and  then  return  to  the  town  Mr.  Bennett  laid  out  and  go  to  his  drug 
store  and  look  at  Fremont’s  precious  letter. 

Never  had  my  mind  been  in  such  a  whirl  of  mythology,  legend,  geology, 
tradition,  history  and  religion;  and  I  fear  that  those  who  read  this  story  will 
realize,  as  I  do,  that  'a  night ’s  sleep  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  crystallize  or 
precipitate  the  confused  mixture  of  ideas  gathered  so  rapidly  during  an 
afternoon  spent  among  the  rocks  and  wild  flowers  of  the  great  Bed  Pipe 
Stone  quarry. 
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FAIRMONT 

THE  REAL  BEAUTIES  OF  NATURE. 


Fairmont,  ^'The  Garden  Spot  of  Southern  Minnesota,”  One  of  Little  Heavens-  on- 
Farth  in  Blessed  Prairie  Beg:ion,  and  Frank  Day  Is  Its  Prophet. 


Fairmont  is  the  ‘^garden  spot  of  Southern  Minnesota. The  quotation 
marks  are  used  in  deference  to  Frank  Fay,  who  originated  the  phrase. 
Fairmont  is  also  the  Frank  Fay  spot  of  Southern  Minnesota,  a 
phrase  which  needs  no-  quotation  marks. 

According  to  Mr.  Fay,  its  well-paved  streets  are  the  widest  and  smoothest, 
its  trees  the  loveliest,  its  girls  the  prettiest,  its  citizens  the  most  enterprising, 
its  lakes  the  silverest,  its  present  prosperity  the  prosperitiest,  and  its  future 
the  most  promising.  Frank  edits  the  Fairmont  Faily  Sentinel.  He  likes 
Fairmont. 


He  is  not  alone.  Fairmont  is  one  of  the  most  paradisical  of  the  many 
little  heavens-on-earth  in  this  blessed  prairie  region  of  Southern  Minnesota. 

Reaching  Fairmont  in  the  evening,  I  had  not  been  here  hve  minutes 
before  Mr.  Fay  decided  to  take  the  next  day  off  and  give  me  an  automobile 
ride. 


“Be  at  the  office  at  9  a.  m.  sharp,”  he  said,  “and  weQl  start  right  off.'^ 
The  memory  of  his  pre-emptory  tone  haunts  my  dreams,  gets  me  up  at 
6  and  down  to  his  office  at  8:30.  He  hasn’t  come  in  yet. 

I  go  to  the  postoffice,  the  barber  shop  and  around  to  the  hotel  for  my 
rain  coat.  At  9  I  am  back  at  the  Sentinel  office.  Mr.  Fay  hasn’t  come  in  yet. 

I  walk  around  by  the  new  high  school,  down  to  Sylvania  park  and  over 
past  the  armory.  At  9:30  I  am  back  at  the  office.  Mr.  Fay  has  just  come  in. 

“Good  morning,  good  morning,”  he  says  briskly.  “Have  a  seat  just  a 
minute  and  we’ll  be  off.” 


From  my  seat  I  watch  Mr.  Fay  read  exchanges,  write  an  editorial  with 
one  hand  and  talk  politics  over  the  long-distance  phone  with  the  other.  He 
chats  incessantly  during  all  these  operations. 

The  phone  rings  again  and  he  grabs  the  receiver. 

“No,”  he  snaps  nervously.  “I  can’t  do  it  today,  but  I’ll  get  to  it  the 
first  of  the  week.  Of  course,  he’s  going  to  win  out;  there’s  nothing  to  it.” 

He  hangs  up  the  receiver  and  immediately  takes  it  down  again.  “Is  that 
you,  sister?”  he  says  to  Central,  “i’ll  bet  you  don’t  dare  give  me  the 
county  treasurer’s  office  without  my  looking  up  the  number!  Good  girl! 


Hallo;  county  treasurer’s  office?  Hallo  Sid,  what  do  you  want  of  an  affidavit? 
You  know  it  was  printed,  don’t  you?  Thanks;  that’s  a  good  fellow.” 

‘^Good  morning,  my  dear”  (this  to  a  schoolgirl  who  comes  in  to  ask  a 
question).  Everybody  in  Fairmont  comes  into  the  Sentinel  office  to  ask  a 
question.  ^‘What  important  bills  has  Congress  passed  this  session?  JNone  at 
all;  and  I  don’t  think  they’re  going  to.  You’re  welcome;  come  again.  How’s 
Mary  and  Tom  and  Julia  and  Arthur?  Good;  that’s  fine;  come  again.”  li 

So  it  goes  until  10:30  when  we  finally  get  started  in  the  .Sentinel ’s  special 
automobile,  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  car  in  town  to  break  the  traffic 
rules  after  Mr.  Day  had  written  a  censorious  notice  calling  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  fact  that  the  police  were  not  enforcing  them.  The  chief 
of  police  isn’t  going  to  do  a  thing  to  the  Sentinel’s  bank  account. 

Off  for  the  day  in  Martin  county!  And  a  day  in  June  at  that^  and  with 
Frank  Day  beside  you  to  tell  you  how  glad  he  is  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
show  some  of  the  real  beauties  of  Nature  to  a  poor  devil  from  ”the  brick 
and  stone  heart  of  a  pitiless  city,  a  maelstrom  of  artificiality  and  a  hotbed 
of  vice  and  allurement.”  (Quotation  marks  again.) 

“J  suppose  about  all  the  nature  you  see,”  he  remarks,  trying  to  light  a 
cigar  at  the  same  time,  ^‘is  a  geranium  in  a  window  box  or  a  stiff  garden 
made  of  foliage  plants  in  a  park.”  , 

“Well,  hardly  that  much  yet  this  season,”  I  reply.  “You  see,  it’s  so 
early — ” 

“Just  think  of  that!”  he  interrupted.  “But  here’s  your  chance;;  look 
around  now.” 

We  sweep  past  a  grove  of  oak,  basswood  and  maple  bordering  a  dimpling 
lake  and  the  wonderful,  rolling  prairie  spreads  its  panorama  of  green  and 
brown  before  us. 

“Isn’t  that  great?”  says  the  eager  voice  at  my  side.  “It’s  the  garden 
spot  of  Southern  Minnesota.  Listen  to  that  robin,  will  you?” 

“Beautiful,”  I  reply,  “but  isn’t  it  a  meadow  lark?” 

“Well,  mebbe  it  is,”  says  Mr.  Day,  “but  ain’t  it  great?  Look  at  the 
sweet  clover  coming  up  in  that  field!  How’s  that  for  a  carpet  of  green?” 

“Magnificent,”  I  say,  “but  I  think  it’s  alfalfa.”  This  is  ignored. 

“See  those  pine  trees!”  he  exclaims,  as  we  pass  a  50-year-old  farm,  its 
white  house  and  red  barn  almost  hidden  in  a  grove  of  venerable  conifers. 

“I  never  saw  any  more  beautiful,”  I  answer,  “but  they  are  not  pines. 
They  are  Colorado  blue  spruce,  Scotch  fir,  cedar  and  Juniper.” 

“Are  they  so?”  asks  Mr.  Day,  and  there  is  something  in  his  tone  that 
makes  me  hope  he  is  thinking  of  that  “geranium  in  a  window  box  and  a  stiff 
garden  made  of  foliage  plants  in  a  park.” 

We  have  a  splendid  day.  I’m  sure  even  Frank  Day  enjoys  it. 

He  takes  me  for  50  perfect  miles,  clear  down  into  Iowa  and  back,  past 
lakes,  woods,  farms,  green  fields  of  baby  grain,  brown  fields  polka-dotted  with 
new  spring  corn  and  turfy  pastures  gemmed  with  dandelions  and  purple  vetch. 

When  we  get  back  to  Fairmont  at  5:30  I  have  to  admit  that  Nature  does 
have  her  strong  points,  and  suffers  very  little  even  in  comparison  with  the 
more  systematic  work  done  by  the  park  board  in  Minneapolis,  that  ‘  ‘  maelstrom 
of  artificiality  and  hotbed  of  vice  and  allurement.” 
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MAPLETON 


THE  OLD  SETTLERS’  PICNIC 


Old  Settlers’  Picnic  and  Bobbie  Burns’  Birthday  Bed  Better  Days  on  Calendar  of 
Mapletonians — ^Big:  Day  in  Judd  Cornell's  Grove  One  Bongr  to  Be  Bemembered. 

HE  time-honored  adage  regarding  the  effect  upon  Jack  of  a  superabundance 


of  industry  and  a  total  neglect  of  recreation,  finds  abundant  credence  in 


the  enterprising  little  city  of  Mapleton  and  all  through  the  rich  prairie 
region  of  southern  Blue  Earth  county  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

There  are  no  more  prosperous  farmers  anywhere  in  Minnesota  than  here¬ 
abouts.  For  mile  after  green  and  black  mile  in  all  directions  lie  fat  farm¬ 
steads  with  handsome  horses,  great  red  barns,  big  granaries,  double  and  triple 
silos,  all  modern  devices,  and  yet  all  the  charms  of  an  old  and  settled  country" 
as  well,  tilled  and  cultivated  for  two  generations  by  thrifty  and  industrious 
husbandmen. 

It  was  about  60  years  ago  that  a  colony  of  Scotch  men  and  women  came 
to  this  virgin  plain  and  began  the  lives  of  toilsome  husbandry  that  have  made 
it  literally  to  blossom,  not  as  the  rose  alone,  productive  of  nothing  but  color 
and  perfume,  but  as  the  corn,  the  wheat,  the  potato  and  the  bean  which, 
though  not  much  on  color  and  perfume,  are  long  on  the  scriptural  process  of 
bringing  forth  fruit  in  their  season. 

Hard  as  the  Mapletonians  work,  they  find  time  to  play  also,  and  they  play 
as  hard  as  they  work.  Every  winter  on  January  25,  they  get  together  in 
Mapleton  from  the  whole!  countryside  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Bobbie 
Burns.  Great  are  the  doings  in  honor  of  the  peasant  poet  of  their  native  land. 
The  Curling  club  holds  a  bonspiel,  a  meeting  is  held  at  which  his  poems  are 
read  and  anecdotes  of  his  life  told  and  retold,  and  there  is  a  grand  banquet 
at  which  the  ‘  ‘  haggis  ’  ’  is  brought  in  by  two  lads  in  kilties,  to  the  skirl  of  the 
pipes,  and  solemnly  carved  and  divided  by  the  chief  of  the  clan. 

The  summer  play  time  of  southern  Blue  Earth  county  is  the  Old  Settlers’ 
picnic,  held  sometime  in  June  when  the  planting  is  all  done  and  before  harvest 
has  commenced.  The  Old  Settlers’  picnic  in  1916  took  place  Tuesday  in  Judd 
Cornell’s  grove,  three  miles  southwest  of  town.  The  early  morning  was  rather 
threatening,  and  kept  a  good  many  away  who  live  at  great  distances.  It  was 
too  bad  that  the  clouds  looked  so  much  like  rain,  for  there  were  only  about 
4,000  people  present.  If  the  sun  had  risen  clear,  they  might  have  had  a  big 
picnic.  But  it  didn’t  rain  after  all;  before  noon  the  sun  came  out  bright  and 
warm,  and  the  day  was  a  grand  success. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  Judd  Cornell’s  grove?  You  haven’t?  Well,  try 


to  imagine  a  rolling  tract  of  20  acres  or  more,  heavily  wooded  with  oak,  bass¬ 
wood,  ash,  elm,  butternut  and  maple.  The  branches  hang  low  with  the  lux¬ 
uriant  verdure  of  this  productive  season,  bending  to  meet  the  tall  grasses  and 
brushing  their  seedy  plumes.  In  all  directions  stretch  green  vistas  pillared 
with  brown  tree  trunks  and  dappled  with  leaf  shadows  and  flecks  of  sunshine, 
ever  shifting  as  the  gentle  wind  sways  the  branches.^ 

Shut  your  eyes  until  this  picture  forms  on  the  retina  of  your  inner  vision. 
If  you  haven’t  been  in  Judd  Cornell’s  grove,  call  from  memory  the  old  picnic 
grove  in  Michigan,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  or  New  England;  it  will  do  just 
as  well,  for  picnic  groves,  though  differing  in  minor  details,  are  all  alike  in  the 
dear  essentials  that  make  their  pictures  indelible  and  eternal  retreats  from  the 
glare  of  pavements,  the  rattle’ of  traffic  and  the  pounding  of  business  upon  ear, 
mind  and  soul. 

Now  All  your  mental  picture  with  hundreds  of  happy,  moving,  holiday 
figures  in  their  best  attire.  The  men  are  unhitching  the  sweaty  horses  over 
there  by  the  west  edge  of  the  grove;  200  teams  drawn  up  under  the  margin 
of  shade.  On  the  east  edge  is  another  scene  of  activity  that  will  hardly  flt, 
perhaps,  into  your  memory — a  picture  of  more  men  parking  500  automobiles 
and  removing  spark  plugs,  what-you-call- ’ems  and  thing-um-bobs,  so  that  no 
cne  will  make  off  with  their  cars;  for  the  world  do  move  in  wealthy  regions 
like  this,  and  all  the  chief  makes  of  autos  are  represented  here. 

The  women  are  moving  toward  the  picnic  tables  lugging  heavy  baskets; 
children  in  white,  with  a  marked  tendency  toward  blue  and  pink  trimmings, 
are  rushing  about,  greeting  chums  with  whoops  of  joy  or  shyly  making  new 
acquaintances.  Mothers  are  already  becoming  distracted  between  selecting 
good  tables  and  keeping  track  of  vagrant  offspring;  these  two  paramount 
duties  being  interrupted  even  and  anon  by  exclamations  of:  ‘‘Weel,  Janet 
McDonald,  hoo  are  ye.  I  said  to  Archie  coomin’  over,  that  I  hoped  I’d  see 
ye  the  day.  And  so  this  is  the  baby;  what  a  big  laddie  he  is;  two  years  old? 
It  canna  be  possible!” 

In  the  center  of  the  grove  a  canvas  pavilion  with  open  sides  has  been 
erected,  covering  seats  of  fresh,  yellow  pine  for  300  people.  The  sunshine 
through  the  white  canvas  gives  a  wondrous  light  effect  on  the  yellow  boards 
and  on  the  stage  where  the  American  flag  flies  over  a  big  ‘‘Welcome”  sign. 

Here  take  place  the  morning  and  afternoon  programs,  well  attended  though 
they  start  late,  and  well  worth  attending.  A  bugle  call  from  the  leader  of 
the  Sterling  Cornet  band  warns  the  picnickers  that  the  program  is  about  to 
commence.  Baskets  are  placed  on  tables  to  reserve  them,  babies  are  tucked 
into  go-carts  or  carried  in  arms,  the  men  cease  gossip  with  discovered  friends 
on  the  paramount  subjects  of  national  politics  and  Blue  Earth  crops,  the  few 
clear-eyed,  happy  grey-beards  left  of  the  original  colony  are  conducted  to 
seats  of  honor  on  the  platform,  the  leader  of  the  band  stands  erect  with  his 
back  to  the  audience  (facing  the  music),  gives  a  wave  of  his  cornet  and,  with 
the  crash  of  a  brassy  overture  the  program  begins. 

There  are  speeches  of  welcome  and  responses,  there  is  a  male  quartet  music 
and  female  solo  music,  letters  are  read  from  old  timers  too  far  away  or  too 
old  to  be  present,  there  is  a  clever  chalk  talk  by  “Bart,”  whose  dexterity  in 
talking  300  words  a  minute  and  drawing  funny  pictures  at  the  same  time  (and 
rate)  is  considered  nothing  short  of  miraculous,  and  there  is  much  laughter 
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and  applause.  The  governor  is  here  and  makes  a  speech  worthy  of  the  ruler 
of  so  splendid  a  commonwealth;  and  he  links  the  glory  of  Minnesota  so  happily 
with  that  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  George  Washington,  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  that  he  is 
cheered  to  the  echo. 

The  great  event  of  the  day,  however,  is  dinner.  The  women  spread  the 
long  lables  under  the  trees,  and  there  are  regular  table  cloths,  too,  and  china 
dishes  and  knives  and  forks  and  spoons.  There  are  heaps  of  cold  fried  chicken, 
sliced  ham  and  veal  loaf,  bread  and  butter,  soda  biscuits  and  raised  biscuits, 
57  varieties  of  sandwiches,  boiled'  eggs  and  deviled  eggs,  baked  beans,  potato 
salad,  fruit  salad,  beet  salad  and  bean  salad,  jars  of  preserves,  white  cake, 
yellow  cake,  pink  cake,  brown  cake  and  striped  cake. 

The  men  and  boys  are  sent  with  pails  over  to  the  little  gully  where  has 
spouted  for  many  years  a  perpetual  flowing  weU  of  cold,  clear,  sweet  water; 
symbolic  of  this  land,  flowing  not  only  with  milk  and  honey,  but  today  with 
all  the  good  things  listed  above. 

Everybody  has  enough  and  to  spare,  and  there  is  mucn  good  natured  banter 
back  and  forth:  ‘‘Better  come  over  here,  .John,  and  eat  with  us;  youfll  get 
a  square  meal  for  a  change “Has  Mrs.  Duncan  got  any  of  that  famous  plum 
jam  of ‘hers?  Thanks;  I  believe  Ifll  just  try  a  thimble  full’’;  “Mary,  if  you 
and  Jimmie  don’t  leave  that  ice  cream  alone  and  come  here  and  eat  a  ham 
sandwich.  I’ll  never  bring  you  to  another  picnic”;  “You’d  better  eat  more 
devil’s  food  and  less  angel’s  food,  Tom;  it’s  more  appropriate.” 

Everywhere  are  friends,  laughter,  merry  words,  helpful  deeds  and  genuine 
fun;  fun  which  sparkles  all  the  brighter  for  being  the  spray  lifted  by  a  breeze 
of  play  from  the  deep  ocean  of  work  that  fills  the  daily  life  of  the  picnickers. 
It  is  that  rarest  of  rare  events;  a  real  party,  in  the  most  beautiful  sense  of 
this  distorted  word. 

In  the  afternoon  there  are  races  and  a  ball  game,  both  of  the  most  exciting 
nature.  The  men  all  attend  these  sporting  events,  leaving  the  women,  after 
they  have  cleared  up  the  tables,  to  put  little  folks  to  sleep  under  the  trees, 
fan  them  with  papers  to  keep  the  mosquitoes  away,  and  gossip  with  neighbors 
they  have  not  seen  since  last  winter;  for  all  are  neighbors  and  old  friends  on 
this  prairie,  though  they  live  40  miles  apart. 

The  young  people,  though  they  have  studied  Shakespeare  in  high  school,  do 
not  realize  that  they  are  giving  innumerable  pretty  performances  of  “As 
You  Like  It”  under  the  distant  trees,  though  there  are  a  few  saucy  Touch¬ 
stones  who  try  to  make  them  self-conscious. 

The  sun  sinks,  the  shadows  lengthen,  and  the  picnic  gradually  comes  to 
an  end  as  teams  are  hitched  and  automobiles’  started.  Good-byes  are  said, 
many  of  them  until  next  winter,  when  the  same  friends  will  meet  on  Bobbie 
Burns’  birthday.  Soon  the  grounds  are  deserted  and  silent,  save  for  the  stoop¬ 
ing,  moving  figures  of  Judd  Cornell  and  his  boys.  They  are  picking  up  papers 
and  boxes  and  already  making  their  lovely  grove  tidy  for  the  next  outdoor 
gathering;  for  picnics  are  many  in  this  woodloty  Judd  is  so  good  natured. 

But  none  of  them  compares  in  size,  significance  or  depth  of  communal 
pleasure  with  the  annual  picnic  of  the  Old  Settlers’  association. 
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MARSHALL 

THE  IMMORTAL  DRAMA 


Visitor  Invests  in  a  Ticket  To  Enjoy  a  “Stupendous  Instructive  and  Moral”  Produc¬ 
tion  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  and  Sees  20  Times  As  Much  Show  As  He  Ever 
Saw  For  Five  Times  the  Money. 

see  be  th^  papers/’  as  our  dear  old  friend  Mr.  -Dooley  used  to  say, 
^  that  Buzz  Bainbridge  has  decided  to  produce  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  at 
the  Shubert  theater. 

One  of  the  chief  deprivations  suffered  when  you  are  visitin’  ’round  in 
small  communities  is  that  of  being  cut  off  from  metropolitan  dramatic 
opportunities. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  to 
transfer  pity  from  myself  to  those  who  have  got  to  see  the  Bainbridge 
production  in  Minneapolis.  For  I  have  seen  Jameison’s  ‘‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin, 
or  Life  Among  the  Lowly,”  which  scorns  the  limitations  of  a  theater  and  is 
not  only  “Exhibiting  in  Our  Mammoth  Waterproof  Pavilion,”  but  is 
“Traveling  in  Our  Own  Train  of  Palace  Cars,  Especially  Built  for  This  Ureat 
Organization  by  the  Pullman  Company.” 

The  depression  naturally  caused  by  reading  of  Mr.  Bainbridge ’s  character¬ 
istic  enterprise  in  securing  this  sterling  dramatic  novelty  for  his  Minneapolis 
patrons  and  realizing  that  I  could  not  see  it,  was  suddenly  changed  to  radiant 
exaltation  when,  on  alighting  from  the  train,  I  found  that  at  last  i  had 
coincided  with  Jameison’s  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  or  Life  Among  the  Lowly.” 
This  notable  attraction  has  been  billed  in  several  towns  along  my  route,  but 
the  date  has  always  been  either  in  the  past  or  the  future.  Now  destiny  had 
relented  and  it  was  really  and  truly  “tonight!” 

The  joyful  evidence  of  the  show  bills  was  confirmed  by  “Our  Own  Train 
of  Palace  Cars”  standing  on  a  siding  near  the  station.  They  did  not  look 
exactly  like  the  palace  cars  one  sees  on  the  Pioneer  Limited,  but  they  were 
cars,  sure  enough,  and  one  was  willing  to  take  the  “palace”  for  granted,  in 
spite  of  their  being  painted  a  rather  more  vivid  blue  than  is  being  used  for 
palaces  this  season.  Out  of  the  car  windows  flapped  sundry  objects  which 
looked  suspiciously  like  recently  washed  unmentionables,  but  were  doubtless 
theatrical  costumes  of  some  nature  hidden  from  the  uninitiated. 

Sitting  on  the  ear  steps  eating  a  banana  and  exchanging  pleasantries  with 
a  brakeman  was  a  startlingly  blonde  young  woman  who  looked  too  young  for 
Aunt  Ophelia  and  too  old  for  Little  Eva;  but  certain  lines  of  make-up  which 
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the  poor  thing  had  not  had  time,  or  opportunity,  or  soap,  to  remove,  led  me 
to  believe  that  she  indeed  was  the  “Most  Talented  and  Fascinating  Child 
Actress  Ever  Presented  to  the  American  Public — Don't  Miss  Her  Ascension 
to  the  Celestial  Gates!"  The  evening  performance  proved  the  accuracy  of 
my  deductions. 

Under  one  of  Our  Own  Palace  Cars,  through  whose  large  side  door  could 
be  caught  alluring  glimpses  of  leaky  trunks  and  shabby  scenery  folded  wrong 
side  out,  lay  two  lank  and  misanthropic  curs  feebly  disputing  over  a  bone. 
These,  I  naturally  inferred,  were  the  “Ferocious  Pack  of  Man-eating  Siberian 
Bloodhounds  Goaded  on  to  Madness  by  Their  Savage  Masters  in  the  Most 
Thrilling  Scene  Ever  Depicted,"  and  a  shudder  passed  up  my  spinal  column 
and  out  through  the  top  of  my  head.  That  bone  was  doubtless  all  that 
remained  of  the  last  man  they  had  devoured! 

Alongside  the  Special  Pullman  cars  was  a  fringe  of  wide-eyed  boys  and 
girls,  staring  at  everything,  and  believing  it  with  all  their  might  and  main. 

In  the  office  of  the  hotel  hung  a  sheaf  of  daringly  illustrated  handbills, 
surmounted  by  the  entirely  superfluous  invitation:  “Take  One."  I  should 
think  I  did  take  one.  From  this  bill  I  gleaned  reliable  information  concerning 
both  the  drama  and  the  company,  which  redoubled  my  desire  to  see  the 
performance. 

I  learned  that  “Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  or  Life  Among  the  Lowly"  was  the 
“Foremost  American  Drama  and  the  Nation's  Pleasure;"  the  “Highest  Form 
of  Moral,  Universal,  Useful  Entertainment;"  the  Most  Chaste  and  Eefined 
and  Unquestionably  the  Greatest  Drama;"  the  “Gang  Plank  for  Imitators 
and  the  Talk  of  Every  City;"  the  “Death  Knell  of  Slavery;"  the  “Original 
Aiken  Version  as  Produced  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  September,  1852;"  “King  and 
Monarch  of  Them  All"  and  “As  Immortal  to  Americans  as  the  Declaration 
of  Independence." 

After  reading  these  eloquent  and  convincing  phrases  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
find  (from  the  same  hand  bill)  that  I  was  going  to  see  the  drama  presented 
by  a  thoroughly  competent  company.  I  found  that  it  was  composed  exclusively 
of  “Ladies  and  Gentlemen  selected  for  their  Especial  Fitness  in  their 
Particular  Branch  of  Profession,  traveling  in  their  Own  Palace  Cars"  (the 
writer  of  the  bill  couldn't  forget  those  palace  cars;.  “Special  Scenery, 
consisting  of  10,000  square  feet  of  drops  and  64  Set  Pieces,  total  weight  4,145 
pounds.  No  other  company  has  half  so  much.  Special  attention  to  our  Band 
of  Soloists,  who  each  noon  and  evening  render  popular  and  classic  music  upon 
the  principal  streets.  A  Superb  Orchestra.  A  pack  of  Trained  Bloodhounds, 
Cuban,  Siberian  and  Southern  Species,  the  Pride  of  all  Beholders  and  the 
winners  at  every  Bench  Show  at  which  they  have  been  exhibited.  See  ‘Buzz,^ 
Eva's  $500  Shetland  pony,  directly  imported  for  this  company" — and,  no 
doubt,  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Bainbridge. 

I  discovered  that  “In  presenting  to  Millions  of  Friends  and  Patrons,  this 
Enormous  Production,  we  beg  leave  to  thank  the  Public  for  its  Uninterrupted 
and  Liberal  Patronage  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  favor  which 
the  American  Public  and  the  Civilized  World  have  accorded  our  yearly 
Growing  Success  in  furnishing  Instructive  and  Moral  Amusement  assures  us 
that  our  present  Gigantic  Step  in  organizing  and  building  on  a  Scale  of 
IMagnitude  heretofore  Unprecedented!,  will  meet  with  the  same  Liberal  and 
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Unstinted  Support  that  has  fallen  to  our  share  in  our  Less  Enormous  Under¬ 
takings.  We  can  Truthfully  Assure  the  American  Millions  of  Amusement 
Seekers  that  none  of  our  previous  noted  Greatness  and  Enormity’’  (I  love 
‘  ‘  enormity  ’  ’  in  this  connection)  ‘  ‘  of  our  present  undertaking,  which  eclipses, 
not  only  our  own,  but  the  efforts  of  other  shows  of  this  kind  in  the  World. 
We  refer  with  Pride  to  our  Past  Eecord  as  a  Guarantee  of  the  future.  The 
same  High  Tone  of  Morality  which  has  ever  characterized  this  Great  Show 
will  be  Eigidly  Maintained.  We  guarantee  to  give  Ten  Times  more  show 
at  no  higher  admission  fee  than  any  of  the  Little,  Cheap,  Inferior,  Barn¬ 
storming  Parasites  which  inflict  a  Patient  Public  with  their  Distorted  and 
Eidiculous  Attempts.  Don’t  miss  seeing  Our  Parade  at  Noon.  The  Mighty 
Conclave  of  Wealth  and  Splendor  will  form  at  Our  Special  Train  and  positively 
move  through  your  Principal  Streets.” 

I  saw  the  show.  I  saw  it  all;  the  street  parade  and  everything.  I  saw 
the  mighty  conclave  of  wealth  and  splendor  positively  move  through  the 
principal  streets.  I  saw  Aunt  Ophelia.  I  saw  Topsy.  I  saw  Eliza  cross  the 
ice  pursued  by  two  disheartened  dogs  who  hadn’t  learned  their  parts  and 
whose  lines  had  to  be  spoken  by  the  manager  behind  the  scenes — ‘‘Wutt! 
wuff!”  I  saw  the  grand,  beautiful  and  bewildering  transformation  scene.  1 
saw  Little  Eva’s  Ascension  to  the  Celestial  Gates  and  the  poignant  Deatu 
of  Uncle  Tom.  I  saw  the  cake  walk  and  the  plantation  pastimes.  I  heard 
the  female  and  male  quartets,  the  band  and  the  superb  orchestra. 

At  the  risk  of  getting  in  bad  with  the  advertising  department  I  feel  it 

my  duty  to  say  that  the  hand  bill  exaggerated  nothing.  Indeed,  it  was  miles 

too  modest.  It  said  that  they  guaranteed  to  give  10  times  more  show  for  no 

higher  admission  fee  than  that  charged  by  others.  I  wish  to  state  emphatically 
that  I  never  saw  one-twentieth  as  much  show  for  five  times  the  money;  to 
say  nothing  of  a  Special  Train  of  Our  Own  Pullman  Cars  and  a  Mammoth 
Water-proof  Pavilion. 

My  advice  to  the  Minneapolis  public  is  to  keep  away  from  the  Bain  bridge 
production  and  Wait  For  the  Big  Show! 
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ADRIAN 


"HAMLET”— WITH  EVERYBODY  ELSE  LEFT  OUT 


Perry  J.  Carter,  Former  Tribune  Cartoonist,  Now  EditO'r  of  Weekly  Newspaper  at 
'  AdtiaJOi,  Spends  .Half  a|  Day  Under  Shade  of  Railway  Water  Tank,  Waiting 
for  Arrival  of  The  Tribune’s  Staff  Representative  on  Docal  Freight, 


WHEN  Perry  J.  Carter  was  cartoonist  on  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  I  used 
to  tell  him  that  a  combination  of  his  personality  and  my  conception  of 
role  would  make  the  greatest  Hamlet  the  world  has  ever  known.  That^s 
the  way  he  looks. 

Then  he  would  reply,  with  a  droll  smile  and  a  drawl,  glancing  up  from  his 
complicated,  leg-folded  slouch  over  his  drawing  board  and  fixing  me  with  his 
non-glittering  eye,  that  he  believed  on  the  whole  I  might  be  right,  at  least  so 
far  as  his  personality  was  concerned.  That's  the  way  he  talks. 

Mr.  Carter  is  now  editor  of  the  Nobles  County  Democrat  at  Adrian.  One 
wonders  what  sort  of  a  country  editor  Hamlet  would  have  made;  a  good  one, 
I  think,  for  he  had  jjhilosophy,  learning,  power  of  effective  and  persistent  con¬ 
templation,  a  love  for  humanity  and  a  sens©  of  humor.  All  these  qualities  are 
useful  to  a  country  editor,  and  Hamlet's  trait  of  indecisive  procrastination 
need  not  have  stood  in  his  way  as  editor  of  a  weekly.  If  you  don't  decide  to¬ 
day  on  a  weekly,  you  can  decide  tomorrow;  and  you  remember  Hamlet  did 
finally  do  things  before  the  drama  went  to  press. 

Mr.  Carter  spent  most  of  yesterday  at  the  Omaha  station,  sitting  in  the 
shadow  of  the  water  tank,  down  where  the  caboose  stops,  waiting  for  my  ar¬ 
rival  on  a  local  freight.  In  his  hands  were  a  pencil  and  a  pad  of  copy  paper, 
and  when  he  wasn't  gazing  out  over  the  rolling  green  prairie  and  soliloquizing, 
he  wrote  pieces  for  his  paper. 

The  local  freight  allowed  him  ample  time  to  indulge  in  soliloquy,  a  ten¬ 
dency  he  possesses  in  common  with  his  Shakespearean  prototype.  It  is  18  miles 
from  Worthington  to  Adrian,  and  it  took  us  just  three  hours  and  a  half  to 
make  it;  the  freight  spending  half  that  time  lying  on  a  siding,  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  meadow  larks,  waiting  for  No.  81,  whose  locomotive  had  blown  out 
a  cylinder  head  and  obstructed  the  main  track. 

Even  and  anon,  seeing  no  smoke  down  the  track  in  the  direction  of  Rush- 
more,  Mr.  Carter  would  cease  his  soliloquizing  and,  impelled  by  one  of  those 
impulses  which  moved  even  Hamlet  to  occasional  action,  would  rise  to  his  feet 
under  the  hypothesis  that  someone  might  have  dropped  into  the  Democrat  of¬ 
fice  to  pay  his  subscription  or  bring  in  an  ad.  Then  he  would  walk  up  Main 
street  to  the  Town  Hall,  turn  in  past  the  Village  Jail  and  enter  his  sanctum. 
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rinding  that  all  was  serene,  and  that  the  foreman  of  the  composing  room  had 
neither  promoted  nor  discharged  himself,  ye  editor  would  return  to  his  shady 
post  under  the  water  tank,  resume  his  soliloquizing,  his  writing  of  pieces  for 
the  paper  and  his  lookout  for  smoke  down  the  track — the  latter  occupation  be¬ 
ing  rather  more  characteristic  of  Bluebeard ’s  sister-in-law,  Anne  by  name,  than 
of  Hamlet. 

Unfortunately  the  local  freight  arrived  during  one  of  Carter’s  periodical 
detours  to  his  office,  and  it  was  there  that  I  found  him,  reading  proof  at  a 
littered  desk  in  one  corner  of  his  well  equipped  establishment.  Type  cases  be¬ 
hind  him  partially  concealed  the  remainder  of  the  big  room  and  all  the  other 
furniture  was  in  the  picture;  a  picture  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  printer,  and 
even  to  one  who  has  served  only  in  that  comparatively  unimportant  division  of 
journalism  known  as  the  editorial  department. 

There  was  a  job  press  for  printing  cards,  envelopes,  bill  heads  and  letter 
heads;  a  cutting  machine  with  a  high  handle  like  a  pump;  a  large  Babcock 
press  for  printing  the  Democrat,  show-bills  and  other  work  of  magnitude;  a 
Linotype  Junior  with  metal  matrices  sliding  down  its  spider  web  of  slanting 
wires  by  gravity,  started  by  the  foreman’s  skillful  fingers  on  the  keyboard; 
copy  hooks  bristling  with  items  or  long  proof  sheets;  imposing  stones  on  which 
lay  the  half  empty  chases  of  last  week’s  paper,  checkered  with  hold-over  ads 
and  plate  matter,  but  with  many  gaping,  oblong  openings  to  receive  next  week ’s 
live  stuff — all  the  gear  and  clutter  of  a  country  newspaper  and  job  printing 
shop,  and  all  reeking  pleasantly  with  the  pungent,  inimitable  and  suggestive 
odor  of  printer's  ink. 

Outside  was  the  sunshine  of  June  in  Southern  Minnesota,  the  green  of 
blowing  grass,  the  blue  and  white  of  a  cloud  dappled  sky,  and  the  cool  air 
running  far  and  free  over  many  a  rich  and  wholesome  mile  of  undulating 
prairie.  Even  the  little  village  jail,  with  its  tiny  battlements  and  formidable 
barred  windows,  seemed  more  like  a  pretty  toy  than  a  grim  dungeon  for  the 
incarceration  of  malefactors  (when  there  are  any),  especially  when  one  turned 
one’s  eyes  from  its  good-natured,  one-story  menace  to  where  a  giant  cotton 
wood,  five  times  the  size  of  the  jail,  waved  its  majestic  bows,  heavy  with  glis¬ 
tening,  whispering  foliage,  high  in  the  golden  air. 

I  looked  at  Carter  through  the  window  before  I  opened  the  door  to  ask: 
*‘Is  ye  editor  in?”  and  I  looked  again  at  the  cotton  wood  tree  and  then  back 
at  Carter. 

I  thought  of  the  crowded,  noisy  office  in  which  he  used  to  draw  his  clever 
pictures  under  a  high  pressure  that  must  have  been  distracting  indeed  to  one 
who  likes  to  soliloquize  under  a  water  tank  while  waiting  for  a  local  freight, 
and  I  murmured  to  myself:  ^‘Hamlet,  old  boy,  thou  hast  chosen  well!” 

He  looks  up  and  smiles  at  my  question:  ye  editor  in?”  then  unfolds 

himself,  rises  and  puts  out  his  hand. 

^'I’ve  spent  most  of  the  day  down  at  the  station  waiting  for  that  freight,” 
he  drawls,  whimsically,  *'but  the  dum  thing  didn’t  come  along  and  I’d  about 
concluded  you’d  be  on  the  passenger.” 

He  takes  me  over  to  his  pleasant  home  for  supper,  beguiling  the  walk  with 
droll  chronicles  of  village  life,  seeing  their  humorous  aspects  keenly  enough, 
but  loving  them  all  the  time. 

^^See  that  tailor  shop?”  he  inquires.  I  see  it.  ^^The  tailor  is  a  good  sort, 
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but  queer.  He  lives  in  the  back  of  his  shop  all  alone.  Some  people  think  he 
is  surly.  But  one  day  the  gasoline  tank  upstairs  exploded  while  the  woman 
who  lives  up  there  was  cooking  supper  for  her  children,  and  he  rushed  up¬ 
stairs,  grabbed  the  dum  thing  and  threw  it  into  the  street.  He  heaved  that 
blazing  contraption  so  valiantly  and  well  that  it  nearly  hit  a  team  of  young 
horses.  The  horses  ran  away  and  the  driver  fell  out  of  the  wagon.  Nobody 
was  hurt.  Some  people  think  nothing  ever  happens  in  a  small  town. 

Suddenly  he  stops  walking — that  is,  suddenly  for  him.  His  finger  goes  to 
his  temple  and  his  eyes  roll.  Hamlet  must  be  about  to  burst  forth  into  an¬ 
other  soliloquy. 

thought  strikes  me  brain,”  he  declaims,  “we  must  e’en  retrace  our 

steps.” 

We  retrace  our  steps  to  the  meat  market  and  purchase  beef  steak  for  sup¬ 
per. 

“Speaking  of  happenings,”  he  resumes  as  we  start  out  again  with  the 
beef  steak  under  the  editorial  arm,  ‘  ^  we  Ve  had  a  lively  time  lately.  Last  week 
there  was  a  repertoire  company  at  the  opera  house  in  a  different  drama  every 
night.  Wish  you’d  been  here.” 

“I  wish  I  had!”  I  interpose  emphatically. 

“Yes,”  he  drawls  smilingly,  “you’d  have  enjoyed  ’em.  Saturday  night 
there  was  commencement  exercises  at  the  high  school.  Sunday  was  compara¬ 
tively  quiet,  but  Monday  night  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  business  men  to 
petition  the  common  council  to  oil  Main  street  again  this  summer,  and  right  in 
the  midst  of  the  meeting  the  school  house  was  struck  by  lightning  and  a  lot  of 
shingles  ripped  off.  Tonight  there  are  commencement  exercises  at  the  Catho¬ 
lic  school.  They  say  the  program  is  three  hours  and  a  half  long.  We’ll  go  up.” 

After  supper  Carter  goes  over  to  a  neighbor ’s-to  ask  him  to  take  us  for 
an  automobile  ride.  He  comes  back,  sits  down  on  the  steps,  meditates,  and  then 
slowly  reports: 

“He’ll  be  right  over.  His  wife  had  just  told  him  he  had  to  cut  the  grass, 
so  I  had  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  give  us  a  ride  untli  after  dark.” 

Carter  is  a  prominent  citizen  of  Adrian,  with’  a  voice  and  an  influence  in 
civic  affairs.  He  is  managing  editor,  editorial  writer,  reporter,  business  man¬ 
ager,  advertising  manager  and  circulation  manager  of  a  successful  paper,  and 
occasionally  takes  a  hand  at  the  press  on  crowded  days. 

He  is  living  in  the  center  and  midst  of  human  events,  and  no  one  who 
really  sees  and  appreciates  the  life  of  a  country  editor  from  .the  inside  can 
possibly  have  the  blindness  of  judgment  to  say: 

“Enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 
In  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry. 

And  lose  the  name  of  action.” 

P.  S. — If  the  impression  is  gathered  from  this  rambling  sketch  that  Car¬ 
ter  is  better  suited  to  the  role  of  Jacques  in  “As  You  Like  It”  than  he  is 
to  Hamlet,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  started  out  by  saying  that  he  had  only 
the  personality  and  somebody  else  the  conception. 
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LUVERNE 

SONGS  OF  THE  CRAFTS 


Tribune  Wanderer  Surprised  to  Find  a  Beal  Mergenthaler  liinotype  Busy  at  Work 
in  Dwelling  House  in  Outskirts  of  Duverne^ — Operator-Owner  Sets  Type 


For  All  Newspapers  ’Bound-About. 

HE  SOUNDS  of  a  trade  are  as  distinctive  as  its  visible  insignia. 

There  is  no  other  note  in  the  world  like  the  blacksmith’s  hammer 


falling  on  the  anvil.  The  snarl  of  a  carpenter’s  saw  through  pine  wood 
is  as  unmistakable  as  the  theme  of  a  familiar  symphony;  you  can  tell  a  block 
away  when  he  hits  a  knot,  even  though  you  can’t  hear  what  he  says.  You 
can  imagine  even  that.  Nobody  else  snips  a  pair  of  shears  with  quite  the 
professional  zing-zing  of  a  barber.  A  tin  shop  is  musical  with  nice  little  noises 
heard  in  no  other  place  in  the  world.  A  blind  man  can  tell  when  a  plumber 
is  plumbing,  a  weaver  weaving,  a  lawn  mower  mowing  or  a  telegrapher  sending 
a  message.  Every  craft  has  its  song — born,  like  folk  music,  out  of  the  trade- 
toil  of  its  followers. 

Walking,  late  last  evening,  along  an  obscure  street  in  the  outlying  resi¬ 
dence  portion  of  Luverne,  I  heard  a  craft-song  that  could  not  be  misinterpreted. 
It  was  a  song  I  knew  as  well  as  “Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold”  or  “Annie 
Laurie,”  and  as  individual  as  the  blacksmith’s  hammer  or  the  carpenter’s  saw. 

I  looked  over  a  broken  fence  and  along  a  leafy  tunnel  of  box  elders,  at  a 
shabby  little  white  house  with  an  uncurtained  front  window.  Even  when  I 
saw  the  object  for  which  my  ears  had  sent  my  eyes  in  search,  I  couldn’t 
believe  them.  As  soon  look  for  a  threshing  machine  in  the  grand  salon  of  an 
Atlantic  liner  as  for  this  thing  in  the  front  room  of  a  tiny  house  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  a  village. 

Yet,  there  it  was,  its  song  sounding  in  my  ears  and  carrying  me  back  to 
the  crowded,  noisy  composing  room  of  a  city  daily,  where  30  such  monsters 
sing  incessantly  at  their  task  of  turning  copy  into  news  for  the  readers  of  a 
daily  paper. 

It  was  the  clattery,  clanky,  dinky,  hesitant,  yet  rhythmical  song  of  a 
Mergenthaler  linotype,  the  marvelous  machine  that  sets  type  and  thinks  while 
it  works. 

I  turned  into  the  grassy  path,  stumbled  through  the  dark  to  the  open 
door  and  entered;  forgetting  to  knock  under  the  spell  of  this  mechanical  siren. 
The  back  of  the  machine  was  toward  me  and  the  operator  went  on  tapping 
the  keyboard,  short  pauses  showing  where  he  held  down  a  key  long  enough  to 
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make  a  double  letter,  and  longer  ones  indicating,  that  he  had  stopped  to  read 
another  line  of  copy. 

When  I  walked  around  to  the  keyboard  side  he  looked  up  and  nodded 
pleasantly.  I  explained  as  well  as  I  could  my  unexplainable  presence,  and 
tried  lamely  to  excuse  the  inexcusable. 

He  didn’t  seem  to  mind  the  intrusion;  in  fact,  I  think  he  liked  it.  He 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  lighted  a  pipe;  and  there  is  nothing  so  calculated 
to  put  an  intrusive  guest  at  his  ease  as  leaning  back  in  one’s  chair  and  lighting 
a  pipe. 

In  response  to  a  question  he  explained  that  he  was  an  independent  type¬ 
setter  and  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Typographical  union;  “though 
we  have  no  local  chapel  here.”  His  task  was  to  set  type  for  several  weekly 
newspapers  in  Luverne  and  hereabouts,  and  do  some  job  work  besides. 

“There  isn’t  work  enough  around  here  for  more  than  one  linotype,”  he 
said,  “so  I  get  it  all.  I  couldn’t  see  any  use  of  paying  rent  for  a  place  down¬ 
town.  So  I  set  the  stuff  here  at  odd  times,  and  I’m  handy  to  the  garden  if  I 
take  a  notion  to  dig,  and  to  the  wife  if  she  wants  any  errands  run.  I  have 
an  electric  motor  to  run  the  machine  but  I  can’t  get  gas  to  heat  the  metal;  1 
have  to  use  kerosene,  see?” 

And  he  showed  me  how  he  had  ingeniously  rigged  up  a  tank  of  oil  which 
fed  a  forced  flame  under  the  metal  pot — on  the  same  principal  as  a  kerosene 
cookstove. 

We  live  and  learn,  if  we  use  our  eyes  and  ears;  and  one  of  the  things 
we  learn  is  that  the  differences  between  town  and  country  are  not  essential 
things,  but  are  the  most  unimportant  and  superflcial  things  in  the  world.  En¬ 
vironment  and  exterior  accessories  are  the  thinnest  of  veneers  and  can  be 
penetrated  by  a  sharp  eye  as  easily  as  the  veneer  on  an  almost-mahogany 
bureau  can  be  scraped  off  by  a  sharp  knife.  Underneath  is  always  the  same, 
old,  human  wood. 

Next  time  I  go  to  New  York  I  shall  expect  to  find  a  washer  woman  setting 
up  her  tubs  and  plying  her  trade  in  the  Egyptian  gallery  of  the  Metropolitan 
Art  Museum,  so  she  will  be  handy  to  the  mummy  of  Earn  Tah  II,  if  she  takes 
a  notion  to  read  his  laudatory  hieroglyphical  epitaph. 
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SOUTH  BEND 

A  TOWN  THAT  WAS,  BUT  IS  NOT 


South  Bend,  Three  Miles  From  Mankato,  Was  a  Town  Tong:  Ag:o,  But  Is  Not  Now — 
It  Started  in  1853,  and  Tater  Was  Wiped  Off  the  Map  By  Action  of  Omaha 


Railroad — During:  Fifties  Fleet  of  50  Steamboats  Plied 
the  Minnesota  River. 

HIS  is  the  story  of  a  town  that  was,  but  is  not. 

You  can  easily  find  the  exact  spot  where  it  isn’t  by  taking  a  map 


of  the  state,  following  the  Minnesota  river  from  its  headwaters  on  the 
western  boundary  southeastward  to  where  it  takes  a  big  bend  toward  the 
northeast.  On  the  south  shore  of  this  great  curve  once  stood  the  prosperous 
little  town  of  South  Bend,  of  which  nothing  now  is  left  but  two  or  three  old 
stone  buildings  and  a  large  number  of  grass-grown  holes  in  the  ground. 

If  your  map  does  not  show  any  of  these  holes  find  the  city  of  Mankato 
and  figure  three  miles  up  the  river,  and  there,  just  where  your  pencil  rests, 
was  South  Bend. 

South  Bend  was  started  in  November  of  1853;  a  year  later  than  Mankato. 
It  was  intended  to  cripple  the  latter  city,  and  might  have  succeeded  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Omaha  railroad,  which,  in  the  sixties,  was  built  through  this 
valley  and  decided  once  and  for  all  the  smart  rivalry  between  the  two  towns 
by  establishing  a  station  at  Mankato  and  refusing  to  put  one  at  South  Bend 
because  it  was  only  three  miles  away.  Then  the  railroad  did  to  South  Bend 
exactly  what  it  did  to  the  lively  steamboat  traffic  that  built  so  many  towns 
along  this  navigable  valley  60  years  ago — it  simply  wiped  it  off  of  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

During  the  fifties  a  fleet  of  over  50  steamboats  plied  a  busy  trade  on  the 
Minnesota  river  between  Fort  Eidgley  and  St.  Paul,  carrying  settlers  and  their 
household  goods  up  the  river  and  bringing  back  crops. 

The  idea  of  South  Bend  was  born  in  the  brain  of  one  Samuel  Humbert- 
son,  captain  of  the  good  ship  Clarion,  one  of  the  above-mentioned  fleet.  The 
clerk  of  the  Clarion  was  Alden  Bryant,  and  Captain  Humbertson  and  he  met 
in  St.  Paul  two  enterprising  gentleman  pioneers  who  were  seeking  their  for¬ 
tunes  on  the  frontier:  General  Lyman  Matthews,  of  Kentucky,  sah,  and  D.  C. 
Evans  of  La  Crosse,  sir. 

These  four  men  came  up  the  river  to  start  settlement  beyond  Mankato, 
their  idea  being  to  intercept  Mankato ’s  trade  from  the  west,  and,  being  at  the 
southernmost  bend  of  the  river,  to  afford  a  more  convenient  disembarking  point 
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for  settlers  coming  up  the  river  and  headed  for  the  rich  prairie  of  Southern 
Minnesota  and  Northern  Iowa. 

It  was  a  perfectly  good  idea  and  it  came  pretty  near  working;  in  fact, 
for  more  than  10  years  it  did  work. 

They  surveyed  and  mapped  out  a  big  town,  and  started  their  townsite 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  They  sold  lots  to  settlers  for  severals  years,  the 
prices,  during  1854  and  ’55,  reaching  as  high  a  mark  as  $500  per  lot.  Four 
or  five  stores  sprang  up  and  did  a  rushing  business,  Eckstrom  &  Brown  hav¬ 
ing  a  general  store  that  surpassed  everything  m  this  part  of  the  country  in 

its  amount  of  yearly  trade.  The  Eckstrom  &  Brown  building  is  one  of  the 

few  still  standing.  It  is  used  now  as  the  town  hall  of  South  Bend  township, 
Blue  Earth  county,  and  stands  locked  most  of  the  time  by  the  side  of  the 
grass-grown  driveway  that  used  to  be  worn  by  the  wheels  of  farmers’  wagons, 
the  shoes  of  shopping  housewives  and  the  bare  feet  of  children  coming  for 
two  cents  worth  of  yeast  for  mother’s  baking,  and  a  stick  of  peppermint  or 
horehound  candy  for  their  own  delectation. 

Another  building  that  yet  remains,  and  the  only  one  still  used  for  its 
original  purpose  is  the  little  Welch  church,  the  oldest  church  in  Blue  Earth 
county.  Here  were  enlisted  many  of  the  Second  Minnesota  cavalry  during 

the  Civil  war,  and  the  table  upon  which  they  signed  the  muster  roll  is  still 

used  every  Sabbath. 

In  1857  a  great  hotel  was  built,  three  stories  in  height,  if  you  can  bring 
yourself  to  believe  it!  It  was  opened  with  a  grand  ball  to  which  all  the 
chivalry  and  beauty  of  the  new  country  came  from  miles  around,  and  the 
social  status  of  South  Bend,  as  well  as  its  industrial  future,  seemed  assured. 

Two  mills,  one  of  which  ground  grist  as  well  as  logs,  sprang  up  in  South 
Bend  and  were  busy  day  and  night.  Blacksmiths,  coopers,  carpenters,  wagon 
makers,  wheelwrights  and  other  trades  were  represented,  and  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions  sent  disciples  of  theology,  medicine  and  jurisprudence  to  fill  their 
places  in  the  growing  center  of  civilization.  The  Demon  Eum,  than  whom  no 
pioneer  is  more  energetic  or  earlier  in  the  field,  held  riotous  court  in  three  or 
four  gilded  palaces  of  iniquity  and  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  lacking  to  make 
South  Bend  a  populous,  prosperous  and  exemplary  municipality. 

During  the  Indian  troubles  in  the  valley  which  culminated  in  the  Sioux 
outbreak  at  New  TJlm  in  1862,  South  Bend  was  a  militia  post  and  General 
Flandreau  had  his  headquarters  there.  The  grassy  mounds  marking  the  old 
rifle  pits  may  still  be  seen. 

When  New  Ulm  was  hastily  evacuated  after  the  Sioux  massacre  the  ter¬ 
rified  refugees  fled  to  South  Bend,  25  miles  down  river,  and  there  were  given 
thgir  first  meal  since  leaving  their  homes.  The  women  of  South  Bend  had  a 
grand  baking  bee  for  their  hungry  neighbors  and  the  men  of  the  town  killed 
cattle  and  roasted  them  whole  on  the  river  bank;  a  barbecue,  one  may  well 
imagine,  with  less  of  jollity  and  more  of  dread  and  sorrow,  than  is  usual  on 
such  festive  occasions. 

But  finally  came  the  Omaha  road  from  the  Twin  Cities  southward  to 
Sioux  City  on  its  way  to  Omaha.  It  chose  Mankato  for  its  station  and  ignor¬ 
ed  South  Bend.  The  steamboat  trade  was  withdrawn  and  South  Bend  slowly 
died;  the  obvious  diagnosis  of  the  case  being  malnutrition.  People  moved 
away,  abandoned  houses  were  torn  down,  and  business  limped  into  the  silent 
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tomb.  The  last  store  to  hold  out  was  that  kept  by  D.  P.  Davis,  who  finally  sold 
the  hotel  and  the  store  to  an  anonymous  miscreant  who,  they  do  say  around 
these  pajts,  burned  them  both  down  one  dark  night  for  the  insurance;  but 
the  fire  made  it  so  hot  for  him  that  he  had  to  skip  out  before  the  ashes  were 
cold,  and  so  never  got  a  cent  of  the  insurance  after  all. 

So  this  is  the  story  of  a  town  that  was,  but  is  not.  As  you  motor  through 
it  today  the  dust  from  your  own  wheels  hides,  almost  completely,  the  few 
crumbled  traces  of  its  prosperity,  gaping  like  open  graves  by  the  road  side. 
Three  miles  ahead,  to  the  northward,  the  high,  wooded  banks  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  are  crowded  with  colleges,  at  the  foot  of  which,  nearer  the  river,  lies  a 
beautiful  city  of  12,000  people  that  was  started  only  a  year  earlier  than  South 
Bend;  the  city  of  Mankato,  where  the  Omaha  road  decided  to  build  a  station. 
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LAKE  CRYSTAL 


TRAVELING  ON  THE  “THROUGH  LOCAL" 


“Fifteen  Minutes  for  Dinner”  Is  Welcome  Cry  of  Brakeman  as  “Through  liocal” 
Approaches  Fake  Crystal — Weary  Tribune  Traveler  Is  Ashamed  at  Crowd¬ 
ing  Helpless  Women  and  Children  From  Funch  Counter  and 
Fats  His  Pie  Out  on  the  Hard,  Cold  Station  Platform. 


AKE  CRYSTAL  is  the  next  stop;  15  minutes  for  dinner!'' 

I  j  To  those  who  always  travel  de  luxe  on  a  swift  steel  express  train, 

gliding  smoothly  over  a  firm  roadbed,  with  a  spotless,  glistening 
dining  ear  ready  to  serve  daintily  appointed  meals  whenever  one  is  ready  to 
eat  them,  the  brakeman 's  badly  enunciated  announcement,  ‘  ‘  15  minutes  for 
dinner!"  has  little  or  no  significance. 

How  welcome  it  is,  though,  when  you  have  left  some  way  station  on  a 
branch  line  at  7  a.  m.,  after  a  mediocre  breakfast  eaten  before  6,  paced  the 
vitrified  brick  platform  at  the  mainline  junction  for  47  minutes  waiting  fcr 
the  “through  local"  and  ridden  on  that  paradoxical  conveyance  until  lil:35. 
If  you  do  not  instantly  realize  that  the  term  “through  local"  is  a  paradox, 
travel  on  one  for  a  few  hours  and  experience  a  radical  change  of  opinion. 

The  smoking  car  is  uncomfortably  full  of  uncomfortable  men.  Window§ 
that  have  been  opened  to  relieve  lungs  stifled  by  a  mixture  of  smoke  from 
several  brands  of  shiny,  5-eent  cigars,  reeking  pipes  and  assorted  cigarets, 
admit  a  tainted  gas  that  is  one-third  air  and  two-thirds  sulphurous  fumes 
from  the  locomotive.  Coal  smoke,  cinders,  dust  and  sand  also  fly  in  and  turn 
the  threadbare,  red  plush  seats  a  grimy  and  repulsive  gray.  You  know  that 
the  inside  of  your  throat  is  about  the  same  color  as  the  red  plush,  and  it  feels 
about  as  threadbare;  so  you  are  filled  with  a  horrible  conviction  that  your 
respiratory  channels  are  turning  the  same  dusty  gray  as  the  seats. 

You  are  so  hot  and  dirty  that  you  loathe  yourself,  and  try  not  to  touch 
your  fingers  together  or  bring  them  in  contact  with  any  part  of  your  begrimed 
person;  but  you  cannot  resist  rubbing  your  nose  now  and  then  to  ascertain  if 
it  can  possibly  be  as  black  as  that  of  the  unshaven  wretch  who  crowded  in 
beside  you  at  the  last  station.  One  glance  at  your  experimenting  finger-ends 
convinces  you  that  it  is. 

You  have  been  hungry  for  a  lone  time,  and  it  seems  day  before  yesterday 
since  you  had  those  prunes,  that  soggy  toast  and  that  tepid,  metalic  coffee  at 
6  o'clock.  And  never  before  have  you  realized  that  the  line  between*  hunger 
and  sea  sickness  is  as  fine  as  that  which  separates  the  sublime  from  the 
ridiculous. 
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'Station  after  station  arrives  in  interminable  succession — all  exactly  alike. 
There  are  the  same  outlying  shacks  with  little  vegetable  gardens,  indicating 
the  approach  of  another  town;  the  same  lumber  yard;  the  same  piles  of  tiling 
shipped  in  for  prairie  drainage;  the  same  aggravating  glimpses  of  shaded 
homes  in  the  distance,  where  you  imagine  wholesome  food  being  set  out  on  a 
clean  table  in  a  cozy  diningroom;  the  same  Main  street  with  its  double  row 
of  one  and  two-story  buildings,  with  the  bank  on  a  corner;  the  same  white¬ 
washed  enclosures  with  inclined  planes  for  shipping  cattle;  the  same  elevator; 
the  same  truck  loads  of  milk  cans;  the  same  station  agent;  the  same  loafers; 
the  same  swarm  of  departing  travelers,  and  the  same  squeal  of  the  air  brake's 
as  the  train  comes  to  a  jerky  stop.  Under  favorable  circumstances  you  might 
discover  subtle  differences  here  and  there,  but  this  morning  your  inactive  brain, 
vapid  with  hunger  and  stupified  by  smoke,  discovers  no  distinctions  except  the 
signs  on  the  ends  of  the  little  red  depots.  They  do  vary. 

The  brakeman  has  been  teetering  down  the  unsteady  aisle  at  intervals 
all  morning  calling:  ‘‘Slayton  is  the  next  stop!’’  “Lime  Creek  is  the  next 
stop!  ”  and  one  of  your  headachy  modes  of  passing  the  time  has  been  to  keep 
a  sluggish  lookout  for  these  station  signs  in  order  to  discover  what  he  really 
yelled.  Now  he  pricks  your  attention  by  adding  a  phrase  to  his  formula: 
“Lake  Crystal  is  the  next  stop;  15  minutes  for  dinner!'^ 

Hope,  which  had  seemingly  been  refuting  its  well-known  tendency  to 
spring  eternal  in  the  human  breast,  revives  at  this  unexpected  announcement. 
You  suddenly  realize  that  life  is  not  all  so  dull  and  purposeless  as  riding  on 
a  “through  local”  has  led  you  sleepily  and  peevishly  to  believe. 

Lake  Crystal  is  not  in  sight  yet;  you  cannot  even  see  the  elevator  sticking 
up  across  the  prairie  ahead,  yet  several  traveling  men  rise  and  edge  toward 
the  front  end.  You  wonder  if  they  are  victims  of  the  awful  hallucinations  of 
starvation  and  are  about  to  hurl  themselves  from  the  train,  deluded  by  the 
brakeman ’s  criminal  inadvertence  in  using  the  word  “dinner.”  You  have 
about  decided  that  they  are,  and  are  dimly  grateful  that  the  insanity  of 
hunger  is  taking  a  less  violent  form  in  your  caso  when  a  man  you  know 
passes  your  seat  on  his  way  forward  and  says: 

“The  lunchroom  at  Lake  Crystal  is  only  half  large  enough,  and  it’s 
‘first  come,  first  served.’  ” 

Then  you  come  to  full  consciousness,  and  realize  how  primal  desires  force 
their  pitiless  way  through  the  veneer  of  civilization  and  demand  brutal 
gratification  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  golden  rule. 

You  join  the  crowd  at  the  front  end  of  the  oar,  and  when  the  train  stops 
you  push  your  tigerish  way  past  smaller  men  and  walk  swiftly— nay,  run — 
across  the  brick  platform  to  an  open  door  outside  of  which  a  fat  boy  is 
clanging  a  bell;  the  bell  indicating  the  direction  and  the  obese  youth,  perhaps, 
the  nutritive  power  of  the  food. 

Size  and  speed  serve  you  well  in  this  savage  race  for  nourishment.  You 
are  second  to  enter  the  lunchroom,  being  beaten  only  by  the  news  agent,  who 
got  off  the  baggage  car  ahead  and  has  had  daily  practice  for  years. 

Inside  is  a  counter  like  a  hollow  square,  surrounded  by  high  stools  and 
heaped  high  with  “vittles.  ”  You  notice  opposite  each  stool  a  plate  covered 
with  boiled  beef,  boiled  potato  and  boiled  beets.  Dinner  was  served  as  soon 
as  the  train  whistled  and  three  or  four  alert  girls  stand  ready  to  feed  the 


rapidly  gathering  animals.  These  animals  at  first  are  all  men,  filling  up  the 
stools  and  falling  to  without  delay.  Any  student  of  efficiency  could  get  all 
sorts  of  valuable  pointers  from  the  passengers  who  pour  off  a  “through  local" 
and  swarm  into  a  lo-minute  lunchroom. 

The  boiled  viands  on  the  plates  are  not  the  only  edibles  in  sight — far  be 
it  from  so!  There  are  glass  standards  along  the  counter  on  which  are  piles 
of  ham  sandwiches,  cords  of  doughnuts  and  whole  nests  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
all  shielded  by  glass  covers,  like  specimens  in  an  anatomical  museum.  Thin 
segments  of  various  species  of  pie  repose  on  plates  here  and  there,  like 
triangular  demonstrations  in  geometry. 

The  food  is  good — licking  good,  in  fact — and  the  coffee  fragrant,  aromatic 
and  piping  hot.  You  tackle  a  sandwich  ana  a  cup  of  coffee  instantly,  for  all 
these  details  that  have  taken  so  long  to  describe  have  flashed  through  your 
vision  while  you  were  climbing  the  stool.  As  you  take  your  first  hearty  bite 
your  savagery  is  somewhat  quelled  by  plaintive,  soprano  voices  behind  you 
complaining  that  there  is  no  more  room  and  that  the  train  will  leave  in  a  few 
minutes  now.  It  is  borne  in  upon  you,  with  a  sudden  sinking  of  self-respect, 
that  you  have  utterly  forgotten  the  rule  of  “women  and  children  first"  and 
you  know  yourself  for  what  you  really  are — a  coward  and  a  poltroon — who, 
if  a  ship  were  sinking,  would  fight  for  a  place  in  the  first  lifeboat  instead  of 
standing  calmly  back  (as  you  have  so  often  pictured  the  scene),  a  hero  to  the 
last;  going  down  to  noble  death  with  a  smile  on  your  pallid  lips  and  sending 
messages  of  Christian  consolation  to  your  surviving  relatives  far  away. 

Thank  Heaven,  you  have  the  grace  to  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  yourself, 
at  any  rate,  to  bolt  your  sandwich  whole,  swallow  your  coffee  at  a  gulp  and 
take  your  custard  pie  out  onto  the  platform  so  that  someone  else  can  have  your 
stool  and  you  can  not  see  helpless  females  and  their  young  kept  away  from 
needed  food  by  the  hungry  lords  of  creation. 

Presently  the  train  starts  and  soon  the  brakeman  shouts:  “Mankato  is 
the  next  stop!  "  You  are  getting  off  at  Mankato,  where  there  is  plenty  to  eat 
and  lots  of  time  in  which  to  eat  it.  A  final,  burning  blush  of  shame  rushes 
to  your  dusty,  sooty  face  with  the  consciousness  that  you  had  forgotten  all 
about  that,  as  well  as  about  the  generations  of  well-bred  ancestors  of  whom 
you  like  to  boast,  when  your  hungry,  brutal  physical  nature  responded  to  the 
brakeman 's  stimulating  cry:  “15  minutes  for  dinner! 
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NEW  ULM 

THE  TRUE  STORY  AT  LAST 


New  Ulm  Man  Who  Came  Ito  Minnesota  More  Than  Sixty  Years  AgO'  Relates  Story 
of  the  Death  of  “Dittle  Crow,”  Sioux  Chief,  W’ho  Red  Indians  in  Massacre 
of  Settlers.,  ’Way  Back  in  ’62. 


This  is  the  true  story  of  the  death  of  Little  Crow,  Sioux  chief  iu  command 
of  the  Indians  who  massacred  citizens  of  New  Ulm  in  1862.  It  has 
never  been  circumstantially  published,  and  should  clarify,  once  and  for  all, 
the  mixture  of  contradictory  rumors  regarding  the  end  of  that  redoubtable 
red  warrior. 

The  story  was  told  me  by  Kichard  Pfeiferle,  a  young  German  only  76 
years  of  age,  who  came  to  St.  Paul  when  he  was  14  years  old,  and  moved,  iu 
the  fall  of  1854,  up  the  Minnesota  river  to  Traverse  de  Sioux.  His  father 
was  a  gun  smith — ‘‘the  only  man  in  the  valley  at  the  time  who  could  a 
stock  on  a  gun  barrel,”  Mr.  Pfefferle  says,  “though  the  blacksmiths  used  to 
try  it.” 

If  you  met  Mr.  Pfefferle  casually  and  noted  his  neat  black  coat,  his  white 
beard  and  whiter  hair,  his  gentle,  fine  face  and  his  quiet  eyes,  you  might  set 
him  down  for  a  retired  Baptist  clergyman;  but  he  isn’t.  He  is  an  old  Indian 
fighter,  with  much  hard  service  to  his  credit.  He  used  to  play  outdoor  games 
at  Traverse  do  Sioux  with  the  same  young  Indians  who  afterward  burned  and 
murdered  in  this  lovely  valley.  Hippolite  Ange,  a  Sioux  halfbreed,  was  his 
constant  opponent  during  long  winter  evenings  at  old-fashioned  euchre;  “and 
when  I  saw  him  hanged  with  38  others  at  Mankato,”  Mr.  Pfefferle  quaintly 
remarks,  “I  said  to  myself,  ‘Hippolite,  we’ve  euchered  you  for  good  this 
time.’  ” 


Mr.  Pfefferle  was  clerk  in  a  store  at  St.  Peter  when  the  Sioux  outbreak 
exploded  and  he  came  up  the  river  with  the  party  of  150  under  Plandreau, 
helped  build  the  barricades  in  the  streets  of  New  Ulm,  and  scouted  over  the 
country,  rescuing  frightened  settlers  and  interring  the  unburied  dead.  This 
party,  by  the  way,  marched  30  miles  from  St.  Peter  to  New  Ulm  in  about  eight 
hours  on  that  hot  day  in  August,  1862.  After  the  outbreak  he  enlisted  in 
the  First  Minnesota  Mounted  Eangers  under  General  Sibley  and  went  into 
North  Dakota. 

“Sibley  heard  at  Camp  Atchison  that  there  were  Indian  troubles  over  on 
the  Missouri  river,”  says  Mr.  Pfefferle,  “and  he  set  out  with  about  2,000 
men.  My  company  was  left  behind  to  protect  Camp  Atchison.  In  August  of 
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1863  we  heard  that  there  was  a  band  of  Indians  at  Devils  Lake,  and  we  set 
out  to  get  them.  With  a  detachment  of  artillery  and  12  wagons  we  marched 
65  miles  across  the  prairie  to  Devils  Lake.  The  Indians  were  gone,  but  we 
found  traces  of  their  having  been  there,  and  it  must  have  been  but  a  few 
days  before,  for  the  broken  twigs  of  the  choke  cherry  trees  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake  had  hardly  withered  yet. 

‘^Well,  we  were  riding  along  one  day  not  far  from  the  lake,  when  we 
saw  an  Indian  trying  to  hide  in  a  clump  of  weeds.  The  prairie  is  covered  with 
short  grass,  you  know,  and  where  a  gopher  throws  up  a  little  heap  of  dirt,  a 
clump  of  weeds  will  spring  up.  But  they  were  not  high  enough  to  hide  the 
Indian  and  one  of  our  halfbreed  guides  rode  over  to  him.  He  surrendered  at 
once,  giving  us  a  beautiful  double-barreled  gun  with  a  broken  stock. 

‘‘He  was  the  tiredest,  hungriest  Indian  you  ever  saw,  and  who  do  you 
suppose  he  was?  He  was  Wo-wi-na-pa,  the  youngest  son  of  Little  Crow. 

“He  told  us  the  story  of  his  father’s  death,  and  I’ll  tell  it  to  you.  Little 
Crow,  with  16  Indians,  left  Devils  Lake  in  the  spring  of  1863  and  came  down 
between  Lake  Traverse  and  Big  Stone  lake  to  steal  horses.  Finally  all  that 
were  left  of  the  band,  the  rest  having  secured  horses  and  ridden  away,  were 
Little  Crow  and  his  son.  They  were  in  the  woods  one  day,  about  seven  miles 
from  Hutchinson,  picking  berries.  Suddenly  they  saw  a  settler  with  his  son, 
not  far  off.  Little  Crow  picked  up  from  the  ground  the  handsome  double- 
barreled  gun  that  had  been  given  him  by  the  government  on  one  of  his  visits 
to  Washington;  and  just  as  he  raised  it  to  his  shoulder  to  take  aim,  the  settler, 
or  his  boy,  fired  breaking  the  stock  of  the  gun,  and  wounding  Little  Crow  in 
the  breast. 

“He  fell  to  the  ground  and  the  settler,  not  knowing,  of  course,  how 
many  Indians  there  might  be,  fled  away  with  his  boy.  Little  Crow  moaned  for 
water,  which  his  son  brought  him,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  he  breathed  his 
last. 

“Wo-wi-na-pa  left  his  father’s  body  and  started  on  his  long  journey  to 
Devils  Lake.  I  declare  I  felt  sorry  for  him,  even  if  he  was  a  Sioux,  when 
he  told  us  about  that  trip.  He  crossed  the  divide,  carrying  his  own  and  his 
father ’s  guns.  In  a  few  days  his  food  gave  out  and  his  ammunition  was  gone. 
Presently  he  struck  the  trail  of  the  big  Sibley  party  and  for  days  he  followed 
it,  camping  where  they  had  camped,  and  living  on  such  refuse  as  he  could 
pick  up;  scraps  of  cold  bacon  and  beef  and  broken  bits  of  hardtack. 

“Soon  he  became  too  weak  to  carry  both  guns,  so  he  threw  his  own 
away  and  kept  the  broken  one  his  father  had  received  from  Undo  Sam. 
After  a  while  he  came  to  the  point  where  the  Sibley  trail  bent  off  to  the 
south,  and  he  had  to  go  north  to  reach  his  friends  at  Devils  Lake.  He  had  no 
food  and  no  ammunition,  remember;  but  in  one  of  the  camps  he  found  a  car¬ 
bine  cartridge.  Of  course  it  was  no  good  to  him  as  it  was,  but  he  was  smart 
enough  to  draw  out  the  powder,  cut  the  bullet  into  small  pieces  and  load  one 
barrel  of  his  father’s  shotgun.  Then  just  one  charge  stood  between  him  and 
starvation. 

“With  that  one  charge  he  killed  a  wolf,  and  on  that  wolf  he  had  been 
living  for  five  days  when  we  captured  him.  Baw  wolf  flesh  in  hot  August 
weather  is  not  what  you  might  call  good  eating,  but  it  had  kept  body  and  soul 
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together.  He  was  so  hungry  when  we  got  him  that  I  believe  he  was  glad  to 
be  captured. 

^‘We  took  him  back  to  Camp  Atchison,  from  there  he  was  taken  to  Fort 
Snelling  and  sent  down  to  Kock  Island  with  some  of  the  women  and  children 
of  the  Indians  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  New  Ulm  trouble.  Later  they 
were  all  sent  up  the  Missouri  to  the  Santee  agency  and  there  Wo-wi-na-pa 
died  a  few  years  ago. 

“You  might  be  interested  to  know  what  became  of  Little  Crow's  famous 
gun.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Governor  Marshall  and  he  sent  it  as  a  souvenir 
to  Lampson,  the  settler  w'ho  fired  the  shot  that  broke  tLe  stock  of  the  gun 
and  put  an  end  to  Little  Crow,  one  of  the  meanest  Sioux  Indians  that  ever 
stole  horses,  burned  houses  and  murdered  innocent  women  and  children." 
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JONES’ FORD 

A  BROKEN  DREAM  OF  TWO  CENTURIES  AGO 


Jones’  Ford,  Which  Is  Not  a  Ford  Any  More,  Has  Historical  Story  Dating  Back 
More  Than  200  Years — Famous  Explorer,  Ee  Sueur,  Thought  He  Had 
Found  a  Rich  Copper  Mine. 

JONES’  FORD  is  not  a  postoffice.  Neither  is  it  a  ford,  although  it  used  to 
be.  It  has  not  even  a  building,  being  marked  merely  by  a  red  iron  bridge 
across  the  Blue  Earth  river  at  the  bottom  of  its  curving,  deep  cut  valley, 
about  three  miles  above  its  juncture  with  the  Minnesota. 

History  in  Jones’  Ford  goes  back  more  than  200  years,  which  is  at  least 
150  years  before  the  original  Jones  forded  the  Blue  Earth  at  this  point  and 
immortalized  himself  in  local  annals. 

The  tale  of  Pierre  Charles  Le  Sueur’s  piteous  and  tragic  dream  was 
actively  told  in  this  remote  valley  in  the  spring  of  1701.  Then  the  tale 
remained  unpublished  and  the  valley  forgotten  by  white  men  for  a  century 
and  a  half. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  this  story  should  have  been  dated  from  Fort  Le  Hullier, 
a  tiny  frontier  post  that  went  out  of  existence  in  the  spring  of  1702;  but  even 
a  reporter  who  cares  nothing  about  having  his  news  up-to-date,  feels  some 
little  compunction  in  submitting  an  article  from  a  place  that  ceased  to  exist 
214  years  ago. 

Late  in  the  Seventeenth  century,  Le  Sueur,  one  of  the  many  valiant  and 
adventurous  Frenchmen  to  whom  we  prosperous  and  happy  residents  of  the 
prosperous  and  happy  Northwest  owe  such  an  incalculable  debt  of  gratitude,  met 
a  Sioux  medicine  man  somewhere  in  this  part  of  the  country;  probably  along 
the  upper  Mississippi  valley.  In  his  magic  pouch  the  medicine  man  carried  a 
little  sample  of  greenish-blue  earth  which  interested  the  observant  Le  Sueur 
greatly.  He  believed  it  to  contain  copper,  and  when  the  Indian  told  him  that 
it  came  from  a  great  mother  deposit  far  up  the  St.  Peter  river  (now  the  Min¬ 
nesota),  he  dreamed  of  finding  an  El  Dorado  such  as  none  of  his  exploring  com¬ 
patriots  had  discovered. 

He  persuaded  the  medicine  man  to  let  him  have  the  piece  of  blue  earth 
and  he  took  it  with  him  back  to  France  in  1696  and  had  it  assayed  by  pne 
of  the  king’s  chemists,  Le  Hullier  by  name.  Le  Hullier,  to  Le  Sueur’s  great 
delight,  pronounced  it  copper.  The  overjoyed  explorer  then  secured  from  his 
king  a  commission  to  work  this  mine  in  the  far  distant  domain  and,  after 
delays  and  hardships,  in  an  all-summer  journey  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
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sippi,  finally  reached  the  junction  of  the  Minnesota  and  Blue  Earth  in  the 
autumn  of  1700,  went  up  the  Blue  Earth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Le  Sueur,  about 
two  miles,  and  established  winter  quarters  on  one  of  the  many  high  bluffs 
overlooking  both  rivers,  calling  the  place  Fort  Le  Hullier  in  honor  of  the 
chemist  who  had  given  him  such  glad  tidings. 

Winter  was  coming  on  when  the  band  of  28  adventurers  who  had  joined 
the  expedition,  reached  the  destination.  Those  who  ride  today  in  swift  rail¬ 
road  trains  from  New  Orleans  to  Minneapolis  in  three  days,  and  from  Minne¬ 
apolis  to  Mankato  in  three  hours,  cannot  even  imagine  the  difficulties  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  same  trip  in  shallops  and  bateaux,  propelled  by  paddles  against  the 
current  of  the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans  to  Fort  Snelling,  against  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  Minnesota  from  Fort  Snelling  to  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  Earth  and 
against  the  current  of  the  Blue  Earth  up  to  Fort  Le  Hullier.  And  this,  remem¬ 
ber,  was  in  1700,  when  the  country  was  a  primeval  wilderness  from  which 
sustenance  had  to  be  forced  every  long  league  of  the  way. 

In  the  spring  of  1701  the  little  company  of  miners  went  cheerily  to  work, 
for  wealth  and  to  spare  for  all  was  in  sight,  and  visions  of  returning,  laden 
with  riches,  to  the  pleasures  of  New  Orleans  or  even  to  Paris,  drove  the  picks 
and  shovels  vigorously  into  the  stratum  of  blue  earth. 

In  22  days,  so  runs  the  ancient  chronicle,  Le  Sueur  and  his  men  had  dug 
out  20,000  pounds  of  the  precious  dirt.  Of  this  he  selected  4,000  pounds,  loaded 
a  shallop,  and  started  back  to  New  Orleans  with  his  cargo,  leaving  more  than 
half  his  company  at  Fort  Le  Hullier  to  work  the  mine. 

Down  the  Blue  Earth  river  floated  the  shallop,  freighted  with  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  these  gallant  adventurers.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  Earth 
it  "went  40  leagues  to  where  Fort  Snelling  now  stands  and  then  turned  south  and 
made  its  slow,  ponderous,  uncertain  way  clear  to  New  Orleans  again. 

What  became  of  it  after  it  reached  New  Orleans  is  not  clearly  known; 
but  a  few  years  ago  a  document  was  discovered  telling  that  among  Le  Sueur’s 
papers  after  his  death  one  was  found  that  gave  directions  for  locating,  in  the 
cellar  of  one  of  his  chateaux,  the  blue  earth  that  had  been  brought  across  the 
Atlantic  soon  after  its  voyage  down  the  middle  of  a  continent  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Here  in  this  cellar  it  was  found;  a  worthless  pile  of  faded  blue  dust; 
for  Le  Hullier,  the  chemist,  had  been  mistaken,  the  blue  earth  contained  no 
copper,  only  some  worthless  tincture  of  iron  which  gave  it  its  coppery  tint. 

The  heart-aches  it  caused,  the  pangs  of  vanished  dreams,  the  struggles 
up  and  down  thousands  of  miles  of  untraveled  rivers  in  a  wild,  new  country  and 
the  futile  dangers  and  toils  of  hopeful,  happy  men,  no  chemical  or  microscopic 
test  could  bring  to  the  surface  from  the  depths  of  that  dull-blue  pile  of  dirt; 
but  they  were  there,  and  in  such  quantities  that  had  they  been  salts  of 
copper,  Le  Sueur’s  dream  would  have  come  true  after  all. 

Still  the  tragedy  is  not  told.  The  men  left  behind  in  the  far  heart  of  the 
wilderness  worked  the  mine  for  another  year. 

It  is  recorded,  rather  uncertainly,  that  some  of  them  found  their  difficult 
way  down  the  Mississippi  to  Mobile  with  tales  of  Indian  attacks.  The  certain 
story  of  the  fate  of  most  of  them,  however,  did  not  come  to  light  until  the 
summer  of  .1907,  more  than  two  centuries  after  it  overtook  them.  At  that  time 
17  fragmentary  skeletons  were  unearthed  on  a  farm  near  the  old  location 
of  Fort  Le  Hullier,  on  one  of  the  wooded  hills  that  enclose  these  deep,  fruitful 
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valleys  like  battlements  thrown  up  by  nature  for  their  protection  from  cold 
winds;  or  like  the  rims  of  verdant  chalices  into  which  she  pours  the  wine  of 
her  sunshine  and  the  blessing  of  her  fructifying  rain. 

Mingled  with  the  crumbled  bones  of  these  w'hite  men  were  many  arrow 
heads  of  flint,  telling  only  too  vividly  the  manner  of  their  death.  They  were 
decently  buried  again,  and  now  lie  at  rest  forever  in  the  fair  little  valley  where 
they  toiled  in  vain  for  immediate  riches,  but  with  a  splendid  aim  of  which 
they  were  themselves  unconscious;  to  throw  open  to  the  world  the  doors  of 
an  El  Dorado;  not  for  the  few,  but  for  the  many;  not  to  last  only  until 
the  vein  of  supposed  copper  was  exhausted,  but  as  long  as  the  earth  remains 
fruitful  and  mankind  is  allowed  the  privileges  of  seed  time  and  harvest. 

I  went  out  to  Jones’  Ford  in  an  automobile  and  as  I  have  been  setting 
down  this  sad  old  story  in  Mankato  during  the  early  evening,  I  have  been 
conscious,  at  intervals,  of  the  distant  sound  of  men’s  voices  singing.  When  I 
asked  what  the  music  was,  I  was  told  that  it  was  Le  Sueur  and  his  band  of 
adventurers  rehearsing,  only  half  a  block  away,  the  music  that  they  are  to 
sing  at  Mankato’s  historical  pageant  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

I  am  glad  to  have  played  so  appropriate  an  accompaniment  on  my  type¬ 
writer. 
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MANKATO 

FINANCING  AN  EARLY  RAILROAD 


Advent  of  Poor  Whites  Into  Blue  Earth  County  to  Put  Across  the  Central  Railroad 
Has  Cost  Mankato  Taxpayers  $186,400  in  Infterest  and  End  is  Not  Yet — 
“Frenzied  Finanice”  of  1873  Revealed. 


THEEE  are  today  in  Mankato,  and  in  several  townships  of  Blue  Earth 
county  to  the  south,  a  thin  sprinkling  of  people  who  may  be  classified 
rather  sharply  as  undesirable  citizens  of  a  common  type. 

They  are  a  shiftless,  lackadaisical  and  lazy  lot;  stolid  of  countenance, 
slow  of  comprehension,  unthrifty,  unintelligent  and  not  overly  honest. 

They  present,  in  their  very  shortcomings,  a  striking  general  resemblance. 
Their  children  are  the  drags  of  their  classes  in  school,  and  as  their  parents 
are  often  first  or  second  cousins,  the  curse  of  consanguinity  has  laid  its  pitiless 
hand  upon  some  of  them,  who  are  existing  as  human  vegetables  in  the  State 
School  of  Feeble-Minded  at  Faribault. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  poor  whites  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
would  be  struck  by  the  similarity  between  these  few  undesirable  citizens  of 
Blue  Earth  county  and  the  strange  folk  of  the  Southern  hills,  and  his  specula¬ 
tions  would  be  directed  into  the  right  channel;  for  that  is  just  what  they  are. 

The  coming  of  these  poor  whites  into  Blue  Earth  county,  Minnesota,  forms 
a  curious  passage  of  hitherto  unwritten  history.  It  goes  back  to  the  days  of 
the  building  of  the  Central  Eailroad  company  from  Mankato  south  to  Wells; 
now  a  branch  of  the  Milwaukee. 

Development  of  a  new  country  follows  the  discoverers  and  explorers.  The 
pioneers  come  next,  and  they  need  little  but  their  own  physical  and  mental 
endowments  to  enable  them  to  do  their  part.  As  settlement  thickens,  however, 
the  problems  of  increased  transportation  facilities  become  more  difficult  and 
imperative;  and  transportation  has  to  have  money. 

Physical  strength  and  mental  courage  are  needed  just  as  much  to  build 
the  first  railroad  as  to  clear  the  first  land;  but  it  demands  something  else 
besides — and  that  something  else  is  financial  backing. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  money  into  a  new  country;  finance  is  a  capricious, 
distrustful  and  suspicious  thing,  and  Eastern  capital  is  slow  to  take  the  un¬ 
supported  word  of  Western  frontiersmen  as  to  the  advisability  of  investing 
in  a  region  as  new  and  as  remote  as  Minnesota  was  50  years  ago.  The  plodding 
tradesmen,  shop  keepers  and  farmers  of  the  remote  region,  too,  are  prone  to 
look  askance  at  farsighted  men  who  realize  that  the  time  has  come  to  do  any- 
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tiling  so  unthoaght  of  as  building  a  railroad;  they  have  always  got  along 
with  boats  and  wagons,  and  they  cannot  see  that  every  $1,000  invested  in  a 
railway  will  mean,  within  a  very  few  years,  the  return  of  a  hundredfold. 

It  is  not  always  well  to  look  too  closely  at  the  methods  employed  by 
far -visioned  speculators  to  raise  the  money  wherewith  to  further  their  schemes. 
Their  zeal  for  the  development  of  the  country — and  incidentally,  of  course, 
for  their  own  profit — should  cause  us  to  condone  actions  that  were  a  bit 
shady  and  practices  that  were  just  a  little  sharp.  We  may  impugn  the  means, 
but  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  end  justified  them. 

The  men  who  wanted  to  build  the  Central  railway  were  confronted  by 
financial  difficulties.  They  had  a  little  money,  and  were  so  sure  of  raising 
more  without  trouble,  as  soon  as  the  settlers  saw  the  light,  that  they  surveyed 
the  route  and  started  to  build  the  road.  Then,  having  shown  that  their  inten¬ 
tions  were  serious,  they  decided  in  1873  to  float  a  7  per  cent,  20-year  bond  issue 
in  Mankato  of  $25,000  and  one  of  $5,000  each  in  the  southern  townships  of 
South  Bend,  Lyra,  Beauford,  Kapidan,  Mapleton  and  Danville,  as  well  as  the 
villages  of  Mapleton  and  Good  Thunder. 

They  sent  out  a  troupe  of  eloquent  spellbinders  to  fill  the  country  people 
with  enthusiasm  over  their  plan;  but,  alas,  the  country  people  wouldn’t  enthuse. 

Discouragement  over  this  setback  did  not  last  long  with  these  determined 
railroad  builders.  If  the  people  who  were  here  wouldn’t  vote  for  the  bond 
issue,  they  would  import  others  who  would.  So  they  stopped  being  railroad 
builders  for  a  time  and  became  colonizers.  They  sent  capable,  smooth-tongued 
missionaries  to  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Tennessee  and 
they  actually  imported  several  hundred  families  of  ‘‘poor  white  trash”  into 
the  Minnesota  valley.  They  paid  their  passage,  fed  them  for  one  winter,  em¬ 
ployed  them  on  the  railroad  work,  settled  them  in  the  country  along  its  sur¬ 
veyed  route,  kept  them  sufficiently  long  to  make  them  legal  voters,  and  then 
put  the  20-year  bond  issue  to  the  test  again,  in  1874. 

It  went  through  with  a  whoop  and  a  bang. 

Mankato,  which  had  refused  to  assume  a  bond  issue  of  $25,000,  found  itself, 
owing  to  the  unexpected  vote  from  West  Mankato,  where  the  poor  whites  had 
been  put,  accepting  an  issue  which  had  been  slyly  increased  to  $81,500.  All  tfhe 
townships  voted  for  the  originally  proposed  $5,000  bonding,  except  one.  The 
settlers  in  the  township  of  Danville  saw  what  was  coming  in  time  to  circumvent 
it,  which  they  did  by  the  simple  procedure  of  arming  themselves  with  carbines 
and  shotguns  and  driving  the  poor  whites  out  of  the  voting  districts. 

The  present  arrangement  is  that  $10,000  more  shall  be  paid  in  the  year 
1920  and  then  $3,000  each  year  until  the  sum  is  canceled.  The  last  payment 
will  be  made  in  1934,  which  will  be  60  years  after  the  original  issue. 

At  the  expiration  of  20  years,  in  1894,  a  part  of  the  issue,  amounting  to 
$14,500,  was  taken  up.  The  balance  of  the  bonds  were  refunded  at  5  per  cent, 
and  in  1914  were  again  refunded  at  4  per  cent. 

The  railroad  was  built  and  has  been  a  profitable  enterprise  for  more  than 
40  years;  but  part  of  the  original  bonds  are  still  unpaid.  Mankato  taxpayers 
have  paid,  in  interest,  $186,400;  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  It  is  probable  that  not 
one  of  the  poor  whites,  who  swung  the  vote,  has  ever  paid  a  cent  of  these  taxes, 
either. 

After  the  bonds  were  voted  the  interest  of  the  promoters  in  the  poor  whites 
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suddenly  ceased.  They  were  set  adrift  to  shift  for  themselves;  and  being 
absolutely  shiftless,  how  could  they  shift?  They  have  always  been,  still  are, 
and  always  will  be  a  burden  to  the  town.  They  are  county  charges  in  the  poor 
house,  state  charges  in  the  School  for  Feeble-Minded  and  town  charges  in  the 
city  jail.  They  doubtless  have  cost  Mankato  more,  the  past  40  years,  than  the 
interest  on  the  unpaid  bonds. 

The  only  good  thing  that  may  possibly  result  from  their  importation 
(always  excepting,  of  course,  the  fact  that  they  made  the  railroad  possible), 
is  a  scientific  book  on  the  causes  of  feeble-mindedness  in  relation  to  intermar¬ 
riage,  which  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  School  at  Faribault  is  preparing 
from  studies  made  among  this  group  of  undesirable  citizens. 


ST.  PETER 

MR.  BUCK’S  GARDEN 


Did  You  Ever  See  a  Flower  Garden;  a  Real,  Old  Timey  Flower  Garden,  Not  One  of 
The  Make-Believe  Kind?  Well,  a  Man  Named  Buck  Has  One, 

And  He  Fives  in  St.  Peter. 


ST.  PETER  is  the  city  of  governors.  Gorman,  Austin,  McGill  and  John¬ 
son  were  all  St.  Peter  men  who  have  occupied  the  supreme  place  in  the 
government  of  Minnesota.  Lieutenant  Governor  Ives  also  lived  here. 
It  is  likewise  the  city  where  Charles  Flandreau  formed  his  brave  band  of 
150  that  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  embattled  farmers  of  New  ITlm  in  the 
Sioux  raid  of  1862. 

It  is  a  city  of  many  historical  memories,  fine  citizens,  and  present  advan¬ 
tages. 

It  is  also  the  location  of  Mr.  Buck’s  garden. 

You  don’t  see  many  gardens  nowadays.  You  see  parked  beds  of  cannas 
around  a  center  of  castor  beans;  stiff  rows  of  tulips;  foliage  beds  that  make 
weird  designs  or  look  like  gigantic,  underbaked  pies;  thin  lines  of  discouraged 
pansies  along  a  porch;  a  window  box  of  nasturtiums  and  starved  geraniums; 
or  pachydermatous  century  plants  in  green  tubs,  looking  like  badly  stuffed 
prehistoric  monsters. 

Even  these  floral  apologies  you  seldom  see  together.  They  are  usually 
separate,  isolated  and  lonesome — especially  the  century  plants,  which  deserve 
to  be  lonesome. 

When  you  do  see  flowers  in  a  mass,  they  are  altogether  too  much  so.  They 
look  crowded,  formal,  over-dressed  and  uncomfortable,  like  fashionable  ladies 
at  an  afternoon  function.  They  have  too  many  paid  servants,  no  room  to 
breathe,  and  are  particular  with  whom  they  associate — like  the  same  ladies. 
They  show  no  evidence  of  the  service  of  loving  hands.  They  are  artistically 
grouped  in  regard  to  color  harmony,  which  is  ridiculous  where  flowers  are 
concerned,  for  Nature  makes  no  colors  that  do  not  harmonize;  look  at  any  of 
her  daring  combinations  and  be  convinced  of  that. 

Mr.  Buck’s  garden  is  a  real  one;  the  kind  your  grandmother  used  to  make. 
It  is  a  plot  of  ground  adjacent  to  his  modest,  drab  house  on  a  side  street  in 
St.  Peter.  There  are  plenty  of  trees  around  the  house,  but  the  garden  is  open 
to  those  natural  nurses  of  flowers,  the  sunshine  and  the  rain. 

There  are  hedges  on  two  sides  of  Mr.  Buck’s  garden;  a  low  cedar  hedge 
along' the  street  and  a  purple  barberry  hedge  along  the  alley.  These  are 
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carefully  tended  and  are  much  pleasanter  railings  across  which  to  overlook 
a  garden  than  a  fence  would  be;  and  they  serve  the  same  purpose. 

The  side  of  the  garden  toward  the  house  is  unfenced;  Mr.  Buck  can  step 
directly  from  the  edge  of  his  lawn  onto  its  firm  dirt  paths.  At  the  back  the 
flower  garden  trails  off  into  more  needful  things  such  as  radishes,  onions, 
carrots  and  beets;  with  a  little  area  of  sweet  corn  just  pushing  its  pale  green 
blades  up  through  the  brown  earth.  This  ind(icates  a  thrifty  turn  of  mind  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Buck,  (or  some  practical  and  influential  member  of  his  family) 
while  the  entire  absence  of  weeds  from  both  the  flower  space  and  the  veg¬ 
etable  space  shows  Mr.  Buck  to  be  a  good  workman  who  abhors  clutter  and 
untidiness. 

But  the  flower  garden  reveals  him  as  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  with  tender 
memories  and  unashamed  sentiment  combined  with  up-to-date  tolerance  and 
an  inclination  for  experiment.  You  have  no  idea  of  Mr.  Buck’s  age,  and 
judged  from  his  garden  it  might  be  anything. 

Those  tall  blue  larkspurs  over  there,  and  those  nodding  Canterbury  bells, 
indicate  a  love  of  display — as  do  those  young  sunflowers — but  love  of  dis¬ 
play  is  found  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Here,  just  over  the  cedar  hedge, 
are  a  bunch  of  candytuft,  a  clump  of  wee  forget-me-nots  and  a  square  of 
spicy  cinnamon  and  clove  pinks  such  as  may  have  grown  in  his  mother’s 
garden  back  in  New  England.  Yonder  is  a  high  bed,  of  many  colored  i)hlox 
and  back  of  it  a  row  of  hollyhocks,  not  blooming  yet,  but  soon  to  be  a  splen¬ 
dor  to  Mr.  Buck’s  eyes  and  a  source  of  fine  excitement  if  he  isn’t  too  old  to 
enjoy  trapping  bumble  bees. 

Here  are  the  daisies  (you  are  in  the  garden  now,  having  gone  around  by 
the  front  gate)  but  they  furnish  no  clue  to  Mr.  Buck’s  age  or  nature,  for  the 
old-fashioned  field  daisy  blooms  alongside  the  magnificent  Shasta,  recently 
developed  by  Burbank,  the  wizard. 

Nasturtiums  you  always  find  everywhere;  they  are  lovely,  but  not  sig¬ 
nificant.  Purple,  white  and  blue  iris,  wide  awake  in  their  family  bed!,  show 
Mr.  Buck’s  love  for  Japanese  pastel  tints,  a  tendency  that  points  toward 
youth,  possibly.  A  bush  of  Dleeding  hearts  inclines  you  again  to  believe  him 
aged,  and  you  wonder  if  he  ever  pulls  one  apart  to  make  an  old  woman  in  a 
bath  tub. 

Well,  if  here  isn’t  some  old-fashior>ed  llve-for-cver,  which  you  haven’t 
seen  yourself  for  30  years,  and  some  hen-andVchickens — yes,  he  must  be  an  old, 
old  man;  or  at  least  an  old  soul. 

See  those  pink,  white  and  deep  red  floral  fire  works  exploding  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  over  there;  he  may  be  young  after  all  and  speak  of  them  as  peonies; 
but  he  probably  says  ‘^pinies.”  Geraniums  and  petunias  may  mean  anything 
or  nothing  in  regard  to  Hr.  Buck,  but  here  is  portulaca,  and  beyond  a  row  of 
bridal  wreath  whose  blooming  time  is  over  for  the  year,  are  verbena,  feverfew^ 
heliotrope,  sweet  William,  sweet  alyssum  and  lobelia;  taking  you  back,  back, 
to  grandma’s  prim  and  sacred  enclosure  where  as  a  child  you  were  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  unattended;  though  you  might  look  over  the  box  border.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Buck  does  not  allow  anyone  in  his  garden  unattended,  and  may,  like 
grandma,  keep  a  slipper  hidden  somewhere  with  which  to  enforce  his  regula¬ 
tions. 

The  curving  path  by  the  cox  comb,  princess  feather,  grass-pink  and  yellow 
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lilies  leads  you  to  a  shady  spot  filled  with  lilies  of  the  valley  and  from  there 
you  first  catch  sight  of  the  pansies;  an  immense  bed  of  great,  big  ones,  sham¬ 
ing  the  rainbow  in  their  brightness  and  variety  and  nodding  their  mischievous 
faces  so  vehemently  in  the  breeze  that  you  are  sure  they  intend  to  tell  Mr. 
Buck  of  your  intrusion. 

You  go  from  them  across  to  the  roses — white,  pink,  red  and  yellow;  heavy 
with  the  perfumes  of  Araby,  vocal  with  the  song  of  golden  bees  and  carpeting 
the  brown  earth  with  fallen  petals.  Almost  hidden  between  two  rose  bushes 
is  a  bunch  of  ribbon  grass,  striped  green  and  white.  You  pluck  a  blade,  lay 
it  between  your  thumbs,  blow  upon  its  edge  and  laugh  to  find  that  you  can 
make  it  squeal  as  loud  as  you  ever  could. 

There  are  unending  delights  in  Mr.  Buck ’s  garden,  but  train  hour  is  draw¬ 
ing  near  and  you  have  time  only  hastily  to  note  the  other  plants,  some  blos¬ 
soming  and  others  just  starting  to  grow.  There  are  flowering  beans  (both 
purple  and  red),  salvia,  golden  glow,  sweet  peas,  zinnias,  asters,  four  o ’clocks, 
morning  glories,  tansy,  coreopsis,  honeysuckle,  fuchsias,  corn  flowers,  bachelor 
buttons,  lilac,  oxalis,  cosmos,  and  many  others  whose  names  you  do  not  know. 

You  know  it  is  a  man’s  garden  from  the  discarded  working  gloves  lying 
in  one  of  the  paths;  and  you  know  his  name  is  Buck,  because  you  have  looked 
at  the  old-timey  door  plate  as  you  passed  the  front  of  his  house. 

Nobody  is  at  home,  however,  and;  you  leave  the  garden,  with  many  a  back¬ 
ward  glance,  having  learned  really  nothing  at  all  definite  about  Mr.  Buck; 
but  convinced  that  whether  he  is  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  white  or  black, 
he  is  a  man  you  are  glad  to  have  known  pretty  well  for  a  few  minutes,  through 
the  medium  of  his  wonderful  garden. 
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LE  SUEUR 

A  CHAMPION  WRESTLER  OF  LONG  AGO 


Now  Comes  George  Mortimer  Tousley,  Once  Champion  Wrestler  and  Deputy  Sheriff 
of  L.e  Sueur  County,  Who  Sees  Much  From  His  Cozy  Front  Porch 
And  Who  Remembers  More — The  Big  Things  of  Years 
Ago,  Such  as  the  Fight  for  the  County  Seat, 
for  Instance. 

George  Mortimer  Tousley  sits  all  day  on  the  shady  porch  of  his  pleasant 
old  home  at  the  north  end  of  Le  Sueur,  and  looks  at  things. 

George  Mortimer  Tousley  has  been  looking  at  things  for  86  years, 
though  not  always  from  the  same  porch,  and  little  escapes  his  practiced  eye. 
His  house  stands  very  near  the  main  road  along  the  Minnesota  valley  and  this 
scenic  highway  is  a  favorite  touring  route  for  motorists.  Just  beyond  the  road 
is  the  Omaha  railway,  running  on  land  that  formerly  belonged  to  George  Mor¬ 
timer  Tousley,  and  many  passenger  and  freight  trains  go  by  every  day  to  fur¬ 
nish  him  more  to  look  at,  and  to  think  and  talk  about. 

The  railroad  is  at  the  top  of  a  steep  bank,  slanting  sharply  down  to  the 
main  channel  of  the  Minnesota  river.  This  bank  is  so  high  that  George  Mor¬ 
timer  Tousley  cannot  see  anything  of  the  steamboats  that  pass  except  the 
tops  of  their  flag  poles  and  smoke  stacks;  but  as  no  steamboat  ha^  passed  for 
nigh  onto  50  years,  this  disadvantage  is  inconsiderable.  Sometimes  a  motor 
boat  is  heard  pop-popping  along  the  river.  When  this  occurs)  George  Mortimer 
Tousley  gets  out  of  his  armchair  on  the  porch,  crosses  the  road  to  the  rail¬ 
road  track,  and  looks  at  it. 

Across  the  river  lie  280  acres  of  rich  bottom  land,  dark  brown  in  hue  and 
pin-striped  now  with  many  rows  of  corn  and  peas.  These  rows  stretch  clear 
across  the  flat  and  finally  run  together,  in  obedience  to  the  well-known  law 
of  perspective,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  where  the  curving  blue  hills 
lift  their  masses  of  verdure  to  the  summer  sky.  George  Mortimer  Tousley  owns 
these  280  fat  acres,  but  he  doesn’t  work  them  himself.  He  rents  them  to  the 
canning  factory,  which  is  a  prosperous  institution,  so  he  can  regard  the  rows 
of  corn  and  peas  with  a  calmly  observant  eye,  free  from  anxiety  or  respon¬ 
sibility,  but  not  unmixed  with  feelings  of  personal  satisfaction — an  ideal  state 
of  mind  for  philosophical  musing. 

The  canning  factory  is  down  the  road  a  little  piece,  and  is  also  interest¬ 
ing  to  watch.  Mrs.  George  Mortimer  Tousley  says  it  is  too  near  the  house  and 
makes  too  much  noise  and  dirt;  but  her  husband  winks  at  you  with  a  wink 
of  masculine  indulgence  and  mutual  understanding.  The  factory  bought  from 
him  the  land  on  which  it  stands,  and  there  is  a  lot  to  look  at  around  a  big 
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canning  factory.  If  it  were  any  further  away  he  couldn’t  recognize  every¬ 
body  who  drives  up  to  its  doors. 

George  Mortimer  Tousley  was  deputy  sheriff  of  Le  Sueur  county  in  the 
early  sixties,  and  also  champion  wrestler  of  the  whole  country  side.  One 
reads,  in  these  associated  facts,  the  shrewd  wisdom  of  the  sheriff  of  that  long- 
ago  day.  If  you  were  sheriff  of  a  new  county,  wouldn ’t  you  appoint  the  cham¬ 
pion  wrestler  as  your  deputy?  Of  course  you  would. 

The  great  historical  event  in  Le  Sueur  was  the  county  seat  fight.  George 
Mortimer  Tousley,  sitting  in  his  easychair  on  the  shady  porch  and  looking 
at  you  in  the  same  tranquil  way  that  he  looks  at  the  rows  of  corn  and  peas 
across  the  river,  tells  you  emphatically  that  he  can’t  remember  a  blankety- 
blank  thing  about  it  any  more;  and  then  goes  ahead  and  talks  about  it  for 
an  hour.  As  he  talks  you  lose  sight  of  the  aged  man  who  sits  all  day  in  an 
easychair  and  looks  at  things,  and  you  see  again  the  deputy  sheriff  and  cham¬ 
pion  wrestler  of  50  years  ago. 

‘‘You  know,”  he  says,  “that  when  Minnesota  territory  became  a  state, 
Le  Sueur  was  made  the  county  seat  of  lie  Sueur  county,  as  it  should  be  to¬ 
day,  by  jiminyl  Cleveland  wanted  it,  but  we  beat  ’em  out,  and  we  built  a 
little  frame  courthouse  right  over  there  whore  you  see  them  old  maple  trees. 
The  legislature  passed  a  fool  law,  which  was  afterward  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  making  it  possible  to  change  a  county  seat  by  a  vote  of  the  people, 
on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  signed  by  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  voters,  or 
some  such  foolishness. 

“Them  Cleveland  fellers  went  quietly  to  work  and  circulated  a  petition, 
got  enough  signers,  and  then  worked  the  voters  hard.  The  first  thing  we 
knew  they  had  the  county  seat.  It  was  ridiculous,  because  Cleveland  is  eight 
miles  from  here,  and  much  nearer  St.  Peter.  Such  a  change  would  shift  most 
of  our  trade  to  St.  Peter,  which  isn’t  in  the  county  at  all;  it’s  in  Nicollet 
county.  Now,  nacherally,  we  weren’t  goin’  to  sit  quiety  by  and  see  the  Le 
Sueur  county  trade  goin’  into  Nicollet  county,  without  a  fight;  legislature  or  no 
legislature,  law  or  no  law.  We  simply  wasn’t  goin’  to  stand  fer  it;  and  we 
didn’t. 

“They  had  the  county  seat,  but  we  had  the  books  and  the  records,  and 
we  just  refused  to  give  ’em  up.  When  they  couldn’t  get  ’em  peaceably  we 
heard  they  was  sending  down  a  big  gang  to  take  ’em  by  force.  But  we  was 
more  than  ready  for  ’em.  We  took  the  records  out  of  the  courthouse  one 
dark  night  and  hid  ’em  under  the  floor  of  an  old  log  house  in  a  thicket  down 
by  the  river  bank.  There  was  only  two  or  three  of  us  thet  knew  where  they 
was. 

“One  fine  mornin’  dov/n  come  the  gang  from  Cleveland,  fightin’  mad,  af¬ 
ter  them  records.  They  marched  into  town  and  up  to  the  courthouse,  the 
ring  leaders  with  axes  to  smash  in  the  door. 

“We  told  ’em  not  to  spoil  a  good  door,  for  even  if  the  buildin’  wasn’t 
the  courthouse  any  more  it  would  come  in  handy  as  a  jail  for  bums  from 
Cleveland,  and  we  needed  that  door.  So  we  unlocked  the  door  and  threw  it 
open,  and  in  they  went  after  them  records,  expecting  to  find  ’em  just  waitin’ 
to  be  took.  When  they  couldn’t  find  ’em  they  swarmed  out  again,  and  then 
we  had  one  of  the  prettiest  little  mix  ups  I  ever  enjoyed  in  my  life;  and  I’ve 
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been  in  some  good  scraps  in  my  day.  I  had  the  honor  of  layin’  the  biggest 
one  in  the  gang  flat  on  his  back  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

^^They  finally  went  back  to  Cleveland  without  the  records,  but,  of  course, 
we  had  to  give  ’em  up  before  long.  They  had  the  law  on  their  side  and  the 
county  attorney  went  to  St.  Paul  and  took  the  matter  up,  and  we  had  to 
give  in.  But  it  wasn’t  fer  very  long.  We  went  into  the  petition  business  our¬ 
selves.  We  knew  we  couldn’t  ever  get  the  county  seat  back  to  Le  Sueur,  but 
we  wasn’t  goin’  to  leave  it  in  Cleveland,  which  was  simply  building  up  Nic¬ 
ollet  county  and  the  town  of  St.  Peter  at  our  expense.  So  we  started  a  brand 
new  town,  by  gosh,  about  eight  miles  back  from  the  river,  but  where  the 
trade  would  all  have  to  come  this  way,  and  people  who  wanted  to  get  out  and 
in  would  have  to  come  through  here.  We  called  the  new  town  Le  Sueur  Cen¬ 
ter,  got  our  petition  through,  a  vote  cast,  and  moved  the  county  seat  to  the 
new  town;  and  there  it  is  to  this  day.” 

After  talking  for  over  an  hour  about  the  old  days,  for  the  county  seat 
fight  was  merely  the  main  theme  of  his  reminiscences  and  served  as  a  conversa¬ 
tional  trunk  line  from  which  innumerable  branches  ran  off  into  all  sorts  of 
interesting  by-subjects,  George  Mortimer  Tousley  was  interrupted  by  the  voice 
of  his  wife  from  the  kitchen,  saying  sharply; 

” George  Mortimer,  are  you  goin’  to  set  there  gassin’  all  day,  or  are  you 
cornin’  to  peel  them  potatoes'?” 

Then  the  former  deputy  sheriff  and  champion  wrestler  winked  another 
wink,  responded  obediently  that  he’d  be  there  in  just  a  minute,  and  reckoned 
that  he’d  hev  to  be'  excused  now,  as  he  liked  to  help  the  women  out  a  little 
once  in  a  while  ”jest  to  keep  peace  in  the  fambly.  ” 
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BELLE  PLAINE 

PRAIRIE  FIRES  WHILE  YOU  WAIT 


How  Sanford  A.  Hooper,  Belle  Plaine’s  Philanthropist,  Burned  60  Acres  of  Hay  and 
$250  Worth  of  Oak  Fence  to  Show  EaNterners  a  Prairie  Fire — 

Belated  hy  Scott  County’s  First  White  Child. 


WHEN  Judge  A.  G-.  Chatfield  went  from  Mendota  up  the  Minnesota 
valley  in  the  spring  of  1853,  to  hold  court  at  Traverse  de  Sioux,  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  beautiful  plain  a  few  miles  below 
Le  Sueur  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river. 

It  was  a  great  shelf,  or  terrace,  probably  a  river  bank  during  one  of  the 
interglacial  periods  and  covered  with  loamy  deposit  by  a  later  glacier.  These 
terraces  are  noticeable  all  the  way  along  this  valley,  but  this  is  a  singularly 
large  and  prominent  one.  The  good  judge  marked  the  site  as  ideal  for  a  town, 
and  later  he  went  there,  established  a  townsite,  called  it  -Belle  Elaine,  and 
began  to  attract  settlers. 

It  was  no  trouble  to  get  settlers  into  this  wonderful  valley  at  that  time, 
and  Belle  Blaine  soon  became  a  thriving  frontier  community,  largely  made  up 
of  Southerners  who  came  into  this  region  in  great  numbers  during  the  10 
years  preceding  the  Civil  war,  though  its  outbreak  recalled  most  of  them  to 
the  ranks  of  the  Confederate  army. 

This,  however,  is  not  to  be  a  history  of  Belle  Blaine.  That  may  be  read 
in  many  state  and  county  records,  or  heard  at  first  hand  from  the  surviving 
early  settlers  and  their  descendants  on  the  spot  itself.  My  information  came 
from  F.  C.  Irwin,  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Belle  Blaine  today,  a  grandson  of 
Judge  Chatfield,  and  the  first  white  child  born  in  Scott  county;  circumstances 
which  seem  to  bring  the  pioneer  past  very  close  to  the  thriving  present. 

One  of  the  early  residents  of  Belle  Blaine  was  Sanford  A.  Hooper,  who  is 
not  living  now  but  is  vividly  remembered  by  everyone  in  Belle  Blaine  and 
vicinity  for  his  lavish  hospitality,  many  benefactions  and  impulsive  generosity. 
It  is  said  he  made  three  or  four  fortunes,  but  he  believed  that  money  was 
made  to  be  spent,  not  saved,  and  he  lived  as  he  went  along,  sharing  his 
ideas  of  living  with  his  family,  friends  and  fellow  citizens  instead  of  with 
a  bank  book  and  7  per  cent  mortgages.  This,  of  course,  was  unthrifty, 
extravagant  and  a  wretched  model  for  the  young;  but,  between  you  and  me, 
I’d  rather  have  people  talk  about  me  after  I’m  dead  the  way  they  talk  about 
Mr.  Hooper  in  Belle  Blaine,  than  have  them  point  with  pride  to  a  $100,000 
library  and  say  “he  built  that  with  7  per  cent  mortgages  and  compound 
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interest.  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  libraries  and  simple  joys  than  Norman 
architecture. 

iMr.  Hooper  had  three  different  homes  at  different  times  in  Belle  Blaine; 
great,  big,  homey  homes  with  rooms  to  be  lived  in,  furniture  to  be  sat  in 
and  books  to  be  read.  Surrounding  these  homes  were  ample  grounds  with 
old-fashioned  gardens,  flowers  and  vegetables;  splendid  trees  with  swings 
dependent  from  all  suitable  boughs,  outbuildings  of  every  sort  and  description 
— woodsheds,  toolhouses,  corncribs,  barns,  carriage  houses,  icehouses,  chicken 
coops,  pigpens  and  playhouses  for  the  children  when  they  got  tired  of 
swinging.  Several  families  whose  heads  had  died,  or  were  not  equipped  with 
sufficient  gray  matter  to  be  heads  in  the  guiding  and  supporting  sense  at  all, 
Mr.  Hooper  simply  took  over  and  looked  after  without  saying  a  word  to 
anybody  about  it.  The  poor  commissioner  had  to  hustle  to  reach  an  indigent 
family  ahead  of  Mr.  Hooper,  and  as  poor  commissioners  seldom  exert  themselves 
exhaustingly  in  such  chases,  Mr.  Hooper  usually  won  the  race,  hands  down. 

In  addition  to  his  adopted  families,  Mr.  Hooper  had  a  large  family  of 
his  very  own,  with  plenty  of  grandchildren  of  assorted  ages  and  sizes,  and 
nothing  in  the  world  so  delighted  him  as  to  have  them  and  their  friends  all 
come  to  Belle  Plaine  for  a  visit;  for  as  his  boys  and  girls  grew  up  they 
married  and  drifted  away  to  larger  fields  of  activity. 

Often  and  often  a  party  of  25  or  30,  nearly  all  relatives,  would  arrive  at 
Belle  Plaine  on  a  train  from  ‘‘the  cities,’^  as  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  are 
called  throughout  Minnesota.  It  was  only  a  little  way  from  the  station  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  up  to  where  Mr.  Hooper  lived  on  the  elevation;  but  did 
he  let  his  guests  walk  up  and  thus  give  them  some  much, -needed  ejxercise? 
He  did  not.  He  met  them  with  his  own  conveyances,  and  if  these  were  not 
going  to  fill  the  bill  he  hired  the  hotel  bus  or  rigs  from  the  livery,  so  that  all 
might  ride  to  their  destination.  Nor  was  this  all;  he  often  engaged  the  village 
band  so  that  the  conclave  might  move,  like  a  triumphal  procession,  to  the 
spirited  sound  of  fife  and  cornet,  tuba  and  drums.  Then  for  days,  or  for 
weeks  if  he  could  keep  them,  there  would  be  sounds  of  revelry  by  day  and 
by  night;  f eastings,  dances  and  picnics,  with  enough  residents  of  Belle  Blaine 
added  to  the  visiting  crowd  to  make  up  a  really  fair-sized  party  of  60  or  70. 

A  mile  or  so  down  the  river  Mr.  Hooper  had  a  farm  of  300  acres,  lying 
partly  on  the  slope  and  partly  on  the  rich  bottom  lands  which,  like  the 
meadows  along  the  Nile,  are  annually  enriched  by  the  spring  overfiow.  Un 
this  farm  he  had  two  complete  sets  of  buildings;  one  for  the  tenant  who  ran 
the  farm  for  him  and  the  other  simply  for  the  entertainment  of  his  frequent 
parties.  Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  farm  attractive  was  here  in  lavisli 
plentitude,  and  a  farm  can  be  made  the  most  joyous  place  on  earth,  especially 
if  its  owner  is  running  it  for  joy  and  not  for  profit. 

On  one  occasion  it  happened  that  among  the  guests  at  the  Hooper  farm, 
during  a  beautiful  week  in  June,  were  a  number  of  men  and  women  from 
somewhere  in  the  East,  making  their  first  visit  to  the  West,  and  filled  with 
interest  at  its  unexpected  size  and  manifold  wonders.  The  conversation 
drifted  around  to  prairie  fires,  of  which  tihere  were  an  unusual  number  that 
year.  Of  course,  the  Eastern  people  knew  nothing  about  prairie  fires,  and  they 
were  described  by  several  who  had  seen  them  with  what  vividness  they  were 
able  to  command. 
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Finally  one  lady  remarked  that  she  did  wish  she  could  see  a  prairie  lire, 
as  it  must  be  one  of  the  most  terribly  beautiful  sights  in  the  world,  and  it 
would  be  such  a  good  story  to  tell  when  she  returned  to  her  Eastern  home. 
It  irritated  Mr.  Hooper  to  have  a  guest  express  a  wish  that  he  could  not 
grant.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  farmhouse  stood  was  spread  out 
an  ocean  of  hay,  60  or  more  acres  of  it,  ripe  and  ready  for  the  harvest.  A 
brisk  wind  was  blowing  down  the  river,  sending  waves  of  brown  and  green 
over  the  verdant  sea.  Mr.  Hooper  excused  himself  for  a  moment,  went  back 
of  the  house,  gave  some  directions  to  his  hired  men,  and  came  back  onto 
the  porch. 

In  a  few  minutes  some  one  saw,  on  the  windward  margin  of  the  great 
hayfield,  two  or  three  tiny  threads  of  smoke.  These  rapidly  increased,  bent 
over  the  field,  and  in  almost  less  time  than  it  takes  to  record  it  that  6(J-acre 
hayfield  was  a  crackling  and  roaring  mass  of  fire  and  smoke.  The  spectacular 
destruction  swept  on  and  on,  before  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  Eastern  people 
who  wanted  to  see  a  prairie  fire.  Indeed,  everybody  present  was  astonished 
except  Mr.  Hooper,  who  wasi  just  happy. 

What  were  60  acres  of  ripe  hay  when  weighed  in  the  balance  against  a 
chance  to  entertain  a  fair  guest  from  the  effete  East?  Indeed,  what  were 
$250  worth  of  perfectly  good  oak  board  fences,  which  were  also  destroyed  by 
the  fire,  Mr.  Hooper  not  having  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  force  of  the 
wind,  which  destroyed  everything  in  its  path  and  only  stopped  when  it  reached 
the  river? 

They  still  tell  the  story  in  Belle  Plaine  of  the  famous  prairie  fire;  and 
they  think  it  a  good  joke  on  Mr.  Hooper  that  it  burned  up  his  handsome  oak 
fences.  It  was  a  good  joke;  not  “on’^  Mr.  Hooper,  but  “by’’  him.  In 
attempting  to  classify  jokes,  strict  and  discriminating  attention  should  be 
paid  to  those  two  little  prepositions. 
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ST.  BONIFAGIUS 

HOW  DOTH  THE  LITTLE  BUSY  BEE 


Out  at  St.  Bonifaclus  There  Is  a  Bee  Metropolis  With  a  Population  Considerpbl!)' 
Greater  Than  That  of  New  York  and  Tondon  Combined — If  You  Pay  It  a 
Visit  You  May  Observe  the  Perfect  Working  of  Its  Communal  Govern¬ 
ment;  and.  If  You  Are  Fortunate,  You  May  Meet  Father  Jagrer. 

IF  one  had  the  pen  of  a  poet  and  the  medium  of  Doric  Greek  to  work  in,  the 
hum  of  bees  would  sound  through  a  story  from  St.  Bonifacius  as  it  does 
through  the  bucolic  idylls  of  Theocritus. 

There  are  far  more  bees  in  St.  Bonifacius  than  there  are  people;  so  many 
more  that  when  the  difference  is  put  down  in  figures  one  feels  that  it  would  be 
almost  hopeless  to  find  the  people  at  all.  One  of  the  biggest  apiaries  in  the 
country  is  located  at  St.  Bonifacius;  it  contains  200  hives,  and  allowing  50,000 
bees  to  a  hive,  which  is  not  at  all  unusual  in  the  height  of  the  honey  flow,  the 
grand  total  would  be  10,000,000. 

Considered  as  a  bee  metropolis  St.  Bonifacius  about  equals  the  combined 
cities  of  London  and  New  York.  Considered  as  a  human  center  it  is  rather 
less  important;  for  I  doubt  if  its  population  exceeds  1,000. 

But  the  people  are  easily  found,  if  you  care  to  look  for  them,  in  spite  of 
being  so  overwhelmingly  out-numbered.  This  is  due  partly  to  their  size,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  10,000,000  bees  are  either  busy  inside  their 
square,  white  homes  or  are  far  afield,  for  four  rods  to  four  miles  in  every 
direction,  gathering  nectar  from  innumerable  fields  of  red  and  white  clover, 
buckwheat  and  alfalfa.  If  not  they  are  in  the  deep  woods  searching  out  hidden 
blossoms  of  honey-laden  wild  flowers. 

St.  Bonifacius  rests  peacefully  in  a  green  cup  among  the  hills  northwest 
of  Lake  Minnetonka,  and  offers  as  tranquil  a  surcease  from  the  noise  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  Minneapolis  as  though  it  were  1,000  miles  from  a  city  instead  of 
barely  30.  Still  more  remarkable,  it  is  much  less  distant  than  that  from  several 
fashionable  centers  of  summer  activity  where  Nature  herself  is  required  to  be 
up-to-date  and  where  an  outing  consists  largely  in  doing  all  summer  in  the 
country  just  what  you  do  all  winter  in  the  city;  only  you  do  it  in  different 
clothes. 

Clothes  matter  less  than  nothing  in  St.  Bonifacius.  You  can  arrive  there 
spick  and  span  in  an  automobile  or  you  .>can  tramp  in,  wayworn  from  the  12 
glorious  miles  that  lead  through  pastoral  delights  from  Wildhurst  by  way  of 
Zumbra  Heights.  It  is  all  one  to  St.  Bonifacius 

You  can  visit  the  big  bee  metropolis  at  SI  Bonifacius,  if  you  will,  with- 
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out  going  into  the  center  of  town  at  all.  Coming  around  the  high  curving  road 
past  the  Gale  farm,  you  descend  a  hill,  cross  Six  Mile  creek,  and  turn  sharply 
to  the  left  by  the  German  Baptist  church  with  a  tower  that  is  architecturally 
like  nothing  in  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath  or  the  water  under  the 
earth.  The  village  begins  now,  and  is  strung  for  a  long  way  along  this  road; 
but  he  who  wishes  at  once  to  visit  the  bees  should  leave  the  road  when  he 
arrives  opposite  the  red  canning  factory,  turn  to  the  right,  pass  the  factory  and 
there,  straight  ahead,  on  a  velvety  lawn  sloping  down  to  the  Great  Northern 
tracks,  he  will  see  the  City  of  Bees. 

There  are  two  strikingly  sharp  contradictions  to  be  observed  in  a  bee 
colony.  One  is  its  appearance  and  the  other  its  music.  Set  in  straight,  parallel 
rows,  its  square,  white  hives  look  for  all  the  world  like  the  head  stones  of  a 
cemetery;  but  these  apparent  evidences  of  death  really  represent  something 
that  is  filled  with  the  most  restless,  tireless  and  abounding  life  in  the  world. 
As  you  draw  nearer  the  air  fills  with  the  warm,  droning,  blended  hum  of  the 
winged  inhabitants;  a  drowsy,  lulling  song  that  seems  the  very  vocal  essence 
of  languor  and  sleepiness.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  tireless  craft  song  of  a 
labor  union  more  perfectly  organized  in  deference  to  communal  laws  than  any 
of  human  origin,  and  whose  members,  far  from  singing  themselves  to  sleep 
with  their  lullaby,  know  little  or  no  rest  until  they  fall  into  eternal  slumber 
after  a  brief  life  of  suicidal  energy. 

The  bee  addition  to  the  village  of  St.  Bonifacius  would  surely  inspire 
Theocritus  to  write  one  more  bucolic  idyll  could  he  visit  it  on  one  of  these 
summer  days.  The  sloping  lawn  on  which  stand  the  serried  hives,  slants  gently 
downward  from  a  luxurious  woods  of  native  elms,  maples,  lindens  and  oaks. 
Just  under  the  edge  of  the  trees  stands  a  two-story,  stucco  building  of  com¬ 
fortable  dimensions  and  restful  lines.  A  brisk  sound  of  hammering  comes  to 
you  through  its  open  door  and  presently  a  figure  emerges  carrying  a  new  hive 
in  its  arms. 

Then  you  realize  that  the  peaceful  looking  building,  like  the  peaceful 
looking  bee  houses,  is  a  workshop.  But  work  takes  on  a  new  beauty  and  sig¬ 
nificance  in  such  surroundings.  Industry  seems,  in  the  country,  a  natural  part 
of  living;  something  to  be  expected  and  to  be  desired;  a  welcome  portion  of 
an  existence  that  is  normally  divided  into  periods  of  labor,  play  and  sleep.  In 
the  city  most  people  work  because  they  have  to;  in  the  country  most  of  them 
work  because  they  want  to.  City  labor  is  performed  as  a  sort  of  irksome 
necessity  that  must  be  gone  through  with  in  order  to  get  food  and  shelter,  and, 
if  possible,  a  little  extra  money  to  spend.  It  is  all  too  seldom  one  of  the  joyous 
and  accepted  things  of  life.  It  is  all  too  often  extraneous  to  real  living,  an 
irritating  necessity  that  must  be  accepted  in  order  to  get  the  sordid  substance 
wherewith  to  buy  pleasure. 

If  only  the  mistaken  souls  who  cannot  reckon  work  as  a  part  of  happiness 
instead  of  a  laborious  necessity  could  spend  a  day  in  Father  Jager’s  bee  yard 
at  St.  Bonifacius,  they  would  return  to  the  city  helped  by  as  lovely  a  lesson  as 
any  that  the  good  father  preaches  from  his  pulpit  in  the  little  church  across 
the  field  yonder;  and  he  is  a  notably  good  preacher,  too. 

Eev.  Francis  Jager  is  the  lovable  owner  and  proprietor  of  the  bee  metrop¬ 
olis;  a  man  who  is  happy  in  all  his  work,  though  his  industries  are  three-fold 
and  all  of  them  exacting. 
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He  is  truly  the  father  of  his  populous  German  parish  at  St.  Bonifaciiis; 
a  parish  that  includes  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  but  of  the  entire: 
countryside,  and  even  takes  in  a  little  auxiliary  church  at  Mound,  five  miles 
aM’ay  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Minnetonka. 

He  is  the  occupant  of  the  chair  of  bee  culture  in  the  Minnesota  Agri¬ 
cultural  school  at  Hamline  and  has  recently  been  honored  with  the  office  ot 
president  of  the  National  Bee  Keepers’  Association  of  America. 

He  is  a  practical  bee  keeper  with  200  hives  under  his  personal  supervision,, 
a  supervision  which  commonly  takes  the  form  of  active  personal  labor. 

These  are  his  three  principal  tasks,  but  he  carries  a  number  of  what  may 
bo  called  ‘‘side  lines,”  or  merely  incidental  occupations.  He  is  a  gardener,, 
a  writer,  a  philosopher,  a  naturalist,  an  agriculturist,  a  book  collector,  an 
arbiculturalist  and  a  larely  gifted  conversationalist — though  the  last  may  bei 
said  to  be  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  all  the  rest,  and  rather  more  a  recreation 
than  a  labor. 

Here  he  is,  then,  in  his  bee  yard;  busy,  happy  and  radiating  humor  and  good 
comradeship.  As  he  moves  quietly  among  the  hives,  knowing  the  condition  and 
disposition  of  every  one  by  merely  glancing  at  the  few  visible  bees  who  arei 
fanning  fresh  air  into  the  hives  with  their  vibrant  wings,  driving  out  thieves 
with  angry  buzz  or  flying  in  laden  with  honey.  He  tells  you  not  to  fear  a  sting; 
“for  bees  have  learned  better  than  men  the  beautiful  lesson  of  minding  their 
own  business,  and  will  gladly  leave  you  alone  if  you  Avill  leave  them  alone.” 

Berhaps  he  will  open  a  hive  for  you,  lifting  out  the  frames  swarming 
with  crawling  masses  of  workers  feeding  the  brood,  or  building  cells,  and  per¬ 
sisting  until  he  finds  the  queen  who  is  hurrying  busily  from  cell  to  cell  at  her 
phenomenal,  ceaseless  task  of  laying  2,000  eggs  a  day  for  the  three  or  four 
years  of  her  self -immolating  existence. 

Every  activity,  from  changing  a  dynasty  by  replacing  an  incompetent 
queen  with  a  better  one,  to  stretching  wax  comb  bases  onto  new  frames,  is 
accompanied  by  illuminating  instruction  vivified  by  philosophical  deductions 
or  humorous  analogies. 

Then,  when  the  day’s  work  is  done,  comes  the  walk  across  the  sunset 
fields  or  through  the  village  street  to  his  pleasant  home,  a  good  supper  prepared 
by  Mary,  his  famous  cook  and  housekeeper,  the  added  companionship  of  his 
elderly  assistant.  Father  Jensen,  who  was  once  chaplain  of  a  royal  regiment 
in  Holland,  an  evening  of  quiet  talk  in  his  library  and  a  deep  and  dreamless 
sleep  in  the  east  room  where  the  rising  sun  wakens  you  to  another  day  of  labor 
that  is  sanctified  by  cheerful  acceptance  of  its  essential  normality  and  of  its 
serene  place  in  a  well  regulated  human  life. 

And  this  all  may  be  found,  not  on  the  planet  Mars  or  in  some  inaccessible 
Ltopia  of  the  far  islands  of  desire,  but  in  the  village  of  St.  Bonifacius,  less 
than  30  miles  from  Minneapolis. 
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CHANHASSEN 


THE  RUSTIC  WEDDING  SYMPHONY 


Here's  a  Little  Bit  of  the  Fatherland  Not  More  Than  Twenty  Miles  From  the  Court 
House  Tower,  Where  German  Is  the  Languagre  Spoken  and  Where  the  Customs 
of  the  People  Suggest  the  Schwarzwald.  Why  Go  Abroad  When  You  May 
Visit  Chanhassen  Instead  and  Perhaps  Be  One  of  a  Merry  Wedding 

Party  ? 

S  you  approach  Chanhassen  from  any  direction,  whether  eastward  from 


Excelsior,  northward  from  Shakopee,  westward  from  Eden  Prairie  or, 


if  you  know  the  secret  woodland  trail,  southward  from  hidden  paths 
along  Christmas  and  Long  Lakes,  you  are  impressed  by  the  dominant  steeple 
of  St.  Hubert’s  church. 

St.  Hubert  is  the  patron  of  the  chase,  and  on  the  central  altar  of  the  little 
church  is  his  image  with  its  arm  resting  on  the  neck  of  a  fawn.  When  the 
parish  was  established  a  good  many  years  ago  St.  Hubert  seemed  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  saint  to  become  the  protector  of  this  little  church  in  the  woods. 

Chanhassen  is  a  German  settlement,  and  German  is  almost  the  only  lan¬ 
guage  heard  among  the  villagers  and  the  farmer  folk  from  the  surrounding 
country  who  drive  in  for  mass  of  a  Sunday  morning  and  linger  for  a  bit  of 
neighborly  gossip  before  hitching  their  sturdy  teams  to  wagons,  buggies  and 
carryalls  and  driving  home  again. 

You  cannot  even  walk  through  Chanhassen  without  catching  a  suggestion 
of  its  Bavarian  atmosphere.  It  is,  unfortunately,  rather  too  closely  connect¬ 
ed  with  American  civilization  by  the  main  line  of  the  Milwaukee  road,  but  the 
tracks  run  through  a  sort  of  shallow  gully  and  when  no-  trains  disturb  the 
quietude  the  pedestrian,  and  even  the  motorist,  may  imagine  himself  in  some 
friendly  settlement  in  the  Schwarzwald  or  the  foot  hills  of  the  Alps;  though 
for  mountains  he  would  have  to  substitute  the  distant  blue  ridge  which  marks 
the  valley  of  the  Minnesota  river  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  southward. 

Once  in  a  while  Chanhassen  has  a  wedding.  Then,  if  you  happen  to  be 
passing  through  the  town,  or,  better  still,  if  you  enjoy  the  rare  privilege  of  be¬ 
ing  an  invited  guest,  you  need  no  imagination  to  put  yourself  across  the  Atlan- 
f tic  into  some  secluded  community  far  from  the  strides  of  commercial  progress 
and  those  modern  advances  which,  as  they  grind  along,  level  all  the  dear  and 
quaint  distinctions  that  separate  country  from  country  and  province  from  pro¬ 
vince. 

The  ceremonies  of  marriage  and  burial  are  still  the  most  important  indi¬ 
vidual  events  in  this  changing  world;  and  the  rituals  that  mark  their  occur- 
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rence  are,  consequently,  the  last  to  give  way  to  changes  that  threaten  to  make 
human  life  one  colorless  monotony  of  system  and  efficiency. 

Being  in  Chanhassen  on  this  perfect  July  day  recalls  very  vividly  a  wed¬ 
ding  which  I  attended  here  a  few  years  ago  in  early  summer.  Having  just  had 
dinner  with  the  fair  heroine  of  that  event,  and  held  her  baby  on  my  knee 
while  she  washed  the  dishes,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  a  few  reminiscenses 
of  that  May  day  when  a  friend  and  I,  after  walking  five  miles  through  the 
dewy  woods  vocal  with  the  mating  songs  of  birds,  put  on  our  collars  and  neck¬ 
ties  in  the  village  tap  room  and  went  to  the  wedding. 

The  two  streets  of  the  town  were  already  filled  with  teams  that  had 
brought  guests  from  many  miles  around,  though  it  was  not  yet  9  o  ’clock.  Down 
every  approaching  road  clouds  of  sunlit  dust  indicated  the  coming  of  more 
friends.  The  home  of  the  bride’s  parents  stood  well  back  from  the  road  in  a 
shadowed,  uncut  lawn  whereon  men,  women  and  children  in  their  unaccustomed 
best  stood  in  festive  talk  and  laughter,  greeting  one  another  and  bantering  the 
tall  young  bridegroom  who  looked  highly  uncomfortable  in  a  black  coat  with  a 
huge  bunch  of  flowers  tied  to  a  lapel  with  a  pendant  white  ribbon. 

The  chatter  and  the  friendly  chaffing,  all  in  German  (including  the 
laughter),  the  old  land  maenner  and  hausfrauen,  who  had  broken  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  the  younger  men  and  women  who  had  left  plough  and  churn  to  come  to 
the  wedding  feast  and  the  boys  and  girls  who  would  be  next  to  take  up  the 
beautiful  heritage  of  normal  daily  labor,  the  flooding  sunshine,  the  sweet  May 
wind  and  the  chiming  church  bells  all  blended  dreamily  into  the  remembered 
strains  of  Goldmark’s  “Eustic  Wedding”  music. 

But  now  the  imagined  music  changes  toi  the  melody  of  Grieg’s  Bridal 
Procession,  for  the  wedding  party  is  coming  from  the  house.  Silence  falls  on 
the  guests  in  tho  yard  and  they  form  in  two  lines  from  the  porch  to  the  gate. 
Down  the  lane  thus  formed  come  two  children  in  white  with  great  bouquets. 
Following  them  are  the  bride’s  maids  in  muslin  and  ribbons,  carrying  flowers 
also,  not  only  in  their  hands  but  in  their  eyes  and  cheeks.  Behind  them  walk 
the  awkward  groomsmen,  to  whom  no  one  pays  any  attention  because  now  can 
be  seen  the  bride  herself  on  her  father’s  black  sleeved  arm.  She  is  beautiful 
as  all  brides  are,  with  the  right  light  in  her  eyes,  the  right  happiness  in  her 
smile,  the  right  spring  in  her  step  amd  the  right  calmness  on  the  fair  brow  from 
which  hangs  the  long  veil,  caught  with  orange  blossoms  on  the  temples  and 
floating  in  the  perfumed  wind. 

Her  mother  leans  on  the  arm  of  her  new  son,  and  the  little  procession  cross¬ 
es  the  yard  and  turns  down  the  street  toward  the  church,  where  the  bells  are 
ringing  clearly,  almost  drowning  the  songs  of  orioles  and  robins  who  seem  to 
have  gathered  in  unusual  numbers  to  make  music  on  this  happy  morning. 

All  the  guests  follow  and  fill  the  little  church  during  the  long  and  solemn 
Eoman  ceremony,  when  the  procession  forms  again,  this  time  with  the  bride  on 
her  husband’s  arm.  All  return  to  the  house  and  the  yard,  for  the  house  will 
not  hold  them  all,  and  the  festivities  begin. 

For  days  and  days  the  women  of  the  family,  even  unto  the  fourth  and 
fifth  cousins,  have  been  baking,  boiling,  stewing  and  mixing  rich  German  viands 
for  the  wedding  feast.  The  bride’s  mother,  protesting  in  vain,  is  put  out  of 
her  own  kitchen,  over  which  she  has  presided  for  40  years,  and  is^  given  a  seat 
of  honor  on  the  porch  where  she  is  instructed  to  stay  and  keep  her  black  silk 
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dress  clean.  She  doesn’t  enjoy  it  at  all,  and  casts  uneasy  glances  toward  the 
closet  where  her  big  apron  hangs  and  toward  the  kitchen  where  her  neighbors 
and  friends  have  taken  impertinent  charge. 

The  wedding  breakfast  begins  at  10:30  and  continues,  in  relays,  until  2 
in  the  afternoon,  during  w^hich  time  more  than  300  people  are  bountifully  fed 
in  a  dining  room  that,  at  a  pinch,  will  seat  25  at  one  time.  Memory  struggles 
in  vain  to  remember  the  nam.es  of  half  the  wonderful  dishes  served  at  that 
so-called  breakfast!  Even  a  German  dictionary  wouldn’t  include  them  all. 

Out  doors  in  the  yard  a  platform  has  been  built  by  the  bride ’s  father, 
40  feet  square  (the  platform,  not  the  bride’s  father,  though  the  dimensions 
are  ample),  and  over  it  a  canvas  roof  to  protect  the  dancers  from  the  sun 
and  possible  rain.  The  band  from  Shakopee  is  coming  at  4  o’clock  to  play  for 
dancing,  but  bless  you,  eager  young  hearts  and  feet  cannot  wait  until  that 
time;  so  a  local  genius  who  plays  the  accordion  is  impressed  into  service  and 
the  dancing  begins  before  noon.  There  are  polkas,  waltzes,  quadrilles  and  old 
German  contra-dances;  the  floor  is  crowded  to  good  natured  suffocation  and, 
the  dancing  once  started,  continues  without  intermission  until  5  o’clock  the 
next  morning,  the  Shakopee  band  and  the  accordion  virtuoso  spelling  each 
other  through  the  long,  happy,  rhythmic  hours.  Just  beyond  the  dancing  plat¬ 
form  is  a  spotless  new  house,  the  bride’s  wedding  gift  from  her  father. 

A  wagon  shed  adjoining  the  big  red  barn  has  been  converted  into  an  open 
bar  and  here  all  day  and  all  night,  four  husky  volunteers  open  fresh  kegs  of 
foaming,  amber  beer  serving  it  to  all  comers  and  sending  great,  dripping  trays 
around  among  the  guests  in  the  house,  on  the  porch  where  the  old  men  are 
playing  sixty-six  and  pinochle,  in  the  yard  and  in  the  dancing  pavilion. 

For  a  short  time  in  the  afternoon  the  bridal  party  disappears  and  drives 
over  to  Shakopee  for  the  important  duty  of  having  the  wedding  photographs 
taken;  the  groom  sitting,  and  the  bride  standing  with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder 
But  they  soon  return  to  join  the  fun  and  country  swains  fight  for  the  honor 
of  leading  the  laughing  bride  through  the  mazes  of  a  dance. 

This  is  a  Chanhassen  wedding,  taking  place  in  Minnesota  not  20  miles  from 
the  City  Hall  tower  in  Minneapolis;  and  as  I  sit  here  three  years  later  with 
the  bride’s  bouncing  baby  on  my  knee,  I  think  of  the  people  who  complain  be¬ 
cause  they  are  too  poor  to  take  a  trip  to  Germany  and  wonder  why  they  don’t 
enrich  themsehfs  by  adopting  the  slogan:  ‘'See  Chanhassen  first.” 
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ANOKA 


AN  UNREVEALED  ROMANCE 


Anoka  Was  Once  the  Scene  of  at  L-east  a  Portion  of  the  Romance  of  the  “Mysterious 
L.ady,“  or  “Mistress  Liady,”  as  the  Children  Whom  She  Taugrht  Music 
Called  Her.  She  Was  Always  Veiled  in  Black,  and  Kept 
Her  Past  Secret.  Rumor  Had  it  That  Her  Rover  Was 
One  of  John  Brown’s  Raiders  and  Was  Executed. 

She  Rived  in  Minneapolis  for  a  While. 

HIS  is  a  story  that  should  be  written  by  Margaret  Deland.  It  is  not  a 


tale  of  Old  Chester,  but  of  Anoka,  25  miles  above  Minneapolis^  at  the 


confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Kum  rivers,  the  latter  the  outlet 
of  Mille  Lacs,  ‘‘the  lake  of  a  thousand  lakes,’'  as  the  poetic  Drench  river 
men  named  it. 

The  first  known  incident  connecting  the  Eum  river  with  the  white  man 
was  the  capture  of  Father  Hennepin  by  the  Chippewas  at  the  mouth  of  Elm 
creek,  across  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eum,  and  the  taking  of 
that  priestly  captive  clear  up  the  latter  river  to  Mille  Lacs,  where  he  was 
kept  all  through  one  winter. 

Father  Hennepin  saw  a  good  many  things  along  the  Eum  river  that  cannot 
be  seen  today — chief  of  them  being  great  tracts  of  virgin  pine  timber  to  which 
was  due  the  establishment  at  its  mouth  of  the  little  New  Englandy  village 
of  Anoka  some  60  years  ago,  and  from  which  springs,  indirectly,  the  strange, 
unfinished  and  pathetic  story  of  the  Mysterious  Lady. 

The  Mysterious  Lady  lived  at  Anoka  for  a  good  many  years  in  the  early 
days,  when  that  town  was  bigger  than  St.  Anthony  Falls  and  was  an  important 
stopping  place  for  the  stage  coaches  that  used  to  drive  from  St.  Paul  to  St. 
Cloud  and  pass  without  pausing  through  the  open  country  where  Minneapolis 
now  stands. 

There  are  still  in  existence  a  few  copies  of  an  old  Anoka  newspaper 
containing  an  editorial  commenting  upon  the  short-sightedness  of  the  proposed 
founding  of  a  town  called  Minneapolis  between  two  such  important  points 
as  St.  Paul  and  Anoka.  The  article  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  logical  place 
for  another  city  on  the  Mississippi  between  these  points,  and  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody — with  a  few  important  exceptions— that  Minneapolis 
was  foolish  to  start  at  all,  as  it  never  could  possibly  amount  to  anything. 
That  was  in  the  days  when  the  timber  supply  was  believed  to  be  inexhaustible. 

The  Mysterious  Lady  taught  piano  lessons  in  Anoka,  and  association  of 
this  authoritative  position  with  a  misunderstanding  of  the  adjective  used 
by  their  elders  led  the  children  always  to  call  her  the  Mistress  Lady. 
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No  one  knew  where  she  came  from,  or  why.  She  always  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  with  a  long  black  veil  covering  her  features  when  out  of  doors. 
She  entered  but  little  into  the  active  social  life  of  the  little  town,  though  she 
was  very  successful  as  a  music  teacher  and  sang  in  the  Congregational 
church  choir. 

The  children  all  loved  her,  and  her  beauty  of  face  and  form,  her  gentle, 
high-bred  appearance,  her  graces  of  person  and  deportment  and  her  wistful, 
detached  manner  had  a  force  of  personality  and  inherent  aristocracy  in  their 
quiet  and  undemanding  dominance  that  kept  her  free  from  gossipy  suspicion 
and  led  to  the  unquestioning  acceptance  of  her  desire  to  keep  her  mystery 
a  secret. 

There  must  have  been  a  womanly  power  of  exceptional  quality  in  her  to 
have  made  her  accepted  and  beloved  in  a  new  town,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
she  held  herself  aloof  from  the  little  community,  exchanged  no  confidences 
and  guarded  jealously  the  infrequent  mail  which  came  to  her  under  a  name 
that  meant  nothing  to  anybody  and  was  unromantic  in  the  extreme. 

The  story  afloat  in  Anoka  today  regarding  her,  though  no  one  seems  to 
know  just  where  it  came  from  or  whether  or  not  it  is  true^  is  that  she  had 
been  the  sweetheart  of  a  lad  who  was  captured  in  the  John  Brown  raid  in 
Virginia  and  who  was  executed  at  Old  Point  Comfort  in  the  early  sixties. 
This  vague  tale  includes  the  poignant  detail  that,  owing  to  her  Masonic 
influence,  she  was  permitted  to  -take,  with  her  lover,  his  last  breakfast  on 
earth  on  the  morning  of  his  execution  and  that,  after  he  had  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  mistaken  patriotism,  she  came  West,  ascended  the  Mississippi  river  to 
St.  Paul,  took  the  stage  coach  for  Anoka  and  buried  herself  from  the  world 
that  had  used  her  life  with  such  tragic  cruelty. 

All  did  not  continue  to  go  well  with  the  Mistress  Lady.  They  tell  in 
Anoka  of  her  having  been  found,  one  wild,  dark  night,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  bank  of  the  Eum  river  and  of  her  discoverer  having  saved  her  from 
throwing  herself  into  its  foaming  current.  There  Is  also  a  story  of  her  having 
been  so  reduced  in  worldly  circumstances  at  on©  time  that  she  sold  her 
beautiful  hair  for  money  to  buy  bread;  and  they  even  state  that  she  received 
$75  for  her  glorious  tresses. 

Once  she  pitifully  tried  to  reconstruet  her  broken  life  by  accepting  the 
attentions  of  a  gentleman  from  Minneapolis  who  had  heard  her  sing  in  the 
Congregational  church  at  Anoka,  and  had  fallen  in  love,  first  with  her  voice, 
and  later,  after  with  difficulty  securing  an  introduction,  with  the  Mysterious 
Lady  herself.  She  eventually  married  him,  but  lived  with  him  for  a  few 
weeks  only;  and  it  was  after  this  unfortunate  venture  that  she  was  tounct 
pacing  the  shore  of  the  river  at  night,  stretching  her  despairing  white  arms 
toward  its  dark  surface. 

Once,  it  is  said,  Minneapolis  waS‘  placarded  with  her  picture  and  the  offer 
of  a  reward  from  the  East  for  anyone  who  could  tell  the  whereabouts  of  one 
Juno  Lee.  The  Mysterious  Lady  was  in  Minneapolis  with  an  Anoka  friend 
and  was  shown  these  pictures.  She  is  said  to  have  shown  no  disturbance,  but 
to  have  smiled  calmly  and  said,  ‘‘That  is  a  good  likeness,  isn't  it?  But  it 
is  not  my  picture.” 

For  a  time  she  lived  in  Minneapolis  at  the  home  of  a  former  Anoka 
friend  and  during  that  period  she  is  said  to  have  received  a  call  from  an 
Eastern  man  who  was  closeted  with  her  for  hours  in  secret  conference,  after 
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which  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  ‘  ‘  she  was  not  the  woman  he  was 
looking  for.’’  She  is  believed  to  have  drifted  to  Chicago,  and  to  have  died 
there  several  years  ago. 

Such  is  the  fragmentary  story  of  the  Mysterious  Lady  of  Anoka  as 
gathered  fragmentarily  from  the  people'  of  Anoka  today.  Doctor  (biddings 
knew  her  as  well  as  anyone  in  the  town  who  is  now  living;  but  his  knowledge 
is  veiled  by  the  romantic  glamor  ,of  her  impenetrable  mystery,  which  she 
threw  about  herself  with  an  apparent  gentleness  that  was  stronger  than  the 
most  masculinely  belligerent  determination  to  keep  a  secret  could  have  been. 

One  does  not  learn  much  in  Anoka  of  the  Mysterious  Lady — or  the 
Mistress  Lady,  for  I  like  the  odd  association  of  these  two  widely  disassociated 
titles — but  one  does  learn  vividly  and  pleasantly  of  the  nature  of  the  frontier 
community  in  which  she  chose  to  hide  her  life’s  secret.  She  had  that  which 
made  the  people  love  her  in  spite  of  concealment;  a  circumstance  that  says 
more  in  her  gracious  favor  than  columns  of  suspicious  speculation  could 
contrive  against  her. 

And  Anoka  had  that  in  its  social  spirit  that  not  only  accepted  and  loved 
her,  but  which  made  it  like  its  strange  village  romance  and  proud  of  being 
the  home  of  a  figure  romantic  enough  to  have  stepped  bodily  out  of  a  novel 
by  Jane  Austen  or  Wilkie  Collins,  whose  works  were  probably  much  read 
among  the  cultured  exiles  of  the  new  Western  lumber  town  in  the  sixties. 

That  pride  exists  to  this  very  day,  and  though  the  daylight  of  matter-of- 
fact  investigation  might  reveal  the  secret,  one  feels  that  they  do  not  really 
desire  ever  to  know  the  real  life  story  of  the  Mysterious  Lady — or,  as  the 
children  called  her,  the  Mistress  Lady. 
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HASTINGS 


CONFLAGRATION!  CONFLAGRATION!  PRODUCE  THE 
IMPLEMENTS  OF  DELUGE! 


Whole  Town  Turns  Out  to  Fight  Fire  In  Home  of  Neighbor  Who  Is  Away  and 
Though  House  Burns,  All  the  Furniture  Is  Carried  to  Safety.  Which 
Certainly  Should  Please  Owner  Even  if  He  Is  An  Insurance 
Adjuster. 


SITTING  recently  at  a  noon  dinner  at  the  Gardener  hotel,  Hastings,  about 
to  shift  your  gastronomic  activities  from  the  nutritive  necessity  of  roast 
veal  with  dressing  to  the  recreative  reward  of  watermelon,  your  atten¬ 
tion  might  have  been  suddenly  distracted  by  the  landlord’s  entering  hurriedl}^ 
and  saying  to  his  wife:  ‘‘Charlie  Hays’  house  is  on  lire!” 

‘‘For  the  land’s  sake!”  exclaims  Mrs.  Landlord,  “and  they  ain’t  a  soul 
at  home!  He  went  to  St.  Paul  last  night  and  she  and  the  children  w^ent  down 
to  Eed  Wing  on  the  excursion  this  morning!” 

Excited  as  you  are  by  this  intelligence,  its  force  is  not  sufficient  to  over¬ 
come  the  lure  of  the  watermelon,  until  you  hear  a  bell  clanging  outside  and 
see  two  or  three  volunteer  firemen  run  by,  putting  on  as  they  run  rubber  coats 
with  “H.  F.  D.  ”  in  bright  red  letters  across  their  backs.  Then  your  mind 
clears  its  decks  for  the  action  of  opportunity  and  you  realize  that  while 
watermelon  may  be  eaten  every  day  for  several  weeks,  a  fire  is  a  visitation 
of  God  and  a  correspondingly  rare  occurrence. 

You  leave  the  table  hurriedly,  munching  as  you  go.  You  cross  the  office 
and  go  out  into  Main  street  to  find  that  everybody  has  done,  or  is  doing,  the 
same  thing.  Attention  seems  to  center  a  corner  or  two  away,  kids  are  run¬ 
ning  in  that  direction,  more  rubber  coats  are  being  put  on  by  other  hurrying 
figures,  and  presently  the  little  fire  engine  swings  around  the  corner,  drawn 
by  a  husky  team  of  blacks,  and  belching  black  smoke  from  the  spout  of  its 
boiler  which  looks  from  this  distance  like  a  slightly  overgrown  coffee  pot. 

You  rush  to  the  busy  corner  to  join  the  crowd  and  see  the  engine  run  to 
the  fire;  but  it  doesn’t  run.  It  stops  within  a  block  and  is  backed  up  to  a 
hydrant  by  the  curb.  Its  short  length  of  pumj)ing  hose  is  carried  to  the 
hydrant  by  willing  hands,  and  while  they  are  coupling  her  up  you  naturally 
glance  around  tO'  see  the  pillar  of  smoke  or  flame  that  indicates  the  location 
of  the  devastation  being  wrought  by  the  licking  red  tongues  of  the  destroying 
element. 

There  isn’t  a  licking  red  tongue  in  sight.  The  street,  save  for  excited 
people,  looks  just  as  it  did  when  you  arrived  on  the  il:45  trolley  half  an  hour 
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ago.  At  one  end,  across  the  Milwaukee  tracks,  the  distant  wall  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  valley  rises  green  and  blue  to  the  cloud  line  and  at  the  other  a  shaded 
street  slants  comfortably  up  a  hill. 

‘‘Where’s  the  fire?”  you  inquire  of  a  bunch  of  boys,  who  are  legging  it 
Up  the  hill  as  fast  as  their  bare  legs  will  carry  them.  “Up  to  Hayses,”  gasps 
one  as  he  passes;  “it’s  four  blocks.” 

Now  the  hose  cart  dashes  up;  if  that  is  not  too  melodramatic  a  word  for 
che  rather  deliberate  process  achieved  by  two  old  gray  nags  whose  spirit  is 
willing  but  whose  flesh  is  weak.  The  hose  is  fastened,  to  the  engine  and  the 
grays  are  driven  up  the  hill,  the  long  flat  hose  trailing  off  behind  from  the 
turning  windlass  like  a  performing  serpent. 

You  -follow  along  the  shady  street,  past  cozy,  well  kept  homes,  and  when 
you  top  the  rise  you  see,  two  blocks  ahead,  a  scene  of  such  feverish  activity 
*:hat  you  involuntarily  quicken  your  steps  until  you  are  legging  it  as  fast  as 
the  barefooted  boys. 

The  fireman  who  drove  the  hose  cart  up  is  now  met  returning  to  town 
with  the  team  of  grays.  “He’s  goin’  back  to  get  the  hook  an’  ladder,”  you 
hear  a  little  boy  say  to  his  chum,  and  you  wish,  if  this  be  true,  that  being  a 
Hero  did  not  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  haul  up  on  the  grays,  two  or  three 
times  in  every  block  in  order,  officially,  to  tell  inquiring  friends  just  where 
the  fire  is,  how  it  is  supposed  to  have  started,  how  threatening  it  is,  and  how 
there  ain’t  no  one  to  home,  Charlie  Hays  having  gone  to  St.  Paul  and  Mrs. 
Hays  and  the  children  having  gone  down  to  Red  Wing  this  morning  on  the 
-jxcursion. 

You  feel  like  telling  him  to  hurry  up  with  the  hook  and  ladder  and  enjoy 
cis  personal  importance  after  the  fire  is  out;  but  being  a  stranger  in  town  and 
aot  having  studied  local  ethics,  you  refrain  and  hurry  on. 

The  fire  is  in  a  two-story  yellow  dwelling-,  trimly  kept,  though  old-fash- 
mned,  with  lovely  trees  in  the  yard  and  a  garden  in  front,  indicative  of  affec¬ 
tionate  care.  Smoke  is  curling  subtly  up  from  under  the  eaves  and  just  over 
d  side  window  is  a  crackling  angry  tongue  of  the  destroying  element.  Some¬ 
body’s  home  is  burning  up  and  as  you  have  now  heard  10  or  12  times  on  your 
hurried  way,  the  father  is  in  St.  Paul  and  the  mother  and  children  have  gone 
to  Red  Wing  on  the  excursion!  A  tragedy,  indeed,  and  an  exciting  one  withal, 
whether  you  are  a  neighbor  and  friend  or  just  a  human  being  visitin’  ’round 
who  never  has  been  in  the  town  before. 

Neighbors  and  friends  are  there  in  great,  capable,  serviceable  numbers. 
Somebody  has  broken  open  the  back  door  (in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  j^ou 
hear  six  d,ifferent  men  say  they  did  it  and  were  the  first  ones  in  the  house). 
From  the  inside  all  the  other  doors  have  been  opened  and  there  is  a  busy, 
bustling  procession  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  going  in  empty  handed 
and  coming  out  with  pictures,  dishes,  chairs,  tables,  mirrors,  mattresses,  bed¬ 
steads  and  the  whole  catalog  of  articles  that  make  up  the  furnishings  of  a 
well  equipped  home.  Here  comes  a  big  grand  piano,  looking  like  an  elephant 
leaving  a  circus  tent,  and  carefully  guided  by  six  or  seven  men  across  the 
street  to  where  everything  is  being  piled  upon  the  grass,  and  looking,  in  its 
disordered  heaping,  like  enough  to  furnish  five  or  six  houses  of  the  same  size. 

By  the  time  the  chief  of  the  fire  department  arrives — (and  a  burning 
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house  must  be  left  alone  by  unofficial  hands  until  the  chief  gets  there,  just 
as  the  victim  of  accidental  death  must  not  be  touched  before  the  coroner 
reaches  the  scene) — the  house  is  pretty  well  stripped  and  there  isn^t  a  single 
thing  left  for  the  chief  to  do  except  to  put  out  the  fire. 

The  chief  is  a  mighty  person,  whose  attitude  spells  efficiency  and  whose 
bellowing  voice  conveys  authority.  He  takes  charge  of  the  hose,  which  is 
now  filled  and  leaking  at  every  joint,  and  for  the  first  few  agitated  moments, 
Avhile  planning  his  campaign,  gets  far  more  water  on  the  eollectedi  crowd  than 
he  does  on  the  fire.  Nobody  minds,  however,  for  there  is  a  gala  spirit  abroad 
and  the  chief  of  a  fire  department  can  do  no  wrong. 

The  hook  and  ladder  company  appears  at  last,  ladders  are  put  up  to  the 
eaves  and  manfully  mounted  by  rubber  coated  figures  struggling  with  the 
spouting  nozzle.  The  chief  in  person  dashes  into  the  attic  amid  murmurs  of 
admiration  that  nearly  break  into  cheers,  and  knocks  off  a  large  section  of  the 
roof  before  you  could  say  “Jack  Eobinson. “  The  stream  is  turned  onto  vital 
points,  but  the  fire  is  stubborn,  having  got  a  good  start  before  it  was  discov¬ 
ered,  and  it  looks  for  a  while  as  though  they  could  not  save  the  house.  As 
you  pass  through  -the  crowd,  stepping  on  children  and  dogs  and  getting  an 
occasional  shower  bath  yourself  as  the  hose  is  shifted,  you  hear  many  sapien* 
remarks  as  to  what  the  chief  really  ought  to  do;  but  they  are  all  mad©  sotto 
voce  to  others  than  the  chief  himself. 

After  the  roof  is  nearly  chopped  and  burned  to  pieces,  thel  fire  is  at  last 
under  control  and  the  crowd  begins  to  disperse  and  go  back  to  its  half-eaten 
dinners.  You  have  a  fleeting,  regretful  thought  of  that  watermelon  yourself. 

The  women  keep  right  on  working,  however,  taking  the  heaped-up  house¬ 
hold  goods  of  their  bereaved  neighbor  into  their  own  houses,  and  with  exceed¬ 
ing  care  and  well  organized  system;  for  you  find  a  lot  of  golden  rule  to  the 
square  block  in  a  small  town. 

There  is  much  friendly  chatter  in  which  the  convention-leveling  forces 
of  a  fire  permits  you  to  enter  freely.  You  take  advantage  of  your  opportunity, 
even  facilitating  it  by  lending  a  hand  with  such  portable  salvage  as  pictures, 
bedding  and  light  bric-a-brac,  and  making  quite  a  hero  of  yourself  in  the 
eyes  of  several  housewives  by  rescuing  a  big  jar  of  fresh  cookies  from  the 
depredations  of  a  hastily  organized  but  efficient  gang  of  eight-year-old 
looters. 

You  hear  a  good  deal  more  about  the  man  who  has  gone  to  St.  Paul  and 
the  woman  and  children  who  went  to  Eed  Wing  on  the  excursion  this  morn¬ 
ing.  One  bit  of  information  starts  a  train  of  speculative  thought.  This  is 
that  Charlie  Hays  is  an  insurance  adjuster,  and  it  makes  you  wonder  whether 
his  feelings  toward  the  neighbors  who  took  every  movable  thing  out  of  his 
scorched  and  flooded  home  will  be  one  of  unalloyed  gratitude. 

However  he  really  feels  about  it  when  he  gets  back,  he’ll  have  to  pretend 
to  be  thankful. 
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WABASHA 

MY  COUNTRY  ’TIS  OF  THEE 

y 


Did  You  Ever  Hear  the  Solemn  Silence  of  the  Night  Shattered  at  Dawn  by  the  Roar 
of  One  Hundred  Guns?  Not  in  the  European  War  Zone  Alone  Is  This 
Being  Done.  That  Solemn  Silence  Was  Shattered  Badly  sit 
Wabasha  Early  on  the  Fourth  of  July;  and  There  Was  a 
Parade,  Too,  With  Lots  of  Pretty  Girls  on  the  Floats. 

UNFOETUNATELY,  I  reached  Wabasha  too  late  to  hear  the  ‘‘solemn 
silence  of  the  night  shattered  at  dawn  by  the  roar  of  100  guns,’’  as 
announced  by  the  three-sheets.  (For  particulars  see  small  bills.)  But 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  solemn  silence  was  duly  shattered  according  to 
advertisement,  for  the  remainder  of  the  Grand  Fourth  of  July  Celebration  did 
all  and  more  than  was  promised  by  the  entertainment  committee. 

If  the  roar  of  100  guns  at  dawn  had  the  same  shattering  effect  upon  the 
solemn  silence  of  the  night  that  the  torpedoes,  firecrackers,  street  fakirs,  pop 
and  crackerjack  venders,  small  boys  and  village  cut-ups  did  upon  the  sunny 
silence  of  the  day,  there  wasn’t  a  chunk  of  solemn  silence  left  big  enough  to 
soothe  a  microbe. 

“iSomething  Doing  Every  Minute,”  said  in  screaming  type  the  small 
bills  to  which  you  were  directed  to  see  particulars.  The  particulars  were 
set  forth  below  in  two  columns  ot  smaller  type.  The  particulars  were  to 
start  at  10  o’clock  with  a  “Grand  Industrial  and  Preparedness  Parade,”  and 
end  at  no  o’clock  at  all  with  a  “Big  Dance  at  Hirschy’s  Opera  Plouse,  Given 
by  the  Band  Boys.  Everybody  Invited.”  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  to  be  read  and  an  address  given  upon  a  ‘  ‘  topic  of  the  day.  ’  ’  There 
were  to  be  a  wheelbarrow  race,  a  three-legged  race,  a  potato  race,  a  swimming 
race,  a  pie-eating  contest,  a  fat  man’s  race  and  tug-of-war  and  many  other 
events,  leading  up  to  a  balloon  ascension  by  Professor  P.  J.  Paul,  the  only 
one-armed  aeronaut  in  the  world,  just  before  the  grand  ball. 

I  picked  up  one  of  these  alluring  programs  at  Winona,  and  took  the  first 
train  for  Wabasha. 

I  arrived  at  Wabasha  about  8:30,  long  after  the  solemn  silence  of  the 
night  had  been  shattered.  It  is  a  mile  drive  from  the  station  to  the  town, 
the  important  and  busy  river  port  of  Wabasha  having  refused  a  bonus  to  the 
Milwaukee  road  years  ago,  and  so  got  no  downtown  depot,.  The  bus  to  the 
Anderson  hotel  was  in  waiting,  with  bunting  draped  all  around  the  top  and 
two  flags  flying  from  the  radiator,  so  I  rode  uptown  in  patriotic  style. 

Main  street  was  not  very  full,  but  was  subjectively  throbbing  with 


expectation  and  the  suspense  of  impending  events.  Small  boys  here  and 
there  were  completing  the  process  of  shattering  solemn  silences  with  torpedoes 
ane  firecrackers,  and  there  were  sounds  of  hammering  and  sawing  around 
^belated  booths  being  erected  for  the  sale  of  light  refreshments  and  catch¬ 
penny  devices,  in  front  of  which  the  barkers  were  already  hoarse  with 
shouting:  ‘‘Knock  over  the  nigger  babies  and  get  a  fine  seegar!’’  “Only  a 
nickel  a  throw,  here;  put  the  little  ring  over  a  gold-headed  cane  and  it's 
yours! “Swing  the  hammer  here,  and  the  further  up  the  spring  goes  the 
more  vallerbul  yer  prize’ll  be!”  “No  blanks  here;  try  yer  luck  with  the 
bow  n’arrer  and  get  a  present  fer  yer  sweetheart!” 

Every  store  in  town  was  open,  and  not  one  was  doing  a  cent’s  worth  of 
business  except  the  confectionery  and  fireworks  emporiums.  Evidently  they 
didn’t  expect  to,  anyway,  for  the  proprietors  were  all  out  on  the  sidewalk 
gossiping  and  putting  up  decorations  and  the  clerks  were  all  off  for  the  day. 

I  wandered  down  a  side  street  toward  the  river,  for  the  common  beauty 
of  the  Mississippi  towns  lies  in  their  water  fronts,  where  the  superb  Wisconsin 
bluffs  rear  their  rugged  crests  calmly  above  the  bustling  human  life  at  their 
feet  and  the  brown  river  flows  quietly  on  with  never  a  pause;  not  even  to 
look  at  a  Grand  Fourth  of  July  Celebration  on  its  very  banks.  Here  are 
solemn  silences  that  the  roar  of  100  guns  can  neither  shatter  nor  disturb. 

When  I  got  back  to  Main  street,  after  sundry  teasing  peeps  up  alleys  and 
into  barns — behind  the  scenes,  one  might  say — where  industrial  floats  were 
being  prepared  for  the  great  parade,  it  was  9:30  and  the  scattered  group  of 
people  I  had  left  had  swelled  to  a  merry^  chattering,  noisy,  jostling  holiday 
throng,  in  holiday  dress  and  spirits.  The  gathering  of  a  crowd  is  always 
a  mysterious  process;  you  don’t  see  them  come;  but  they  get  there.  The 
increase  from  minute  to  minute  is  imperceptible,  but  from  half-hour  to  half- 
hour  it  is  tremendous. 

My  feet  had  not  touched  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  postotfice  before 
I  was  conscious  that  the  moving  genius  of  the  day  had  arrived.  He  was  a 
nervous,  lively,  vociferous  person,  minus  coat  and  vest,  his  shirt  sleeves 
rolled  to  his  elbows  and  his  black  derby  hat  wound  with  at  least  two  yards 
of  red-white-and-blue  starry  bunting,  which  had  begun  to  unwind  and  hung 
down  his  back  in  a  sleazy  streamer.  At  least  it  would  have  hung  down  if  he 
had  kept  still  long  enough  to  give  it  a  chance;  but  he  was  so  continuously 
on  the  move  that  it  just  flapped. 

He  was  marshal  of  the  day  and  master  of  ceremonies.  There  were  several 
varying  ideas  prevalent  as  to  just  where  the  parade  was  going  to  form;  but 
bless  you,  he  straightened  all  that  out  in  a  jiffy.  He  was  everywhere,  calling 
everyone  by  his  or  her  first  name,  telling  everyone  to  get  over  to  the  city 
hall,  and  pointing  distantly  into  the  air,  as  if  that  edifice  were  at  least  two 
miles  away,  instead  of  just  across  the  street. 

At  last  his  dominating  executive  ability  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and 
the  Grand  Industrial  and  Preparedness  Parade  got  under  way,  led  by  the 
Wabasha  Cornet  Band.  The  band  played  with  great  spirit;  to  any  further 
comment  regarding  its  performance  I  have  no  space  tO'  devote.  The  cornetist 
had  begun  the  day  so  intemperately  in  the  matter  of  strawberry  pop  that 
he  had  difficulty  in  blowing  a  tone  without  trilling  it;  but  surely  there's 
nothing  prettier  than  trills. 
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Following  the  band  came  an  impressive  allegorical  float  representing  the  i 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  It  had  flags  and  bunting,  of  course,  but  it  also" 
had  a  beautiful  silk  banner,  mottoes  exulting  in  the  fraternal  advantages  of 
the  order,  Uncle  iSam  as  a  driver  (to  convince  the  spectator  of  governmental  | 
approval)  and  a  group  of  Woodmen  in  lettered  flannel  shirts  and  so  very 
modern  that  they  were  all  armed  w'ith  wooden  axes  instead  of  the  old-  |  | 
fashioned  steel.  } ' 

Next  was  a  preparedness  float  with  some  lads  in  khaki  manning  a  wooden  " 
cannon  painted  black  and  with  banners  stating  that  the  ‘  ‘  JSomething-or-other  ; 
Mercantile  company  was  prepared  at  all  times  to  serve  the  public  promptly  > 
and  economically.  ’  ’ 

Then  came  the  float  of  the  Equitable  Fraternal  Union,  bearing  a  group 
of  pretty  girls  with  flags.  They  smiled  impartially  at  friends  and  strangers,  , 
and  though  they  didn’t  look  exactly  fraternal,  I  never  saw  any  young  women  > 
who  looked  more  equitable.  ) 

And  what  is  this  delightful  vision  moving  fairy-like  behind  the  equitable 
float?  Is  it  a  garden  of  spring  blossoms  suddenly  endowed  with  mobility?  J 
No,  it  is  a  bevy  of  tiny  lassies  in  white,  simply  blooming  all  over  with  bright 
sashes  and  hair  ribbons,  with  uniform  caps  of  gayly  colored  paper  on  their 
curly  or  bobbed  heads^  and  each  waving  a  flag!  They  are  the  hit  of  the 
parade,  and  no  one  along  the  entire  line  of  march  is  more  conscious  of  that 
fact  that  the  little  paraders  themselves. 

A  real  sensation  is  furnished  by  a  life-like  elephant  moving  along  with 
two  men  inside  to  make  the  legs.  This  pachyderm  bears  a  big  sign:  “G.  U.  F. j; 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  its  builder,  who  is  also  its  hind  legs,  is  a  leading- 
local  member  of  the  Democratic  party.  Thus  does  Art,  which  is  eternal,  i 
overcome  Politics,  which  is  fleeting.  Or  perhaps  he  didn’t  know  how  to  | 
make  a  donkey;  it  must  be  more  difficult. 

Now  comes  a  ‘‘rube”  band,  which  is  really  almost  as  funny  as  it  thinks  ; 
it  is,  for  the  costumes  are  wonderful  burlesques  and  remarkably  well  | 
contrasted.  Then  follow  floats  of  all  kinds,  advertising  local  enterprises,  and  ^ 
mostly  composed  of  automobiles  disguised  with  flowers,  flags  and  bunting,  it  " 
is  indeed  a  grand  parade,  and  must  take  20  minutes  to  pass  a  given  point. 

The  parade  is  followed  by  a  vaudeville  show  by  a  group  of  local  artists 
who  have  constructed  a  moving  stage  out  of  a  big  wagon,  and  who  were  a 
feature  of  the  recent  march.  They  make  much  popular  music  on  violin,  banjo, 
guitar  and  accordion;  an  impenetrably  baffling  magic  stunt  is  given  by  a  local 
dentist  made  up  as  a  Pierrot;  there  are  some  good  singing  and  other  numbers, 
all  of  which  are  accompanied  by  friendly  joshing  and  rapturous  applause  from 
the  surging  mass  of  people  around  the  gayly  decorated  wagon.  It  is  like 
“Pagliacci”  in  real  life,  with  the  artificialities  of  grand  opera  refreshingly 
absent. 

After  the  show  is  over,  it  is  time  for  dinner.  There  are  so  many 
opportunities  to  eat  dinner  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  choice.  Every  booth 
serves  cookies,  crackers,  doughnuts  and  pie;  and  what  could  be  a  better  Fourth 
of  July  menu  than  these,  with  perhaps  an  ice  cream  cone  for  dessert? 

At  1  o’clock  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  nobody  hears,  is 
duly  read,  and  the  program  of  competitive  events  begins.  Every  stimt  is 
pulled  off  to  a  capacity  house,  the  crowd  surging  good-naturedly  from  point 
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to  point  as  the  hot  afternoon  runs  happily  on  to  the  warm  twilight  and  cool 
darkness.  Professor  P.  J.  Paul  makes  his  one-armed  balloon  ascension  with 
great  eclat,  savoir  faire,  and  a  good  deal  of  delay.  Everybody  exclaims 
‘‘0-o-o-o-oh! as  he  goes  up,  and  then  all  but  the  very  oldsters  and  very 
youngsters  repair  to  the  opera  house  and  dance,  dance  dance  until  their  Fourth 
of  July  jratriotism  laps  well  over  into  the  early  hours  of  the  5th. 
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OLD  FRONTENAC 

WHERE  WATERS  RUN  AND  LEGENDS  SLEEP 


Only  Few  Houses  Left,  With  No  Postoffice,  Stores  or  Factories  in  Historic  Town  of 
Old  Frontenac,  Facing:  Fake  Pepin — It  Rests  in  Dig:nity,  Peace  and  Beauty — 
Founder  Was  Cincinnati  Man,  Who^  Refused  to  Allow  Railroad  to  Build 
Into  Town — Scene  of  First  Attempt  at  “Heavier-Than-Air” 

Flying:;  It  Met  With  Failure. 


OLD  FRONTEOSTAC  has  looked  quietly  across  Lake  Pepin  to  the  Wisconsin 
cliffs  for  more  than  half  a  century.  New  Frontenac,  two  miles  away,  is 
its  postoffice  and  railroad  station,  for  they  have  neither  at  the  old 

town. 

You  have  to  rub  your  eyes  and  pinch  yourself  when  you  arrive  in  Old  Fron¬ 
tenac  two  hours  after  leaving  Minneapolis,  to  believe  that  you  are  in  Minne¬ 
sota  at  all.  It  seems  that  you  must  have  been  traveling  for  days  instead  of 
hours,  that  the  Mississippi  must  be  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  region  that  of 
Acadia  or  upper  New  Brunswick. 

There,  isn ’t  a  store  in  Old  Frontenac,  or  a  factory,  or  even  a  co-operative 
creamery.  It  is  just  a  collection  of  old  houses  scattered  along  grass-grown 
roads,  and  if  you  ask  where  Mr.  Hunecke  lives,  or  Mr.  Brunner,  or  Mr.  Carlson, 
someone  will  tell  you  it  is  “two  or  three  lanes  away.” 

Though  the  houses  are  old,  they  are  well  kept,  each  has  its  carefully  tended 
vegetable  garden  at  one  side,  its  syringas,  roses  and  peonies  in  full  bloom  in 
front  and  the  sidewalks  along  the  lanes  are  close-trimmed  turf  of  velvety 
green,  thick  spangled  now  with  sweet  white  clover.  Everywhere  are  majestic 
oaks  and  venerable  maples.  Black-eyed  susans,  white  yarrow  and  blue  bells  are 
the  very  rubbish  of  its  fragrant  alleys  and  byways. 

An  unbelievable  place  is  Old  Frontenac  in  its  dignity,  peace  and  beauty, 
undisturbed  by  any  suggestion  of  modern  strenuosity  save  the  subdued  rumble 
of  Burlington  freight  trains  on  the  Wisconsin  shore,  two  miles  across,  the 
splashing  of  a  stern-wheel  packet  up  or  down  the  river  twice  or  thrice  in  a 
week  and  the  passing  of  an  occasional  automobile  on  its  way  to  Frontenac 
Inn. 

Frontenac  has  continued  as  it  was  started  by  General  Israel  Garrard  who 
came  to  this  heaven-on-earth  from  Cincinnati  many  years  ago  and  bought 
the  entire  river  front  from  Point  No  Point  on  the  north  to  Point  au  Sabre  on 
the  south,  a  sweep  of  five  miles.  A  clue  to  the  general's  character  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  he  emphatically  refused  the  Milwaukee  railroad's  offer 
for  a  river  frontage  and  compelled  that  line  to  leave  the  river  at  Lake  City 
and  run  through  what  is  called  “the  back  valley,”  clear  to  Red  Wing. 
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One’s  first  thought  on  looking  at  the  old  Gerrard  home  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  is  that  its  builder  must  have  come  from  much  further  south  than  Cincin¬ 
nati.  It  is  like  “the  big  house”  on  a  Virginia  or  Tennessee  plantation.  It 
Is  built  with  vertical,  battoned  sides,  dazzling  white,  with  quaintly  sloping 
roof,  just  the  right  sort  of  big  chimneys,  and  large  two-story  porches,  or 
galleries.  The  grounds  show  more  care  than  the  house,  though  everything  is 
as  neat  as  wax,  and  the  giant  trees  need  only  to  be  live  oaks  hung  with  gray 
Spanish  moss  to  make  the  illusion  absolutely  perfect. 

Here  lived  and  died  the  eccentric  general,  famed  for  his  lavish  hospitality, 
his  equally  lavish  generosity  and  his  dignified  but  obsessed  riding  of  hobbies. 
The  only  bit  of  Old  Frontenac  that  can  be  seen  from  a  Milwaukee  train  is 
the  red-roofed  tower  of  the  Villa  Maria,  a  retreat  of  Ursuline  nuns  standing 
in  100  acres  of  river  frontage  presented  to  them  by  General  Garrard. 

The  general’s  best  beloved  hobbies  were  good  books  and  fast  sailing  boats. 
He  had  a  magnificent  library,  and  back  of  his  house  is  an  old  work  shop  filled 
to  this  day  with  fragmentary  remnants  of  his  models  for  fast  sailing  yachts 
and  the  masts,  canvas,  anchors,  rudders  and  patent  centerboards  that  once 
formed  essential  portions  of  the  craft  themselves.  There  is  a  legend  in  Old 
Frontenac  that  Herreshoff,  the  famous  designer  of  some  of  America’s  cup 
defenders,  once  shamelessly  stole  an  idea  for  a  centerboard  that  was  invented 
by  General  Garrard. 

General  Garrard  was  not  the  only  rich  hobby  rider  in  his  family.  He 
had  a  brother.  Colonel  Jeptha  Garrard,  who  lived  in  Cincinnati,  but  who  used 
to  keep  his  pet  hobby  in  his  brother’s  ample  and  sympathetic  stable  at  Old 
Frontenac.  This  hobby  was  heavier-than-air  flying  machines,  which  brings  us 
at  last  to  the  point  of  our  rambling  story. 

The  delayed  point  of  the  story  is  this:  that  among  the  first  experiments 
to  be  tried  with  heavier-than-air  flying  machines  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the 
world,  were  those  that  took  place  from  Point  No  Point  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
only  about  30  miles  below  Minneapolis. 

Point  No  Point  receives  its  curious  name  from  its  contour,  which  is  such 
that  it  seems  from  every  angle  of  view  to  be  a  sharp  headland  slanting  300 
feet  from  wooded  top  to  the  river,  but  which  really  has  no  point  at  all,  being 
merely  a  long  cliff. 

On  the  side  of  this  cliff  a  track  was  built  to  within  10  feet  of  the  water, 
when  it  ran  out  over  the  river  and  stopped. 

A  car  was  placed  on  this  track,  and  on  the  car  was  the  flying  machine,  a 
light  frame  structure  with  broad  canvas  wings.  The  motive  power  was  a  man; 
a  reckless  balloonist  secured  somewhere  around  Cincinnati  and  brought  north 
by  Colonel  Garrard.  This  indispensable  idiot  allowed  himself  to  be  placed  in 
the  machine,  his  arms  to  be  attached  to  the  wings  and  then  the  whole  contriv¬ 
ance  put  upon  the  car.  The  car  then  ran  down  the  steep  side  of  Point  No 
Point  at  a  speed  of  something  a  trifle  less  than  a  million  miles  a  minute,  shot 
out  over  the  water  and  dropped  off  the  end  of  the  track.  As  the  car  dropped 
from  under  him  the  indispensable  idiot  would  shoot  far  out  into  the  air  and 
was  supposed,  by  flapping  the  wings  vigorously,  to  fly  across  to  the  Wisconsin 
shore.  Tradition  says  that  he  made  some  startling  flights,  but  he  never  got  to 
Wisconsin;  in  fact,  it  was  often  with  great  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in 
getting  back  to  Minnesota. 
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Of  course  all  this  was  30  or  more  years  ago,  long  before  the  Wright  fi 
brothers  began  their  resultful  work,  and  long  before  the  gasoline  engine  was  a  | 
practicable  possibility;  and  it  was  the  want  of  some  such  portable  engine  that  | 
brought  nothing  out  of  Colonel  Garrard’s  experiments  other  than  a  lot  of  fun  I 
for  two  lively  old  gentlemen,  and  a  handsome  salary  and  a  succession  of  thrills 
to  an  indispensable  idiot  from  the  Ohio  valley.  | 

Yet,  it  did  bring  something  more;  it  filled  a  treasure  house  of  endearing  | 
memories  for  the  only  survivor  of  these  odd  and  premature  experiments.  The  * 

survivor  is  Edward  Hunecke,  who  still  lives  in  Old  Frontenae  and  does  car-  * 

’  ^ 
pentering,  gardening  and  other  gentle  labor.  Mr.  Hunecke  told  me  the  main 

facts  of  this  story  with  merry  good  nature,  and  one  could  see  that  he  still  lives 
on  the  recollections  of  his  intimate  co-labors  with  the  two  Garrards,  who  must 
have  been  among  the  most  delightful  and  unusual  gentlemen  who  ever  lived 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  or  any  other  valley. 

Mr.  Hunecke  took  me  into  the  old  workshop,  filled  with  the  junk  of  30 
years  ago,  scraps  and  fragments  that  meant  less  than  nothing  to  me,  but  from 
which  he  could  reconstruct  extinct  species  of  boats,  engines,  flying  machines 
and  other  prehistoric  monsters  as  an  archeologist  rebuilds  a  complete  mega¬ 
therium  from  one  lower  tooth 

Would  that  all  archeologists  were  as  entertaining  as  Mr.  Hunecke;  perhaps 
they  might  be  if  they  had  associated  with  their  prehistoric  monsters  in  life, 
as  Mr.  Hunecke  did.  Every  wheel  started  wheels  of  quaint  and  unusual 
narrative  in  his  mind,  every  sail  sent  him  on  a  voyage  of  reminiscence,  every 
anchor  brought  him  to  rest  in  some  pleasant  harbor  over  which  the  last  sun 
went  down  30  years  ago,  but  which  he  could  again  illuminate  with  the  after¬ 
glow  of  happy  memory. 

I  don’t  know  which  I  enjoy  the  moie;  the  stories  Mr.  Hunecke  told  me, 
or  the  loving,  tolerant,  pride-tinged  way  in  which  they  were  told. 
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MAIDEN  ROCK,  WIS. 

DISOBEYING  ORDERS 


It  Is  Worth  While  at  Liake  Pepin  to  Rise  Before  the  Robin  for  Then  You  May  See 
the  Placid  Surface  of  the  AVater  Turn  from  Black  Pearl  to  Pink  and  If 
You  Go  Clamming  with  Paul  Harder  You  Will  Bearn  Much  that  It  Is  Well 
for  You  to  Know  for  the  Technic  of  the  Craft  is  Unusual,  Curious 
and  Altogether  Interesting  While  the  Picturesque  Surroundings 
AVill  Provide  a  Very  Real  Delight. 


Have  you  ever  been  clamming  in  Lake  Pepin  at  4  o^clock  on  a  summer 
morning  between  Frontenac,  Minn.,  and  Maiden  Rock,  Wis.  ? 

If  you  haven’t  you  have  overlooked  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  picturesque  industries  of  the  Northwest  and  have  shamefully  neglected 
an  opportunity  of  finding  out  where  your  shirt  buttons  come  from;  something 
you  must  often  have  wondered  about  if  you  have  a  spark  of  curiosity  or  the 
least  desire  to  accumulate  useless  information,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  occupations  in  the  w^orld. 

When  Paul  Harder  promised  to  take  me  clamming  with  him  w^e  were 
sitting  on  the  sands  of  Point  Frontenac,  on  the  Minnesota  shore;  and  as  Paul 
lives  in  Old  Frontenac,  I  had  no  idea  that  our  enterprise  would  lead  me  into 
disobedience  of  my  orders  from  The  Tribune  to  keep  in  Minnesota. 

I  set  an  alarm  clock  at  3:30  and  retired  at  9:30  with  the  usual  sub¬ 
conscious  hope  that  perhaps  the  clock  was  out  of  order  and  wouldn’t  go  off 
at  such  an  unholy  hour.  But  it  was  one  of  those  material-minded  alarm  clocks 
with  no  imagination  or  gift  of  clairvoyance;  nothing  but  a  rigid  sense  of  duty; 
and  at  3:30  off:  she  went  with  a  bang  and  a  whir,  hauling  me  up  from 
immeasureable  fathoms  of  sleep  to  a  hushed,  cool,  pearly  morning  Avith  a  rosy 
daAvn-bauner  mounting  the  great  black  headland  across  the  lake  and  a  drowsy 
robin  sleepily  asking  why  I  had  set  it  so  early. 

I  choked  the  clock  into  a  protesting  murmur  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dead 
I  jumped  from  bed,  knowing  that  any  other  course  would  be  fatal  to  our  plan. 
A  dash  of  cold  water  and  another  glance  at  the  placid  lake,  turning  from 
black  pearl  to  pink,  restored  my  mind  nearly  to  the  point  of  clamming 
enthusiasm  it  had  reached  the  day  before.  I  dressed  quickly  and  tiptoed  dowm 
stairs,  crossed  the  dewy  grass  to  the  sandy  shingle,  and  found  Paul  tilling 
his  launch  tank  with  gasoline  and  looking  altogether  too  definite  and  vigorous 
to  harmonize  with  such  a  dreamy  pastel  morning  of  half  lights  and  whispering 
shadows. 

‘‘Good  morning,”  said  Paul,  cheerily,  and  I  realized)  that  it  was  not  only 
a  good  morning,  but  one  of  the  very  best. 
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“Jump  in/^  he  continued,  and,  as  I  complied,  “We’re  goin’  over  to 
the  Wisconsin  side  to  clam,  off  Maiden  Rock;”  meaning  the  little  village 
that  takes  its  name  from  the  cliff  near  which  it  nestles. 

I  know  I  should  have  told  Paul  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  state 
of  Minnesota;  but  I  didn’t.  Job  or  no  job,  I  was  going  clamming;  and  if 
I  liked  it  I  could  become  a  clammist  and  resign  before  my  dismissal  reached 
me.  Should  the  penalty  for  going  outside  of  the  prescribed  limits  consist  in 
being  shot  at  sunrise,  I  could  simply  set  the  alarm  clock  again  and  be  ready 
to  face  it. 

The  launch  engine  now  began  to  disturb  the  tranquility  of  dawn  with  its 
staccato  song,  and  we  rippled  out  onto  the  calm  surface  of  the  lake.  As  we 
glided  along  Paul,  whose  tongue  is  easily  set  in  motion  by  a  question  or  two 
regarding  his  beloved  profession,  held  forth  on  the  basic  principles  and  the 
complicated  technic  of  clamming. 

‘  ‘  The  first  clammer  in  this  country,  so  far  ez  I  know,  ’  ’  said  Paul,  ‘  ‘  was 
a  feller  named  Bopple,  who  clammed  in  the  Mississippi  river  down  near  Mus¬ 
catine,  Iowa,  20  years  ago.  He’s  dead.  He  was  a  button  cutter  in  Germany 
and  he  caught  his  own  clams  and  cut  his  own  buttons.  He  never  made  no 
money.  No  clammer  ever  makes  much  money;  it’s  the  big  button  factories 

we  supply  with  shells  that  makes  the  millions.  I’ve  seen  a  lot  of  tired  clam- 

mcrs,  ”  smiled  Paul  with  fatherly  pride  in  a  favorite  and  well  tried  joke 
“but  I  never  seen  one  that  had  retired.” 

No  wonder  the  clammer  gets  tired,  for  on  the  calm,  dry  days  when  they 

can  get  out,  they  frequently  work  18  hours  at  a  stretch. 

‘  ‘  I ’m  the  oldest  clammer  in  these  parts,  ’  ’  he  continued.  ‘  ‘  I ’ve  clammed 
this  river  from  here  to  Prescott  for  goin’  on  17  years.  The  first  10  years 

I  caught  ’em  for  fish  bait  mostly  but  the  last  seven  years  it’s  been  a  pretty 

good  business  selling  the  shells  to  tho  button  factories.  They  pay  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $17  a  ton. 

‘  ‘  There  must  be  about  60  clamniers  on  Lake  Pepin,  though  some  of  them 

is  fishermen  and  goes  to  fishin’  ez  soon  ez  the  water  gets  low  enough.  No, 

we  ain’t  got  no  association;  we  all  works  independent.  There  can’t  be  no 
system  to  it  until  Miniiesota  and  Wisconsin  gets  together  on  clamming  laws. 
The  two  states  has  different  laws  nov/,  and  they  are  fool  laws  at  that,  made 
by  people  who  don’t  know  anything  about  the  business.  Minnesota  has  a  law 
that  doesn’t  forbid  dredging  if  you  pay  a  $25  license,  but  says  you  can’t 
have  more  than  two  bars  on  your  boat.  Now  dredging  is  a  fool  way  to  clam, 
for  while  it  gets  a  lot  it  kills  the  young  ones,  for  they  hang  to  dead  shells 
by  long  hair  strings.  And  no  clammer  can  make  his  salt  with  only  two  bars 
to  a  boat. 

“W'isconsin  has  a  law  that  you  can’t  dredge  at  all,  but  you  can  have  as 
many  bars  to  your  boat  as  you  want  to.  Of  course,  so  far  as  Lake  Pepin 
is  concerned,  the  two  states  are  one,  and  should  have  the  same  laws;  for 
no  game  warden  is  goin’  to  find  out  which  side  of  the  line  you’ve  been 
clamming  on,  is  he?  You  bet  he  ain’t. 

“The  first  thing  we  do  with  the  clams  is  to  take  ’em  ashore  and  steam 
’em  in  a  big  cooker  holding  from  500  to  1,000  pounds.  They  shouldn’t  come 
to  a  boil,  for  that  hurts  the  luster.  The  heat  loosens  up  the  meat  and  the 
shells  are  sorted  over,  for  they  don’t  bring  a  uniform  price.  Then  the  meats 
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are  looked  over  for  pearls  and  slugs,  and  we  get  a  good  many  more  of  these 
than  people  think.  The  lake  clams  ain’t  so  good  for  pearls,  tout  in  the  river  we 
often  get  three  or  four  pearls  to  every  cooker  full  of  clams.  The  best  haul 
I  ever  seen  was  at  Lake  Pokegama  at  Pine  City,  where  they  got  $7,000  worth 
of  pearls  out  of  seven  carloads  of  shells.  In  the  lake  here  10  carloads  may 
average  $500  worth  of  pearls  and  slugs. 

“A  good  many  of  the  beds  in  the  lake  have  be’n  dragged  out  and  the 
guv’ment  is  planting  a  lot  of  spawn  ev’ry  year.  They  want  to  encourage 
clam  fishing.  Y’  see,  nature  don’t  do  it  fast  enough;  folks  gotta  help. 

“The  way  nature  does  is  this;  when  fish  swim  over  the  clam  beds,  the 
spawn  gits  on  to  the  gills,  fins  an’  tails,  an’  sticks  there,  an’  the  fish  jes' 
naturally  spread  the  spawn  aroun’.  But  thet’s  too  slow  fer  us,  so  the  guv"- 
ment  fellers  seine  a  lot  of  river  fish  and  put  them  in  tubs  where  they  have 
already  put  clams  with  spawn  in  ’em.  The  fish  swim  aroun’  in  the  tubs 
and  get  a  lot  o’  spawn  on  themselves — more’n  they’d  ever  get  swimmin’  over 
the  clam  beds. 

“Then  the  men  put  the  fish  with  the  gills  an’  fins,  an’  tail  all  covered 
with  clam  spawn  inter  the  lake  and  the  crop  is  bigger ’n  ever.” 

By  this  time  the  launch  had  crossed  the  lake  and  Paul  had  picked  up  his 
clam  boat,  a  flat  bottomed,  narrow  scow,  20  feet  long,  with  notched  poles 
three  feet  high  on  both  sides  and  at  both  ends,  and  supporting  long  iron  oars 
from  which  hung  fringes  of  steel  chains  with  blunt  four-pointed  hooks  on 
each  chain.  These  were  the  clam  bars,  and  as  soon  as  we  got  over  the  bed, 
Paul  fastened  two  of  these  bars  to  ropes  and  threw  them  overboard,  having 
other  empty  bars  in  readiness.  Then  he  started  the  engine  slowly  and  drew  the 
clam  boat  over  the  bed,  the  hooked  chains  dragging  along  the  muddy  bottom 
out  of  sight. 

“The  clams  lies  on  the  bottom  with  their  shells  open,  feeding,”  explained 
Paul,  “and  when  a  hook  gets  into  the  shell  they  close  up  on  it.  Then  we  haul 
up  a  full  bar  and  put  down  another  empty  one,  and  so  on.  On  a  good  day 
I  can  take  a  ton  and  a  half  of  shells,  but  the  weather  makes  a  lot  of  ditter- 
ence  and  we  only  get  an  average  of  two  or  three  days  a  week  mostly. 

‘  ‘  This  bed  is  four  miles  long  and  about  a  mile  wide.  The  clams  lies  under 
the  bluffs,  and  this  is  a  good  bed,  because  the  Kush  river  comes  down  that 
coulee  there  and  brings  down  a  lot  of  feed.  Where  the  bluffs  and  coulees  is, 
there  the  clams  is.” 

Paul  now  went  to  one  end  of  the  boat  and  hauled  a  bar  to  the  surface. 
From  the  fringe  of  chains  hung  a  hundred  or  more  blackish-green,  slimy 
shells  dripping  with  water  and  shining  in  the  morning  sunlight.  He  fastened 
!the  full  bar,  threw  over  an  empty  one  and  he  and  I  went  to  work  taking  off 
the  clams  and  dumping  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  They  came  off  easily, 
having  just  pinched  the  hook  with  the  edges  of  their  closed  bivalves.  J. 
noticed  that  they  were  of  different  sizes  and  shapes  and  asked  if  they  were  of 
different  ages. 

‘  ‘  Lord,  no,  ’  ’  said  Paul,  ^  ‘  they  ’re  different  kinds.  ’  ’ 

This  was  especially  interesting,  for  to  me  a  clam  had  always  been  a 
clam.  But  I  was  learning  fast. 

“There  are  many  different  kinds,”  said  Paul,  and  he  reeled  off  17 
varieties  which  are  w'orth  listing,  for  their  names  seem  to  constitute  a  chapter 
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of  the  modern  folklore  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  They  are  a  concrete  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  observant  powers  and  rude  poetical  instincts  of  a  trade  which, 
like  all  real  and  naturally  developed  human  industries,  carries  with  it  the 
essential  and  unconscious  poetry  of  the  active  human  mind. 

And  with  this  list  of  unscientific,  yet  vividly  differential  names  of  Lake 
Pepin  clams,  this  overlong  article  may  well  be  brought  to  a  close. 

‘‘The  shells  we  finds  most  generally,”  said  Paul,  “is  the  pigtoe  or  deer- 
foot,  the  blue  point,  washboard,  three  ridge,  nigger  head,  blue  razor  back, 
white  razor  back,  sand  shell,  warty  back,  pocket  book,  monkey  face,  Hagen’s 
eye,  squaw  foot,  stag  horn,  float  shell,  paper  shell  and  long  John.” 


WINONA 


THE  OLD  RAFTING  DAYS 


Doubtless  You  Do  Not  Remember  the  Days  When  Countless  Millions  of  Dogs  Came 
Floating  Into  Dake  Pepin,  Where  They  Were  Made  Up  Into  Great  Rafts  to 
Be  Towed  Down  River,  Often  as  Far  as  St.  Uouis;  Perhaps  You  Were 
Not  Here  Then.  Captain  Cassidy  Was,  Though,  and  Captain  Cassidy 
Remembers:  What’s  More,  Dike  All  Old  River  Men,  He  Enter¬ 
tains  a  Hearty  Contempt  for  Railways  Even  to  This  Day. 

N  the  pleasant  porch  of  a  pleasant  house  in  a  pleasant;  street,  in  the 


pleasant  little  city  of  Winona,  may  be  found  (every  pleasant  day). 
Captain  E.  N.  Cassidy,  one  of  the  pleasantest  men  1  have  ever  had  rhe 
privilege  of  meeting. 

Captain  Cassidy  is  through.  He  has  been  busy  on  Mississippi  river  steam¬ 
boats  since  the  fall  of  1865,  but  he  is  through  now. 

He  ended  his  career,  accordiing  to  his  own  statement,  in  one  of  the  ‘  ‘  nicest 
situations  on  the  Mississippi  river  or  any  other  river  in  the  world.’’  This 
was  hhe  command  of  the  Oronoco,  a  former  tow  boat,  bought  and  remodeled 
into  a  pleasure  steamer  by  the  Drs.  Mayo  of  Rochester.  Captain  Cassidy  was 
master  of  the  Oronoco  when  the  May  os  purchased  it,  and  he  went  with  the 
boat. 

‘‘I  never  hated  to  do  anything,”  says  the  captain,  ^Oike  I  hated  to  give 
up  that  job.  I  might  have  had  it  yet,  but  watching  the  glare  on  the  water 
for  50  years  tells  on  a  man’s  eyes,  and  I  thought  I  ought  to  quit  before  mine 
gave  out  entirely.  I  think  the  Oronoco ’s  in  port  here  today.  If  I  ain’t  mis¬ 
taken  I  heard  her  whistle  for  the  bridge  late  this  morning.” 

That  Captain  Cassidy’s  high  regard  for  the  owners  of  the  Oronoco  is  re¬ 
ciprocated  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  stateroom  on  board  the  vessel  is 
at  the  disposal  of  himself  and  his  wife  whenever  they  want  to  occupy  it. 

The  Oronoco  was  Captain  Cassidy’s  only  passenger  command.  He  was  in 
the  more  rugged  and  less  hifalutin’  business  of  towing  logs  andi  lumber  south 
from  Reed’s  Landing  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin  where  the  Chippewa  enters 
the  Mississippi,  to  St.  Louis  and  other  ports. 

One  doubts  the  traditions  of  profane  brutality  that  hang,  like  a  lurid  ' 
veil,  over  the  river  captains  of  the  early  days,  when  one  meets  Captain  Cas¬ 
sidy.  He  is  gentleness  and  courtesy  itself,  and  is  as  polite  to  the  impertinent 
newspaper  man  who  intrudes  upon  his  qalet  retreat  with  a  demand  for  a  story 
as  if  he  were  really  gladi  to  see  him.  The  newspaperman  felt,  as  he  mounted 
the  captain’s  porch,  that  he  had  taken  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  he  wished 
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that  the  steps  had  been  a  gang  plank  with  water  at  the  bottom  instead,  of  a 
concrete  sidewalk,  in  case  the  captain  should  do  as  all  well  regulated  rivermen 
do  in  song  and  story,  and  kick  him  off  the  deck. 

But  the  captain,  who  had  been  notified  of  his  impending  fate  by  tele¬ 
phone,  opened  the  screen  door  with  his  own  strong  hand,  smiled  a  gentle  wel¬ 
come,  and  bade  the  impertinent  one  give  him  his  hat  and  take  a  seat  in  the 
shade. 

‘‘I  don’t  know  what  sort  of  a  story  I  can  tell  you,”  said  Captain  Cas¬ 
sidy  in  quiet,  measured  voice,  the  very  antit/hesis  of  the  tone  which  should 
have  lingered  after  half  a  century  of  cursing  deck  hands.  “I  never  had  any 
strange  adventures  or  very  exciting  happenings.  Do  you  know  I  never  was  in  a 
boat  that  burned,  sunk  or  exploded.  That  sounds  pretty  tame,  doesn’t  it? 
You  see,  I’ve  never  done  anything  in  particular,  except  tow  logs  and  lumber 
down  the  river.” 

Towing  logs  and  lumber  700  miles  down  the  Mississippi  for  nearly  50 
years  may  not  seem  ‘‘anything  in  particular”  to  the  men  who  did!  it,  but  to 
those  who  have  come  to  the  scenes  of  this  historical  and  epoch-making  acti^^ity 
after  it  has  ceased  forever,  it  seems  something  very  particular  indeed;  and 
Captain  Cassidy  is  so  informed.  He  smiles  at  this. 

“Well,”  he  says,  “you  people  of  the  present  generation  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  do  not  appreciate  what  a  great  industry  towing  on  the  Upper  Mis¬ 
sissippi  was  in  its  day.  Even  the  people  who  lived  along  the  river  then 
didn’t  realize  it. 

“I  can  remember  the  time  when  there  were  more  than  200  steamers 
towing  logs  and  lumber  from  Reed’s  Landing  and  other  points  down  to  Winona, 
La  Crosse,  Rock  Island,  Davenport,  Dubuque,  Hannibal,  St.  Louis,  and  such 
manufacturing'  ports. 

“In  good  years  something  like  900,000,000  feet  of  lumber  would  go  down 
the  river  in  rafts.  It  all  petered  out  years  ago.  The  last  raft  went  down  in 
the  summer  of  1914.  and  it  was  a  great  curiosity.  In  my  day  the  logs  were 
floated  down  the  Mississippi,  the  Rum,  the  St.  Croix  and  the  Chippewa,  and 
made  into  rafts  for  towing,  in  Lake  Pepin.  They  were  busy  times,  I  can 
tell  you. 

“I  got  into  the  river  business  accidentally.  I  was  an  Iowa  boy  and  was 
mustered  out  of  the  army  at  Atlanta  in,  the  summer  of  1865.  We  had  to  ( ome 
home  to  be  discharged,  and  when  I  got  to  Reed’s  Landing  I  got  a  job  only  too 
easily.  You  see,  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  men  right  after  the  war  and 
at  Reed’s  Landing  I  found  Captain  George  Winans,  with  a  raft  of  finished 
lumber  that  he  was  going  to  tow  down  to  St.  Louis  with  the  old  steamer 
Union.  I  had  had  no  river  experience,  but  it  didn’t  require  any  to  do  what 
he  hired  me  for.  I  was  night  watchman  of  the  raft.  We  didn’t  tow  at  night, 
we  tied  up  to  the  bank,  and  someone  had  to  sit  up  with  that  raft  to  see  that 
it  rested  well  and  didn’t  break  up  or  get  adrift.  That  was  my  first  liver 
job;  night  nurse  to  a  lumber  raft. 

“Usually  the  hardest  work  I  had,  to  do  was  to  keep  awake,  but  once  iu 
a  while  the  wind  or  current  would  do  some  mischief  and  then  I’d  have  to 
wake  up  the  men  and  we’d  fix  things  up.  Chasing  runaway  logs  or  lumber 
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down  a  winding,  windy  river  on  a-  dark,  stormy  night  is  rather  exciting  at 
the  time,  but  it  isn’t  very  thrilling  to  tell  about. 

‘‘I  liked  the  river — it  gets  hold  of  a  man,  you  know,  though  I  can’t  tell 
how  or  why — and  I  gradually  worked  up  until  I  became  a  master. 

‘‘Our  most  particular  work  was  towing  finished  lumber.  These  rafts 
you  know,  are  made  up  entirely  different  from  a  log  raft.  Long  cribs  are 
made  of  2x12  planking  and  then  finished  lumber  of  all  kinds  is  put  into  these 
cribs;  about  10,000  feet  to  a  crib.  The  biggest  lumber  raft  I  ever  towed  had 
416  of  these  cribs,  which  made  a  total  of  4,160,000  feet  of  finished  lumber. 
That  shows  the  difference  between  river  and  railroad'  transportation.” 

The  captain’s  voice  altered  a  little  with  the  contempt  which  all  good 
rivermen  rightly  feel  for  a  railroad  train,  and  he  positively  sneered  as  he 
added:  “How  long  do  you  suppose  it  would  take  a  railroad  to  transport  that 
much  lumber  from  Keed’s  Landing  to  St.  Louis?  And  we  madle  good  time, 
too.  With  an  ordinary  stage  of  water  we  could  make  four  miles  and  a  half 
an  hour;  and  with  water  like  we’ve  had  this  spring  I  could  have  delivered 
my  raft  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  in  less  than  four  days.  And  that  big  raft  was 
towed  from  Keed’s  Landing  to  Hannibal  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  thousand,  and 
with  a  neat  little  profit  at  that. 

“Log  rafts  were  smaller  and  usually  averaged  something  under  1,000,000 

feet. 

‘In  the  early  days  the  bridges  hadl  fewer  booms  and  less  protection  and 
sometimes  a  raft  used  to  break  up  going  through  a  bridge.  Then  we  had  to 
work  hard,  catching  the  scattered  lumber  or  logs  and  fixing  things  up  again.  / 

“We  didn’t  pull  the  rafts,  you  know,  we  pushed  them.  We  had  two 
steamers  to  a  raft,  one  behind  to  push,  and  one  lashed  sideways  across  the 
front  of  the  raft  to  steer  it  around  the  bends.  If  we  wanted  the  front  to  go 
one  way  the  bow  steamer  started  ahead;  if  we  wanted  her  to  go  the  other  way, 
it  backed  up,  and  so  kept  the  forward  end  in  the  channel.  No,  v/e  didn’t  bring 
any  thing  back  up  the  river;  we  just  delivered  our  logs  or  lumber  and  hur¬ 
ried  back  for  more. 

“Do  you  know  that  the  towing  business  might  still  be  going  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  hadn’t  allowed  such  shameful  waste  of  timber?  Of  course  you  do; 
everyone  knows  it,  but  I  can’t  help  getting  hot  under  the  collar  whenever  I 
think  of  it.  Why,  men  would  go  up  in  the  woods  on  a  contract  to  furnish 
1,000,000  feet  of  clear  lumber  and;  in  getting  that  out  they  would  waste 
o, 000, 000  feet.  The  wicked  and  needless  waste  of  the  old  logging  days  will 
always  be  a  dirty  blot  on  Uncle  Barn’s  record. 

“Well,  here  I’ve  been  rambling  on,  wasting  your  time  and  not  telling 
you  a  thing  worth  putting  down.  I’m  sorry  I  couldn’t  think  of  anything  in¬ 
teresting,  but  I’m  glad  to  have  met  you  anyway.  Come  again  some  time.” 
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WINONA 

REVIVING  A  LOST  ART 


The  Art  of  Buggy  Biding  Is  Almost  as  Extinct  Nowadays  as  the  Art  of  Tempering 
Bronze,  It  Isn’t  Being  Done.  The  Gasoline  Can  Has  Suspended  the  Feed-bag. 
But  it  Can  Be  Done  and  Successfully,  Too,  If  You  Have  Imagination  and 
a  Habit  of  Recollection.  Jogging  Along  With  Sally  Over  the 
By-ways  of  Winona  and  in  a  Phaeton,  of  All  Bigs,  Proves 
Quite  an  Experience. 


HOW  long  is  it  since  you  hired  a  livery  rig? 

It  isn’t  done  any  more  in  the  best  families,  and  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  poor  things,  never  have  done  it  at  all.  Being  in  Winona,  where 
nobody  knows  me  except  the  city  editor  of  the  Independent,  who  seldom  gets 
away  from  the  downtown  district,  I  indulged  my  plebeian  instincts,  chartered 
an  amiable  nag  and  a  comfortable  phaeton,  and  had  a  real  old-fashioned 
buggy  ride. 

It  had  been  a  warm  day  in  Winona,  for  high-walled  valley  towns  can  get 
pretty  hot  when  the  air  is  dead  or  the  wind  is  not  blowing  directly  up  or 
down  the  river,  and  I  had  been  working  hard.  After  supper  at  the  hotel  I  tried 
for  a  while  sitting  out  on  the  sidewalk  in  an  arm  chair  tilted  up  against  the 
side  of  the  building,  watching  the  crowd;  the  inevitable  and  apparently  satis¬ 
fying  occupation  of  the  traveling  man  while  smoking  his  post  prandial  cigar 
on  a  warm  evening. 


It  must  have  been  that  my  cigar  was  not  the  right  sitting  brand,  for 
after  regarding,  with  a  conscientious  attempt  to  find  them  entertaining,  a 
large  number  of  that  sorrowful  variety  of  the  human  family  which  doesn’t 
care  what  it  does  after  supper  so  long  as  it  can  get  away  from  home,  I  left  my 
seat  and  started  for  a  walk. 

Walking  in  a  strange  town  on  a  summer  evening,  when  you  have  no  reason 
for  doing  it  except  to  walk,  is  a  mightly  lonesome  mode  of  passing  the  time. 
There  is  plenty  to  see,  but  you  don’t  belong  to  any  of  it.  Chatting  people  pass 
you  who  know  one  another  and  who  look  worth  knowing,  but  they  regard  you 
indifferently,  or  not  at  all.  The  residence  district  is  pleasantly  astir  with 
happy  family  life,  and  friendly  voices  calling  from  porch  to  porch  or  from 
hammock  to  hammock  make  you  wish  their  owners'  knew  that  you  were  a 
pretty  good  sort  of  chap,  as  chaps  go,  and  would  invite  you  to  occupy  that 
vacant  rocking  chair  on  the  porch  or  the  empty  half  of  that  hammock,  which 
seems  to  be  actually  in  need  of  masculine  occupation.  They  don’t,  though, 
and  you  wouldn’t  if  you  were  they;  but  this  knowledge  doesn’t  mitigate  your 
lonesomness — on  the  contrary. 
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Suddenly  my  wandering  eye  caught  a  sign  over  the  arched  door  of  a  brick 
building  on  the  next  corner.  It  read;  “Livery  and  Feed  Stable.’^  The  sign, 
or  the  shape  of  the  building,  or  some  other  subconscious  memory  must  have 
awakened  a  dormant  brain  cell,  for  there  flashed  across  the  aching  void  of 
my  solitude,  like  lightning  at  midnight,  this  inspired  idea — I  would  hire  a 
livery  rig  and  take  a  ride! 

I  walked  over  to  the  livery  and  entered.  The  proprietor  was  putting  an 
inner  tube  in  a  Ford  tire,  and  my  heart  sank;  the  establishment  must  have 
gone  the  tragic  way  of  all  liveries  and  feed  stables  and  degenerated  into  a 
garage.  But  I  wasn’t  going  to  give  up  my  idea  without  a  struggle. 

“Can  I  get  a  horse  and  phaeton  for  a  couple  of  hours?”  I  asked. 

The  proprietor  looked  up  at  me  as  he  might  have  looked  at  Eip  Van 
Winkle  when  he  asked:  “Is  this  the  village  of  Falling  Water?”  I  repeated 
my  question. 

“I  guess  mebbe  you  can,”  replied  the  proprietor,  “but  I’ll  have  this 
tire  fixed  in  a  minute  and  I  can  take  you  wherever  you  want  to  go  a  good  deal 
faster  in  this  little  Tin  Lizzie.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  go  anywhere,”  I  answered,  growing  more  and  more 
conscious  of  the  Eip  Van  Winkle  impression  I  was  creating,  “and  I  don’t 
want  to  go  fast.  I  just  want  to  take  a  ride  and  look  over  the  town.” 

“Better  let  me  take  you  in  the  Tin  Lizzie,”  persisted  the  proprietor.  “1 
can  show  you  the  whole  works  in  an  hour.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  see  the  whole  works,”  I  responded  with  a  spark  of 
acerbity  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  little  short  of  heroic;  “I  want  to 
take  a  little  ride — in  a  buggy — behind  a  horse.” 

“Oh,  all  right,”  he  replied  indulgently,  “I  guess  I  can  fix  you  out,  if 
you’ll  help  me  move  them  cars  over  there.  The  phaeton’s  behind  ’em.” 

I  hated  to  make  all  this  trouble,  but  my  inspiration  drove  me  helplessly 
on,  and  I  tugged  away  with  him  until  we  revealed  a  shabby  old  phaeton  of 
the  vintage  of  ’87;  worn,  dusty  and  uncared  for,  but  far  prettier  and  cosier 
in  its  graceful,  curving  lines  than  the  finest  Tin  Lizzie  that  ever  honked  its 
ill-smelling  way  at  3414  miles  per  hour.  After  some  delay  in  finding  harness 
and  whip  a  surprised  old  nag  named  Sally  was  led  out  onto  the  floor  and  we 
hitched  up,  the  livery  man  exhibiting  much  surprise  at  my  deftness  in  this 
almost  extinct  art.  I  got  in  and  picked  up  the  lines  with  a  professional  air, 
thrilling  at  their  long  forgotten  tug  against  my  palms,  and  we  started  out  of 
the  door. 

Sally  and  I  had  a  beautiful  time.  My  lonesomeness  disappeared,  for  I 
was  comrade  to  a  living  thing,  a  machine  run  by  heart  and  brain,  not  gaso¬ 
line  or  electricity.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  aitomobiles  there  would  not  have 
been  a  blot  on  our  pleasure.  I  don’t  know  modern  traffic  rules,  and  I  was 
yelled  at,  honked  at  and  sworn  at.  Several  times  Sally  and  I  narrowly  missed 
total  destruction  at  corners  where  we  turned  short  instead  of  square,  and  once 
a  traft’ic  policeman — but  no,  let  me  draw  a  veil  over  that  incident. 

After  a  while  I  remembered  having  seen  a  sign  somewhere  that  read: 
“Slow  moving  vehicles  keep  close  to  the  curb.”  I  was  sure  that  Sally  and  I 
came  under  the  classification  of  slow  moving  vehicles,  so  I  drew  up  to  the 
curb  and  got  along  much  better,  though  I  obeyed  the  rule  so  well  that  I 
scraped  most  of  the  paint  off  the  felloes  of  the  outside  wheels.  You  don’t 
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know  what  felloes  are?  Why,  they  are  the  curved  pieces  of  wood  that  make 
the  rim  of  the  wheel;  the  part  that  the  tire  goes  onto,  you  chump. 

We  drove  over  into  Wisconsin,  across  the  bridge  that  has  its  approaches 
curved  in  order  to  get  high  enough  to  let  steamboats  go  under,  paying  10  cents 
toll  to  a  little  man  who  popped  out  of  his  cage  like  a  Jack-in-the-box.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  river  we  followed  for  nearly  a  mile  a  causeway  through  the 
back  waters,  great  stagnant  pools,  thick  with  algae  and  cat  tails  and  revealing 
ideal  haunts  under  the  soft  maples  and  cottonwood  for  muskrats  and  bullheads. 
It’s  a  great  place  to  fish  for  suckers,  and  a  number  of  fishermen  were  doing 
it  along  the  edge  of  the  road.  We  picked  up  a  trudging  boy  on  his  way  home 
after  a  long,  hard  day,  and  had  a  pleasant  chat  about  the  river  and  things. 
On  the  way  back  we  waited  for  a  mile-long  freight  train  to  pass  along  the 
Burlington  track;  and  though  Sally  isn’t  much  on  speed,  I  must  say,  patience 
being  a  virtue,  that  Sally  is  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  living  creatures.  She 
can  do  more  waiting  to  the  square  inch,  and  do  it  more  thoroughly,  than  any 
animal,  biped  or  quadruped,  I  ever  encountered. 

Com.ing  back  to  Winona  I  had  another  inspiration,  which  was  to  keep  off 
the  paved  streets  and  seek  the  good  dirt  roads  in  the  outskirts  of  town.  This 
resulted  in  two'  improvements.  One  was  that  we  avoided  automobiles  and  the 
other  that  we  got  into  those  parts  of  town  where  life  is  really  lived,  where 
little  homes  stand  in  their  tiny,  neat  yards,  where  father  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
smokes  his  pipe  and  reads  his  evening  paper  on  the  stoop,  sister  plays  with 
her  dolly  on  the  sidewalk,  brother  cuts  the  lawn  or  squirts  the  hose  onto  the 
dusty  road  and  mother  calls  through  the  twilight  to  assemble  little  chicks 
whose  roosting  time  has  come. 

We  went  east  clear  to  Mankato  avenue,  in  order  to  get  across  the  back¬ 
water  lake  to  the  road  along  the  bluffs,  then  turned  at  the  foot  of  Sugar  Loaf 
and  drove  into  the  opal  glory  that  was  on  water,  cliff  and  sky,  with  a  new 
moon  floating  goldenly  in  the  pink  and  blue  heavens  and  reflected  in  the 
tranquil  water. 

It  was  two  hours  after  I  started  when  Sally’s  hoofs  pounded  again  on  the 
floor  of  the  livery  and  feed  stable,  and  in  my  mind  there  rose,  just  for  an 
instant,  the  self-reproach  of  extravagance  as  I  thought  of  taxi  bills  on  a  four- 
dollar-an-hour  basis.  I  might  have  known  better,  but  it’s  hard  to  go  back  10 
years  in  everything  all  at  once. 

“How  much  do  I  owe  you?”  I  asked  the  proprietor  as  I  jumped  out  and 
patted  Sally’s  neck. 

‘  ‘  Oh,  about  a  dollar  and  a  half,  ’  ’  he  replied. 

I  took  two  silver  dollars  out  of  my  pocket  so  fast  that  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  must  have  got  dizzy  in  her  head.  My  impulse  was  to  add  a  fervent 
and  grateful  embrace,  but  I  refrained  and  gave  him  instead  a  good  five-cent 
cigar  that  a  fellow  over  in  Frontenac  had  handed  me  two  days  before,  and  that 
was  hardly  damaged  at  all. 
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LAKE  CITY 

A  QUIET  DAY  WITH  A  RETIRED  RIVER  CAPTAIN 


You  Can  Cross  Cake  Pepin  Today  Just  as  Comfortably  and  Just  as  Expeditiously 
as  Grandfather  Used  to  Cross  It  Half  a  Century  Ago.  Probably  Grandfather 
Knew  Captain  Lenhart,  ttoo,  for  the  Courtly  and  Diplomatic  old  Skipper 
Has  Been  on  the  Job  for  Many  Decades.  He’s  Retired  Now,  but 
Still  on  the  Job  Notwithstanding:. 


CAPTAIN  L.  Y.  Lenhart  of  Lake  City  is  a  link  connecting  the  past  with 
the  present. 

Captain  Lenhart  doesnT  look  like  anything  so  inactive  and  dependent 
as  a  link;  if  one  were  going  to  indulge  in  any  mechanical  metaphor  regarding 
him  one  should  call  him  a  self-starter. 

‘  ‘  I  don ’t  do  very  much  nowadays,  ’  ’  says  Captain  Lenhart  as  he  rapidly  re¬ 
moves  the  canvas  cover  from  the  smart  little  launch,  Gladys,  and  prepares  to 
crank  the  engine,  ‘‘I  suppose  1  ’m  v/hat  you  Avould  call  ^retired.’  But, he  adds 
with  whimsical  emphasis,  ‘‘Ihn  darned  if  I  ainT  a  good  deal  busier  now  than 
I  used  to  be  when  I  was  wmrking  for  a  living!  ” 

Captain  Lenhart  ^s  straight,  vigorous  back  and  weathered,  unlined  face, 
defy  speculation  as  to  his  age.  He  has  a  slight  limp  in  his  left  leg  when  the 
weather  is  threatening,  which  makes  him  grunt  a  little  and  swear  a  good  deal, 
but  rheumatism  doesn’t  mean  anything  senile  nowadays;  children  in  arms  have 
been  known  to  wince  with  it.  The  captain  looks  as  Chauncey  Depew  might 
if  he  dismissed  his  valet,  lived  in  the  open  for  a  few  weeks  and  reduced. 

I  had  been  told  by  a  friend,  who  used  to  live  in  Lake  City,  by  all  means 
to  look  up  Captain  Lenhart;  that  I  v/ould  find  him  in  command  of  the  ferry 
that  runs  over  to  Stockholm  on  the  Wisconsin  shore.  So  I  went  down  to  the 
ferry  wharf,  which  isn’t  a  wharf  at  all,  but  a  big  red  barge  that  runs  up  on 
shore  and  lets  down  a  slanting  platform  for  automobiles  and  teams  that  want 
to  cross  Lake  Pepin. 

The  ferry  is  a  staunch  little  steamer  called  the  Veranna.  I  learned  later 
that  it  was  named  for  two  of  the  captain’s  girl  friends,  Vera  and  Anna.  Not 
wishing  to  show  partiality,  the  ingenious  captain  made  this  pretty  combination 
and  so  retained  the  affections  of  both  fair  damsels. 

The  Veranna  is  dozing  alongside  the  red  barge,  snoring  now  and  then  and 
emitting  a  warm  breath  of  steam  and  smoke.  She  doesn’t  leave  for  an  hour, 
and  the  little  harbor  at  Lake  City  is  a  good  place  for  a  nap.  It  is  a  circular, 
landlocked  basin,  deepened  by  dredging  with  a  narrow  opening  between  sandy, 
willow-grown  banks  leading  to  the  open  sea.  Along  its  nearest  shore  are  drawn 
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up  quite  a  fleet  of  motor  boats  and  clamming  scows,  and  the  winds  that  some¬ 
times  churn  Lake  Pepin  into  dangerous  fury  can  work  no  damage  to  its  pro¬ 
tected  waters. 

Eesting  in  the  warm  cabin  of  the  Veranna,  where  the  unctuous  and  unrais- 
takeable  odor  of  mingled  oil  and  steam  would  inform  a  blind  man  that  he  was 
on  a  steamboat,  is  a  youngish  person  who  is  later  found  out  to  be  none  other 
than  Elmer,  Captain  Lenhart’s  partner  and  righthand  man.  In  response  to  my 
inquiry  Elmer  tells  me  that  the  captain  doesn’t  run  the  ferry  any  more,  but 
that  he  usually  comes  down  to  see  her  ofl.  ‘‘He’ll  be  along  presently,”  says 
Elmer,  and  leaves  me  to  my  own  devices. 

My  own  devices  consist  in  watching  the  few  things  that  happen  in  this 
peaceful  haven  and  in  helping  two  old  ladies  aboard  the  Veranna  with  more 
packages  than  seven  old  ladies  should  be  legally  permitted  to  carry.  I  am  more 
than  amply  rewarded  for  this  service  by  being  mistaken  for  the  ferry  man. 

By  the  time  the  captain  arrives  quite  a  number  of  passengers  are  assem¬ 
bled  on  the  Veranna,  with  quite  the  most  motley  collection  of  luggage  imagin¬ 
able.  There  are  two  trunks,  a  baby  cab,  a  gasoline  range,  a  fish  seine,  a  bed 
and  a  live  sheep. 

The  captain  shakes  hands  heartily  as  T  introduce  myself,  and  says  that 
he  heard  up  to  the  Lyon  House  that  T  was  looking  for  him.  “If  you  want 
to  go  over  to  Stockholm  and  back,  I’ll  go  with  you,”  he  announces  with  the 
brisk  courtliness  that  goes  so  well  with  his  erect  figure  and  fine  features;  and 
the  glance  exchanged  by  Elmer  and  the  engineer  reveals  that  this  is  an  un¬ 
usual  honor.  I  accept  with  pleasure  and  due  appreciation. 

Two  automobiles  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  low  bank,  to  be  taken  over  on  the 
barge.  The  captain  turns  his  eagle  and  experienced  eye  out  through  the  har¬ 
bor  opening  to  where  the  white  caps  are  running  on  the  lake,  and  tells  Elmer 
that  “she  looks  a  leetle  lumpy  for  the  barge,”  but  Elmer  is  young  and  ven¬ 
turesome,  and  thinks  they  “can  make  it  all  right.”  So  the  automobiles  are 
run  slowly  down  the  bank,  bump  onto  the  barge,  the  whistle  shrieks,  two  dila¬ 
tory  passengers  up  the  street  break  into  a  run,  and  we  finally  get  away.  The 
Veranna  does  not  tow  the  barge;  she  lashes  herself  alongside  with  a  few  master¬ 
ly  maneuvers  and  puts  out  fearlessly  onto  the  lake,  where  the  waves  catch  us 
and  bounce  us  about  in  quite  a  high-sea  fashion. 

On  the  way  over  I  question  the  captain  about  the  river  and  receive  volu¬ 
ble  and  interesting  replies.  The  captain  is  an  admirable  conversationalist,  brisk, 
succint  and  pointed.  He  tells  me  how  he  has  been  on  the  river,  man  and  boy,  for 
40  years;  how  the  variable  lake  has  never  been  twice  alike;  how  the  Sea  Wing 
was  blown  over  years  ago  in  a  big  wind,  went  ashore  just  above  the  town  and 
how  he  helped  to  lay  out  the  drowned  bodies  of  98  excursionists  on  the  sand 
under  the  trees;  how  he  once  took  command  of  a  house  boat  and  went  clear 
down  to  New  Orleans;  how  the  Veranna  broke  the  navigation  record  in  1913  by 
continuing  in  service  from  April  14  to  December  20;  how  he  was  clerk  on  the 
steamer  Pepin  in  1878  when  the  famous  and  unique  excursion  was  given  on 
New  Year’s  day.  He  doesn’t  actually  put  into  words  his  love  for  the  river 
that  has  been  wife  and  family  to  him  all  his  life,  nor  does  he  voice  his  claim 
to  being  a  dramatist  and  a  poet;  but  these  subjective  facts  ring  eloquently 
through  every  objective  statement. 

In  a  short  half  hour  the  Wisconsin  shore  is  reached  and  the  port  of  Stock- 
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holm,  from  the  river,  proves  to  be  only  a  sandy  road  leading  into  the  river, 
with  a  roped  trunk  on  the  shore  waiting  to  be  transported  and  a  fat  man  up  to 
his  waist  in  the  river  building  a  little  plank  dock.  The  town  is  in  shore  behind 
the  trees. 

To  one  who  has  sailed  only  in  deep  water,  it  is  constantly  amazing  to  see 
how  river  boats  make  a  landing;  even  the  big  ones  run  alongside  the  shore  and 
make  a  bridge  with  a  big  swinging  gang  plank  from  deck  to  land.  The  Ver- 
anna  simply  pokes  the  end  of  its  barge-consort  onto  the  shelving  sand  and  runs 
it  up  like  a  canoe  or  row  boat,  the  slanting  platform  is  lowered  away  and  the 
automobiles  bump  off  and  disappear.  The  passengers  follow.  Captain  Lenhart 
nimbly  supplanting  me  in  helping  the  two  old  ladies  with  the  illegal  number  of 
packages,  the  trunk  is  lifted  aboard,  two  or  three  people  embark,  and  we  put 
out  into  the  waves  again.  In  another  half  hour  we  land  safely  in  the  Lake 
City  harbor  and  the  Veranna  drops  off  again  to  sleep  until  her  afternoon  trip. 

With  the  main  line  of  the  Burlington  on  one  shore  and  the  main  line  of 
the  Milwaukee  on  the  other,  shooting  their  swift  palatial  trains  up  and  down 
the  river  many  times  a  day,  it  seems  curiously  quaint  that  the  water  which 
separates  them  should  be  criss-crossed  by  the  little  old  Veranna  and  her  funny 
red  barge,  which  represent  transportation  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  early  Fifties, 
before  either  railroad  was  dreamed  of. 

The  Veranna  may  go  to  sleep  if  she  w'ants  to,  and  Elmer  may  take  a  little 
nap;  but  Captain  Lenhart  does  not  sleep,  nor  does  the  visitor  whom  he  has  now 
taken  under  his  wing  and  determined  to  entertain.  ‘‘We’ll  go  up  to  the  hotel 
and  get  our  dinner,”  says  the  lively  captain,  “and  then  we’ll  go  for  a  ride 
on  the  lake.  The  wind’s  dying  down.” 

We  go  to  the  hotel  and  have  our  dinner:  w’^e  go  all  over  town  looking  at 
parks,  buildings  and  shops,  we  go  for  a  cool  and  beautiful  ride  in  the  launch 
Gladys,  (which  is  the  captain’s  joy  and  pride);  we  come  back  for  supper  and 
then  we  take  Gladys  out  again  to  troll  for  bass. 

The  captain  is  encouragingly  sure  of  getting  a  bass  off  the  point;  “never 
failed  to  get  one  there,”  he  says  as  he  slows  the  Gladys’  engine  down  to  trol¬ 
ling  speed.  We  don’t  catch  a  thing,  though  the  captain  has  a  resultless  strike, 
and  he  says  as  we  wind  up  our  lines  and  increase  speed  again  that  he  knew  all 
the  time  we  wouldn’t.  “The  water’s  too  high,  a,nd  she’s  raising,”  he  ex¬ 
plains,  “and  you  can  never  catch  much  in  high,  raising  water.  There’s  too 
much  food  brought  down  by  the  current.” 

Though  I  don’t  catch  any  fish  I  do  get  what  I  went  for;  twilight  on  Lake 
Pepin  and  the  pleasure  of  Captain  Lenhart ’s  society.  If  I  have  failed  to  catch 
his  kindliness,  his  humor,  his  enthusiasm  and  his  richness  of  an  experienced 
mind  in  a  virile  body,  the  one  softened  and  the  other  hardened  by  having  been 
on  the  river,  man  and  boy,  for  40  years,  the  blame  must  be  laid  on  the  stage 
of  the  water;  for,  as:  the  captain  himself  says:  “You  can  never  catch  much  in 
high,  raising  water.” 
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RED  WING 


A  NOTABLE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms  of  the  Red  Wing  Republican  There  Hang  on  the  Walls 
Portraits  of  Men  Who  Played  Big  Parts  in  Shaping  the  Destinies  of  State  and 
Nation.  Among  them  Is  a  Picture  of  Colonel  William  Colville,  Who  Red 
the  Old  First  Minnesota  in  Its  Famous  Gettysburg  Charge — Former 
Governor  Hubbard  Is  There,  Captain  Charles  R.  Davis,  Colonel 
B.  B.  Herbert,  Tams  Bixby  and  Others; — All  of  Them  at  Some 
Time  or  Other  Were  Editors  of  This  Paper;  a 
Goodly  Company  of  Which  the  Republican  of 
Today  Is  Justly  Proud. 

HERE  is  a  remarkable  gallery  of  pictures  in  Red  Wing,  which  every  boy 


and  girl  in  Minnesota  ought  to  see;  and  their  fathers  and  mothers  ought 
to  go  with  them. 

These  pictures  are  portraits  of  strong,  brave  and  useful  men  and  the} 
hang,  not  in  an  art  gallery,  a  public  library  or  any  public  building,  but  iu 
the  managing  editor’s  office  of  The  Red  Wing  Republican.  These  men  were 
all  at  one  time  editor-in-chief  of  the  Republican,  and  that  such  a  group  of 
figures,  so  valuable  in  the  past  to  the  state  of  Minnesota,  should  be  grouped 
in  common  association  in  one  newspaper  office  is  a  heritage  of  which  The 
Red  Wing  Republican  may  well  be  proud. 

Jens  K.  Grondahl,  the  present  editor  and  manager  of  the  Republican,  is 
proud  of  them,  aud  to  see  the  collection  rightly  you  should  have  him  there 
to  tell  you  about  them,  as  I  did;  lor  lie  has  their  characters,  deeds  and  histories 
at  his  tongue’s  end  and  will  gladly  stop  an  editorial  article  in  full  flight  at 
any  time  to  relate  their  stories. 

‘^That  youngster  of  21,”  says  Mr.  Grondahl,  pointing  to  the  wall,  “is 
Lucius  F.  Hubbard  as  he  looked  in  1857,  when  he  founded  the  Republican  and 
became  its  first  editor;  for  this  paper,  you  know,  has  been  in  continuous  pub¬ 
lication  under  the  same  name  for  59  years — a  rare  record  in  Minnesota.  Over 
there  is  his  picture,  taken  shortly  before  his  death.  Many  and  varied  were 
the  achievements  that  drew  those  lines  of  experience  and  wisdom  in  his  face. 
He  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  Civil  war,  was  wounded  at  Corinth 
and  at  Nashville,  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  conspicuous  bravery, 
and  was  mentioned  iri  his  commanding  officers’  dispatches  most  highly. 

“At  the  close  of  the  war  he  engaged  in  various  enterprises,  was  elected 
governor  of  the  state,  and  was  one  of  the  builders  of  the  old  Duluth,  Red 
Wing  &  Southern  railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  Great  Western. 

“On  the  other  wall,  there,  is  General  S.  P.  Jennison.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  men  early  Minnesota  ever  saw.  He  was  a  Harvard  graduate 
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and  instructor,  and  liad  a  degree  in  law.  He  read  all  the  modern  EuroiDean 
languages  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek.  iVs  a  Shakespearean  scholar  he  had 
few  equals.  He  was  a  fine  violinist  and  one  of  the  best  platform  men  in  the 
state.  His  chief  hobbies  were  floriculture,  fruit  raising  and  general  agriculture. 

^‘He  was  private  secretary  to  Governor  Eamsey  when  the  Civil  war  broke 
out  and  wrote  the  first  dispatch  to  Washington,  announcing  the  mustering  in 
of  the  First  Minnesota  regiment,  which  became  famous  at  Gettysburg.  He 
fought  against  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest  and  was  the  hero  of  the  battle 
of  Big  Mound,  S.  D.  He  commanded  the  Tenth  Minnesota  at  Tupelo,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Nashville,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  and  of  which  the 
ofticial  report  said:  ‘Especially  did  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jennison  display  a 
high  order  of  those  qualities  requisite  in  an  officer  who  wins  battles  over  a 
brave  and  stubborn  foe.^  After  the  war  he  was  secretary  of  state  to  Minne¬ 
sota  and  was  secretary  to  Governor  Hubbard.  He  devoted  his  energies  to 
The  Eepublican  for  a  quarter  of  a  century;  from  1869  to  1894.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  editorial  writers  the  state  has  ever  known,  and  his  salary, 
when  he  first  took  up  his  work  on  this  paper,  was  the  fabulous  one  of  $12 
a  week. 

“That  sturdy  and  scarred  warrior  directly  over  my  desk  is  Col.  William 
Colville,  who  led  the  First  Minnesota  in  its  famous  charge  at  Gettysburg,  after 
which  215  of  the  262  men  who  made  the  charge  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the 
field;  Colonel  Colville  himself  being  among  the  latter.  General  Hancock,  Tvho 
ordered  the  charge,  wrote  of  it:  ‘There  is  no  more  gallant  deed  recorded  in 
all  history.' 

“Colonel  Colville  was  a  lawyer,  a  writer  on  geology  and  a  deep  student  of 
science  and  literature;  accomplishments  hardly  suggested  by  his  brusque  man¬ 
ner  and  rugged  exterior.  In  1865  he  was  attorney  general  of  Minnesota,  and 
held  many  other  positions  of  trust  and  honor.  There  is  a  statue  of  him,  as  you 
doubtless  know,  in  the  rotunda  of  the  state  capital  at  St.  Paul. 

“Of  the  four  war  editors  of  The  Eepublican  only  one  is  still  living.  This 
is  Capt.  Charles  L.  Davis  of  Company  B,  Tenth  Minnesota,  and  a  true  and 
gallant  soldier.  He  is  living  in  St.  Paul,  and  that  is  his  picture  at  your  right. 

“But  The  Eepublican  also  boasts  of  editors  who  have  rendered  dis¬ 
tinguished  services  exclusively  in  the  paths  of  peace.  Over  there  is  Col.  B.  B. 
Herbert,  for  instance,  now  publisher  of  the  National  Printer- Journalist,  who 
gave  many  of  his  best  years  to  upbuilding  this  paper  and  this  community,  it 
was  Colonel  Herbert  who,  in  1885,  called  the  editors  of  the  country  together 
and  organized  the  National  Editorial  association.  In  1908,  when  the  organiza¬ 
tion  visited  Minnesota,  they  came  to  Eed  Wing  and  dedicated  The  Eepublican 's 
new  building  in  commemoration  of  this  fact.  Mr.  Herbert  was  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  and  continues  to  be  its  ‘father'  even  to  this  day,  never 
having  missed  a  national  convention.  There  has  been  talk  of  placing  a  bronze 
tablet  in  his  honor  on  The  Eepublican  building,  which  will  probably  be  done 
next  year,  when  the  national  association  is  again  the  guest  of  Minnesota. 

“You  know  that  face  over  there,  I  dare  say?  Sure,  it  is  Tams  Bixby, 
for  many  years  the  most  commanding  figure  in  Minnesota  polities  as  chairman 
of  the  Eepublican  state  central  committee  and  as  private  secretary  to  Governor 
Nelson  and  Governor  Clough.  Mr.  Bixby  was  the  executive  head  of  the  Dawes' 
Indian  commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  later  succeeded  personally 
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to  the  duties  of  the  commission,  apportioning  nearly  $300,000,000  worth  of| 
property  among  these  Indians  and  administering  their  complex  affairs  until^ 
so  nearly  completed  that  they  could  be  taken  over  by  the  Department  of  the| 
Interior.  This  was  an  important  work  during  the  McKinley  and  Eoosevelt| 
administrations,  and  it  was  at  President  Koosevelt’s  personal  request  that? 
Mr.  Bixby  assumed  full  charge  of  the  tremendous  and  exceedingly  difficult 
task.  Mr.  Bixby  now  publishes  The  Daily  Phoenix  at  Muskogee,  Okla. 

“I  don’t  believe  there  is  another  paper  in  the  state,  though  many  have 
numbered  distinguished  men  on  their  staffs,  that  can  show  such  a  gallery  of 
gentlemen  who  may  rightly  be  called  ‘fathers  of  Minnesota’  as  former  editors; 
do  you?” 

“I  don’t  see  your  picture  among  them,  Mr.  Grondahl?”  I  said,  with  a 
rising  inflection. 

“Quit  your  kidding,”  he  replied,  “or  I’ll  take  back  my  invitation  to 
lunch.  My  phiz  may  adorn  this  wall  some  day,  after  I  am  where  I  won’t  have 
to  look  at  it,  but  I  hope  they’ll  stick  it  in  a  dark  corner.  But  even  if  I 
never  rank  with  my  predecessors  in  prominence  and  service  to  the  state,  I  am 
trying  to  keep  The  Eepublican  so  they  would  not  be  ashamed  of  it  if  they 
could  see  it,  and  would  still  be  willing  to  leave  their  inspiring  portraits  hanging 
on  my  office  wall.” 
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SOMEWHERE 


‘^Learning  Maketh  a  Man  Fit  Company  for  Himself 


On  the  Study  Wall  of  Dr.  Someone  Whose  Home  Is  Somewhere  in  Minnesota,  Hangs 
Roger  Bacon’s  Motto,  "Beaming  Maketh  a  Man  Fit  Company  for  Himself”— If 
It  Is  True  Then  the  Good  Doctor  Never  Need  Lack  the  Best  of  Companion¬ 
ship — Floriculturist,  Hunter,  Collector  of  Antiques,  Breeder  of  Blue-ribbon 
Dachshunds,  a  Scientist  of  Authority,  Dr.  Someone  Here  Is  Anonymous 
Only  Because  His  Own  Modesty  Would  Be  Affronted  by  Any  Other 
Course — If  You  Do  Not  Know  Him,  Consider  This  an  Ineffective 
but  Well-meant  Introduction — If  You  Do,  You  Are  Fortunate. 


SOMEWHERE  is  not  the  real  name  of  this  town,  and  Hr.  iSomeone  is  not 
the  real  name  of  my  hero.  I  know  he  would  not  like  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  newspaper  article,  and  I  know  equally  well  that  he  ought 
to  be;  hence  the  nomenclatural  disguise. 

Hr.  Someone  is  a  learned  and  gentle  man,  occupying  a  lofty  position  as 
head  of  an  important  department  of  a  great  scientific  institution,  and  known 
the  world  over  for  his  original  reseaches  in,  and  contributions  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of,  one  of  the  most  recondite  and  difficult  of  scientific  subjects. 

He  is  also  one  of  the  men  regarding  whom  people  say,  with  affectionate 
respect:  ‘^Hr.  Someone  knows  everything.’’ 

He  has  a  framed  motto  over  the  desk  in  his  study  which  reads:  ^‘Learn¬ 
ing  maketh  a  man  fit  company  for  Ihimself ,  ’  ’  and  I  wondered  when  I  saw  it  if 
he  selected  it  himself.  I’ll  give  odds  on  a  bet  that  some  admiring  friend  gave 
it  to  him,  although  it  applies  much  better  than  contributed  mottoes  usually  do. 

Hr.  Someone  has  discovered  so  many  secrets  of  happiness,  v.dthout  having 
the  slightest  idea  that  his  system  is  a  lesson  too  valuable  to  go  unrecorded, 
that  one  feels  it  a  duty  to  oneself  and  to  others  to  set  down,  as  well  as  one 
may,  the  salient  points  of  his  full  and  pleasant  life. 

In  the  first  place  he  has  established  a  double  current  with  his  fellov7  men. 
He  absorbs  knowledge  as  metal  absorbs  heat;  but  he  gives  it  out  just  as 
freely  as  he  takes  it  in.  He  hasn’t  an  egotistical  hair  in  his  head,  and  his 
attitude  is  not  “how  do  I  look  to  the  world,”  but  “how  does  the  world  look 
to  me.”  The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  attitude  is  to  make  the  world  look 
a  very  pleasant  and  intensely  interesting  place  indeed. 

Chief  among  all  the  things  he  has  learned  is  the  imx3ortant  and  rare  one 
of  having  learned  to  be  simple,  and  to  realize  that  everything  is  intej-esting 
if  only  you  are  interested  in  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  can  irritate 
or  bore  a  man  like  Hr.  Someone,  because  his  mental  pores  are  always  open 
for  the  absorption  of  engaging  phases  of  things,  and  his  sensitive  and  eager 
antennae  are  always  stretched  toward  the  light  of  truth  and  of  knowledge. 
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As  everything  that  exists  is  necessarily  a  part  of  truth,  it  therefore  must  in¬ 
herently  possess  some  fragment  of  truth;  and  that  fragment  is  what  Dr. 
Someone  always  goes  after  and  always  finds. 

I  called  on  Dr.  Someone  one  hot  Sunday  afternoon  recently.  He  lives 
in  the  suburbs  of  Somewhere  in  a  big,  rambling  old-fashioned  house  that  isn^t 
a  bit  up-to-date,  but  which  contains  so  many  things  that  it  is  really  up-to-all- 
dates.  They  told  me  he  was  around  in  the  garden,  and  there  I  found  him 
taking  his  ease  in  a  little  rustic  arbor  covered  with  woodbine,  the  arbor  being 
the  work  of  his  own  versatile  and  capable  hands.  He  rose  to  greet  me,  told 
me  to  take  off  that  foolish  coat  and  collar  and  sit  down. 

‘‘How  do  you  like  my  garden?’’  he  asked,  and:  as  soon  as  I  replied:  “It 
was  a  tennis  court  last  year,  and  a  dandy  good  one  too;  but  after  several 
seasons  of  feverish  activity  it  fell  into  disuse  and  I  just  had  it  made  over 
into  a  garden.” 

The  topography  of  the  tennis  court  is  still  plain  though  it  has  been 
sodded,  crisscrossed  by  paths  surrounded  with  a  parallelogram  of  blooming 
annuals  and  perennials  and  has  a  ridiculous  little  pool  with  a  squirty  fountain 
in  the  middle,  its  column  of  water  rising  nearly  to  the  height  of  twO'  feet. 

My  expressed  interest  leads  to  a  journey  around  the  garden  and  I  am 
treated  to  the  personal  biography  of  every  plant  and  flower,  going  back  in 
several  cases  to  their  prehistoric  ancestors,  their  preglacial  habitat,  the  details 
of  their  migration  and  the  botanical  reasons  for  certain  changes  that  they 
have  made,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hundred  thousands  of  years,  in  calyx  or 
ovum,  the  distribution  of  clorophyll  and  the  form  of  foliage.  All  this  is  told 
with  a  humorous,  whimsical  appreciation  of  its  oddity  as  applied  to  beauty 
and  amusement,  yet  with  the  accuracy  of  a  scientific  treatise  and  the  uncon¬ 
scious  eloquence  and  rhythm  of  a  man  who  finds  life,  even  in  its  minutest 
phases,  a  mighty  drama  and  an  epic  poem. 

As  we  pass  the  little  fountain  he  says:  “I’ve  been  watering  my  gold 
fish.  By  which  I  mean,  giving  them  a  fresh  supply.”  Then  follows,  as  we 
bend  over  the  little  pool,  a  rambling  disquisition  on  fish,  their  methods  of 
breathing,  their  life  history  from  the  stage  of  neucleated  protoplasm  down  to 
the  present,  a  lively  anecdote,  a  witty  sally  or  two  and  all  with  an  inde¬ 
scribable  charm  and  play  of  fancy  that  hold  the  attention  in  thrall  even  with 
the  July  sun  beating  dot-and-carry-one  on  the  back  of  one’s  blistering  neck. 
Frivolity  that  can  frivol  from  the  primordial  ooze  of  the  Paleozoic  era  to  the 
outer  stars  of  the  cluster  in  Hercules  and  back  again  while  a  dragon  fly  is 
darting  across  a  garden  in  the  sun,  and  then  end  up  in  a  few  inclusive  re¬ 
marks  on  dragon  flies  and  their  place  in  the  Cosmos,  is  frivolity  that  makes 
most  seriousness  seem  too  trifling  to  trouble  about. 

“Let’s  go  over  to  see  the  dachshunds,”  says  the  doctor  now,  revealing 
another  facet  of  his  remarkable  mind.  The  door  of  a  little  green  shed  is  un¬ 
locked  and  out  amble  four  low,  rakish,  canine  craft,  all  of  whom,  you  learn 
from  their  enthusiastic  and  affectionate  master,  have  been  prize  winners  in 
kennel  shows.  One  individual  of  the  group,  to  your  untrained  eye  the  ugliest 
of  the  lot,  is  holder  of  one  of  the  most  important  blue  ribbons  in  the  country. 

The  dachshunds  are  allowed  a  little  exercise,  and  two  of  them  find  a  care¬ 
lessly  closed  gate  and  break  for  liberty.  This  interrupts  the  lecture  on  dachs- 
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huiids,  and  their  learned  master,  coatless,  coilarless,  and  in  his  slippered  feet, 
chases  them  good  naturedly  in  the  broiling  heat  for  two  or  three  blocks  and) 
brings  them  back,  one  under  each  arm,  laughing  at  hisi  own  discomfort  and 
at  the  irony  of  things  in  general. 

“1  ought  not  to  have  let  them  out  without  seeing  that  the  gate  was 
closed, he  laughs,  ‘‘for  if  they  get  away  they’ll  hunt  chipmunks  and 
gophers  for  two  days  at  a  stretch  and  come  back  half  dead  and  all  stuck  up 
with  burs.  Let’s  go  in  the  house  and  see  the  guns.” 

■  Firearms  are  another  hobby  of  Dr.  Someone’s  and  he  has  a  magnificent 
collection,  representing  gun  craft  from  clumsy  flint  locks  of  antiquity  to  the 
marvelous  and  complicated  contrivances  of  the  present  day  that  can  kill  at 
two  or  three  miles.  He  knows  everything  about  them  all,  and  has  shot  with 
most  of  them,  too,  for  he  is  a  famous  hunter  and  fisher,  is  this  learned  man  of 
science.  He  has  collected  them  pers/)nal]y  all  over  the  world,  and  each  one, 
especially  the  ancient  'specimens,  has  some  quaint  story  of  queer  second-hand 
shops  or  funny  old  houses  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 

From  the  guns  we  turn  to  his  newest  colored  slides,  for  he  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  authority  in  the  delicate  and  complicated  art  of  colored  photography, 
and  has  produced  some  exquisite  results  that  are  known  and  envied  by  the 
very  inventors  of  the  process. 

When  I  finally  have  to  look  at  my  watch  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  two 
hours  have  elapsed.  The  time  has  seemed  much  shorter  than  that  in  flight 
and  much  longer  in  experience.  But  time,  like  many  other  things,  does  things 
that  are  very  much  out  of  the  ordinary  under  the  dominance  of  Dr.  JSomeone 
01  Somewhere,  Minn.  Not  only  time,  but  life  itself,  seems  richer  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  man  who  is  so  thoroughly  alive  from  head  to  foot.  That  is  what 
makes  life  rich.  He  would  tell  you,  if  he  ever  put  his  philosophy  into  words 
iustead  of  action,  to  keep  your  mind  busy,  to  rest  tired  brain  colls,  and,  Avhile 
they  are  resting,  keep  another  set  of  cells  from  rustin  y. 

It  is  just  as  I  am  leaving  his  library  that  I  catcii  sight,  over  nis  desk,  of 
Koger  Bacon’s  motto:  “Learning  maketh  a  man  fit  company  for  himself.” 
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MONTEVIDEO 

A  REAL  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER 


There  Are  Many  “Family”  Newspapers  .but  None  in  Which  the  Family  Idea  Is  so 
Thoroughly  Carried  Out  as  the  Daily  American  of  Montevideo,  Run 
by  Father  and  the  Boys,  to  Say  Nothing  of  Mother  and  Daughter. 


The  pretty  little  city  of  Montevideo  lies  principally  on  top  of  the  east 
bank  of  the  Chippewa  river,  a  small  stream  that  empties  into  the 
Minnesota  half  a  mile  below  town.  Main  street,  however,  is  a  sort  of 
long  shelf  about  half-way  up  the  bank,  so  in  order  to  get  from  the  shops  to 
the  residences  you  have  to  go  up  the  hill,  and  in  order  to  get  to  the  river 
you  have  to  go  down.  It  is  a  city  of  ups  and  downs. 


Charles  E.  Mills,  editor  of  the  Daily  American,  has  had  his  ups  and  downs. 
He  used  to  be  down,  but  now  he  is  up;  very  much  up,  indeed,  I  thought  when 
I  called  on  him  at  his  business  establishment. 


The  clerk  at  the  Dunn  hotel  told  me  after  breakfast  that  there  were  three 
weekly  papers  on  Main  street  within  a  block  or  two  of  the  hotel.  '‘The  Daily 
American,’^  he  added,  “is  six  blocks  north  at  the  top  of  the  hill.“ 

I  selected  the  daily  for  my  diplomatic  call,  and  started  north.  A  short 
distance  from  the  hotel  Miain  street  splits,  one  division  going  to  the  left 
downhill  toward  the  river  and  a  big  flour  mill  and  the  other  winding  to  the 
right,  up  what  looks  like  a  country  road  with  heavy  foliage  hanging  over 
the  sidewalk. 

It  looked  very  much  as  if  the  business  portion  of  the  tov/n  had  come  to 
an  end,  if  not  the  town  itself.  Shaded  flights  of  stairs,  however,  leading  from 
the  road  up  to  half-concealed  houses,  encouraged  me  to  keep  on;  though 
anything  less  like  the  approach  to  a  daily  paper  I  had  never  seen. 

About  half-way  to  the  top  stood  a  little  runabout  into  which  an  obvious 
doctor  was  putting  an  equally  obvious  pill  case.  He  looked  up  with  a  friendly 
nod  as  I  approached,  and  I  asked  if  I  were  on  the  way  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Daily  American.  “You  are,”  he  replied,  “it’s  up  at  the  top  of  this 
hill.  I’m.  going  right  past  there;  jump  in,  and  I’ll  take  you  up.” 

I  jumped  in  and  the  sturdy  runabout  chugged  to  the  top  of  the  rise, 
turned  a  sharp  corner  and  drew  up  before  a  little  building  of  unpainted  wood, 
standing  in  the  back  yard  of  a  pleasant  pink  house.  Its  sign,  ‘  ‘  The  Daily 
American,”  was  almost  concealed  by  heavily-leaved  trees,  but  from  its  open 
windows  came  the  rhythmic  sound  of  a  printing  press. 

“Here  you  are,”  said  the  doctor,  and  I  thanked  him  and  descended. 
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I  went  up  a  little  grassy  path  to  the  open  door  and  entered.'  The  Uady 
American  plant  was  all  one  room,  about  30  by  20  feet,  1  should  guess.  Alongside 
the  front  window  was  a  littered  desk  with  an  empty  easy  chair  beside  it, 
upholstered  in  threadbare  red  velvet.  Further  back  were  a  linotype  machine, 
a  job  press,  type  cases  and  a  composing  stone,  and  occupying  nearly  all  one 
side  was  a  Scott  rotary  press  in  full  and  noisy  action. 

The  only  human  being  in  the  room  was  a  boy  of  about  14  who  was  feeding 
the  press  and  printing  one  side  of  a  four-page  paper.  The  press  made  so  much 
noise  he  didnT  hear  me  and  he- was  too  busy  to  see  me.  I  finally  attracted  his 
attention  and  he  stopped  the  press  with  one  skillful  motion  of  his  small  hand. 

^^Is  the  editor  in?’^  I  asked. 

‘‘Do  you  mean  Mr.  Mills?”  he  counter-questioned. 

“I  guess  I  do,”  I  replied;  “is  he  the  man  who  runs  the  paper?” 

‘  ‘  Sure,  ’  ’  said  the  lad  with  a  nice  twinkle  in  his  blue  eye.  ‘  ‘  I T1  call  him.  ’  ’ 

He  left  the  office  and  ran  across  the  back  yard  toward  the  pink  house 
calling  ‘  ‘  Oh,  pa!  ” 

Almost  immediately  “oh,  pa”  appeared,  picking  his  editorial  teeth,  i 
had  interrupted  the  editorial  breakfast. 

“Oh,  pa”  was  unmistakably  an  editor.  There  is  that  mysterious  something 
in  the  personality  of  a  country  editor  that  neither  want  of  a  tailor  nor  of  a 
shave  can  conceal.  He  may  be,  in  every  tangible  respect,  the  counterpart  of 
the  farmer  who  hitches  his  team  along  Main  street  or  of  the  village  marshal, 
save  for  the  official  star;  but  when  the  editor  mingles  with  the  other  residents 
of  his  town  you  know  him  for  what  he  is.  It  may  be  his  eye,  the  contour  of 
his  skull  or  the  invisible  aura  thrown  off  by  his  unique  species  of  brain. 
Whatever  it  is,  the  editor  in  a  small  city  is  as  distinctive  as  the  doctor  or 
the  leading  lawyer. 

Mr.  Mills  expressed  his  pleasure  at  my  call,  and  when  I  mentioned  the 
unfinished  breakfast  he  waved  my  apologies  aside  and  made  me  comfortable 
by  saying  he  was  just  through,  anyway.  I  told  him  that  his  establishment 
seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  out  of  the  beaten  commercial  track.  He  smiled, 
asked  me  to  be  seated,  and  said: 

“I  used  to  be  down  on  the  street,  but  they  kind  o’  drove  me  out.” 

“How  was  that?”  I  asked, 

“Well,  you  see,”  he  said,  “the  American  isn’t  a  very  popular  paper 
here.”  The  matter-of-fact  and  undisturbed  way  in  which  he  made  an 
announcement  that  should  have  filled  his  eyes  with  tears  was  exceedingly 
interesting  and  unusual. 

“Not  popular?”  J  asked.  “What  do  you  mean?” 

“The  American  is  a  little  too  independent  to  suit  everybody,”  he  replied, 
“You  notice,”  showing  me  a  copy  of  yesterday’s  edition,  “that  I  run  a  sub¬ 
line  under  the  name:  ‘It  Tells  the  Truth,’  and  on  my  card,”  handing  me 
one,  “it  says:  ‘Fearless  and  Free,  the  Friend  of  the  Common  People.’ 

“I’m  strong  on  this  co-operative  movement  and  the  American  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  American  Society  of  Equity.  The  bankers  and  business 
men  don’t  like  the  society,  as  it  leads  to  co-operative  creameries,  co-operative 
elevators  and  even  co-operative  stores,  run  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

“When  the  American  became  its  official  organ  about  a  year  ago,  the 
business  men  down  on  the  street  got  together  and  raised  my  rent  to  $50  a 
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mouth,  in  order  to  run  me  out  of  business.  Of  course,  I  couldn^t  stand  that, 
so  I  just  built  this  shop  in  my  own  back  yard  and  moved  up  here.’’ 

‘^But  if  you  are  so  far  from  downtown,  and  the  business  men  are 
unfriendly,  how  do  you  get  any  advertising?”  I  queried. 

The  editorial  eyelid  fluttered  with  a  shrewd  and  humorous  wink,  “i’ve 
got  the  circulation  cornered,”  said  Mr.  Mills,  ‘‘and  they  have  to  advertise 
with  me  in  order  to  reach  the  farmers.  They  have  beaten  a  pathway  up  this 
!hill  to  my  door,  just  the  way  Emerson  said  they  would  if  you  wrote  a  better 
book  or  made  a  better  mouse  trap  than  anyone  else.  I  make  a  comfortable 
living,  though  the  American  is  a  little  too  independent  in  what  it  says  for  its 
financial  good.  But  I’d  rather  have  a  little  less  money  and  a  little  more  fun,” 

“Don’t  they  make  it  hard  for  you  to  get  help?”  I  asked. 

Again  the  eyelid  fluttered  as  Mr.  Mills  solemnly  made  answer:  ‘‘I’ve 
got  that  system  beat,  too.  I  raise  my  own  help.” 

“You  do  what?”  I  gasped. 

“I  raise  my  own  help,”  he  repeated.  “See  that  kid  over  there  at  the 
press?  He’s  mine;  14  years  old.  He  runs  the  presses,  sticks  type,  distributes 
the  paper  and  makes  himself  generally  useful.  My  daughter,  who’s  18,  is  my 
principal  reporter  and  is  a  good  linotype  operator  to  boot.  Another  boy  of 
16  operates  the  linotype  also,  and  is  a  good  all-round  job  printer,  and  I  have 
a  boy  of  12  who  looks  after  the  mailing  list  and  helps  with  the  delivery.” 

“That  doesn’t  leave  a  thing  for  your  wife  to  do,  does  it?”  I  asked, 
trying  to  be  funny. 

“What,  mother?”  he  said,  with  a  different  smile  from  any  he  had  yet 
shown  from  his  large  repertoire  of  smiles.  “Mother  works  harder  than  any 
of  us.  She  bosses  the  whole  staff,  feeds  ’em  and  kind  of  keeps  us  all  straight. 
Besides,  she  looks  after  the  fourth  boy.  He’s  only  6  months  old  now,  but 
there’s  a  job  waiting  for  him  on  the  American  as  soon  as  he  wants  to  go 
to  work.” 

There  are  a  good  many  big  daily  periodicals  in  the  world  that  try  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  phrase  “the  family  newspaper.”  But  the  only  real 
“family  newspaper”  I  ever  saw,  or  ever  expect  to  see,  is  the  Montevideo 
Daily  American,  six  blocks  north  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 
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HUTCHINSON 


AN  ECHO  OF  LONG  SILENT  MUSIC 


The  Hutchinson  Family,  Musical  Entertainers,  Were  Fong  Famous  Throughout  llu 
United  States,  Canada  and  Europe — Their  Names  Are  Only  a  Memory  Now,  Yet 
They  Left  a  Subslantial  and  Enduring  31onument  in  the  Form  of 
Hutchinson,  Minn.,  the  Town  Which  They  Founded  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  East  Century — Magnificent  Park  There 
Was  the  Gift  of  Asa  Hutchinson. 

HE  story  of  Hutchinson  begins,  with  the  departure  of  three  brothers,  Jud- 


son,  John  and  Asa  Hutchinson,  from  their  native  village  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  on  a  concert  tour  in  a  carry-all  before  the  middle  of  the  last 


century. 


The  Hutchinson  Family,  long  famous  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Europe  as  musical  entertainers,  came  up  into  this  remote  valley  of  the 
Crow  river  in  1855,  took  up  claims,  upon  which  they  built  log  cabins,  founded 
the  town  of  Hutchinson  and  then  continued  for  many  years  their  career  as  a 
mi^sical  organization.  It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset,  in  justice  to  their 
artistic  memory,  that  they  were  not  bell-ringers,  as  seems  to  be  the  general 
impression,  but  were  vocalists  and  instrumentalists. 

The  carry-all  tour  of  the  Hutchinson  Family,  which  included  another 
brother,  Jesse,  and  a  sister,  Abbie,  brought  the  little  troupe  as  far  as  Milwau¬ 
kee,  then  a  frontier  village  of  the  Far  West.  Here  they  found  some  people 
oiganizing  a  party  to  go  into  Minnesota. 

Fired,  no  doubt,  by  the  same  wandering  spirit  which  had  taken  them 
so  far  from  home  as  givers  of  concerts,  they  joined  this  party  of  pioneers  and 
came  to  the  south  branch  of  the  Crow  river,  where  they  founded  this  town 
site,  named  it  Hutchinson,  and  built  their  claim  cabins. 

The  brothers  finally  split  their  musical  interests  and  organized  two  concert 
companies  known,  respectively,  as  “The  Hutchinson  Family,  Tribe  of  John,” 
and  “The  Hutchinson  Family,  Tribe  of  Asa.”  The  Tribe  of  Asa  became  the 
widely  known  Hutchinson  Family,  at  the  mention  of  which  everyone  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  love  of  music  in  the  United  States  should  remove  his 
bonnet  and  make  obeisance. 

This  family  was  composed  of  Asa,  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Chace  Hutchinson, 
and  their  children,  Fred,  Abbie  and  Dennett.  Outside  talent  was  occasionally 
engaged,  but  the  members  of  the  family  comprised  the  backbone  and  the  stellar 
features  of  the  troupe  for  many  years.  They  would  tour  the  country  for  a 
time,  then  come  back  to  Hutchinson  and  farm  for  a  while,  and  then  go  touring 
again.  Their  system  was  to  drive  from  town  to  town,  attending  to  their  own 
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managerial  matters  and  duing  without  an  advance  manager  by  simply  sending 
a  bunch  of  hand  bills  ahead  to  the  postmaster  of  the  next  town,  telling  him  to 
hire  a  hall  for  a  certain  night  and  to  have  the  hand  bills  distributed. 

This  primitive  method  worked  well  in  the  early  days,  and  the  Hutchinson 
Family  simply  sang  its  way  fromi  settlement  to  settlement,  was  greeted  every¬ 
where  by  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences,  and  was  prosperous  and  happy  in 
true  vagabond,  happy-go-lucky,  wandering-minstrel  style. 

In  the  fall  of  1862,  when  Hutchinson  was  attacked  by  the  warring  Sioux 
under  Little  Crow,  and  the  beleaguered  inhabitants  lived  for  several  days  in 
a  stockade,  the  Hutchinsons  v/ere  in  the  East  conducting  a  vigorous  abolition 
campaign;  for  all  of  them,  and  Asa  in  particular,  w'ere  active  abolitionists  and 
personal  friends  of  the  leaders  of  that  famous  cause.  They  sang  before  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  amd  their  musical  propaganda  for  abolition  among  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  so  intense  that  their  singing  was  at  one  time  stopped  by 
order  of  General  McClellan. 

The  Hutchinsons  were  also  very  active  in  the  early  days  of  the  temperance 
movement  and  aided  John  B.  Gough  in  some  of  his  lively  campaigns  against 
the  Demon  Kum. 

During  their  southern  tours  they  came  in  contact  with  some  of  the  old 
slave  melodies,  the  beauty  of  which  they  recognized,  and  they  used  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  quaint  songs  on  the  concert  stage  before  they  were  exploited  by 
the  Fiske  Jubilee  Singers. 

In  the  early  seventies  the  Tribe  of  Asa  made  a  concert  tour  of  Europe 
and  the  British  Isles,  an  unheard-of  thing  for  that  day  and  age.  They  achieved 
a  great  success,  so  novel  and  so  pleasing  were  their  programs,  and  when  they 
returned  to  this  country  they  could  truthfully  say,  on  their  show  bills,  that 
they  had  “appeared  before  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.’’ 

In  the  season  of  1875-76  they  had  a  record-breaking  concert  engagement  in 
Philadelphia,  singing  there  every  night  from  November  until  late  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  May. 

The  great  family  song  of  the  Hutchinsons  was  ‘  ‘  The  Old  Granite  State,  ’  ’ 
in  honor  of  their  native  New  Hampshire,  and  they  wrote  a  deal  of  music  in 
their  time.  Among  the  Hutchinson  songs  that  are  still  known  are  “There’s 
No  Time  Like  the  Old  Time’’  and  “Hannah’s  at  the  Window  Binding  Shoes.” 
Most  famous  of  all  is  “Tenting  Tonight  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground,”  for  which 
certain  desce  adants  of  the  Hutchinson  Family  are  still  drawing  royalties  from 
Oliver  Ditson  &  Company. 

The  memories  that  cluster  around  the  name  of  Asa  Hutchinson  in  the 
Minnesota  town  which  bears  his  name  are  not  so  much  those  of  the  world- 
famous  concert  giver,  abolitionist  and  temperance  worker  as  of  the  genial, 
folk-loving  farmer  who  would  drive  into  town  on  his  hayrack  dressed  in  blue 
overalls,  and  get  st  interested  in  telling  his  reminiscences  that  he  would  forget 
to  go  back  and  go  to  work. 

“He  would  leave  his  haying  or  plowing  any  time  to  go  swimming  with  us 
kids,”  said  one  leading  citizen  of  Hutchinson  who  remembers  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  during  the  eighties,  when  he  was  spending  what  proved  to  be  his  last 
days  on  his  big  farm  a  mile  south  of  town. 

“The  swimming  hole  was  in  the  Crow  river  right  at  his  farm,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “and  nothing  ti('kled  Mr.  Hutchinson  more  than  to  go  in  with  us. 
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That  big  granite  boulder  in  the  park  over  there^  which  marks  the  site  of  the 
old  stockade,  used  to  stick  up  from  the  water  in  the  swimming  hole  and  we 
would  stand  on  it  and  wait  for  Mr.  Hutchinson  to  come  alongside  and  give 
us  a  ride  on  his  back. 

‘‘He  owned  a  little  building  right  over  there  on  Main  street  in  which  he 
arranged  the  hundreds  of  interesting  souvenirs  and  gifts  he  had  collected  on 
his  concert  tours  all  over  America  and  Europe.  He  called  it  the  ‘Old  Curiosity 
Shop’  and  loved  to  show  people,  especially  the  boys  and  girls,  the  objects  in 
this  free  Hutchinson  museum.  Everything  had  an  interesting  story,  of  course, 
and  he  would  tell  these  stories  with  great  gusto,  often  breaking  into  one  of  the 
old  Hutchinson  songs. 

“To  the  end  of  his  life  his  voice  retained  the  wonderful  charm  that  had 
made  him  a  minstrel  of  the  wmrld,  and  it  was  some  sight  to  see  him,  wdth  his 
long  gray  hair  and  beard,  his  head  and  arms  raised,  singing  away  at  the  top 
of  his  voice. 

“I  never  knew  a  man  who  loved  so  to  sing,  or  who  had  such  power  to 
make  others  sing.  Often,  they  say,  on  a  train  or  a  steam  boat,  he  would  get 
a  crowd  of  perfect  strangers  together  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  would  all  be 
friends,  shouting  away  together  as  loud  as  they  could,  whether  they  really 
could  sing  or  not.” 

Not  all  the  Hutchinson  memories  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  are  the  intangible 
ones  of  swimming  parties  and  song  fests.  Just  on  the  edge  of  town,  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  are  two  ten-acre  tracts  of  the  magnificent  native  timber  of  this 
country,  big  elms,  lindens  and  oaks  with  soft,  shadowy  turf  beneath  their  giant 
branches.  These  tracts  are  divided  only  by  a  street  and  will  stand  forever  as 
a  park,  the  gift  of  Asa  Hutchinson  to  the  town  he  founded  and  loved  so  well. 

In  one  of  them  are  located  the  fine  new  high  school  and  two  grade  schools, 
where  the  fortunate  children  of  Hutchinson,  though  they  never  had  the  fun  of 
riding  on  Asa  Hutchinson ’s  back  in  the  old  swimming  hole,  can  spend  their 
recess  on  a  playground  of  primeval  forest,  and  so  enjoy  a  frolic  with  him 
though  he  is  not  visibly  among  them. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  so  positive  and  strong  a  nature  as  Asa 
Hutchinson  had  his  faults  and  weaknesses;  but  no  one  in  Hutchinson  seems  to 
remember  anything  of  the  kind.  His  memory  seems  to  justify  a  reversal  of 
Marc  Antony’s  pessimistic  statement,  making  it  read:  “The  good  that  men  do 
lives  after  them;  the  evil  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.” 
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GLENCOE 


A  Flagrant  Case  That  Should  Be  Court-martialed  at  Once. 

Captain  A.  H.  Beed,  Liife-long  Writer  of  Indignant  Letters,  is  Caught  in  the  Act  of 
indicting  One  at  His  Home  at  Glencoe — While  in  the  Civil  War  He  Wrote 
One  That  Got  Him  Into  Prison — He  Escaped  to  Eight  a  Battle  and 
Congress  Gave  Him  a  Medal  for  His  Bravery — He  Has 
Never  Been  Tried,  But  Says  He’s  Beady  Any  Time 
and  Has  the  Evidence. 

WHEN  I  called  on  Captain  A.  H.  Reed  in  his  pleasant  old  home  behind  a 
row  of  big  cottonwood  trees  in  the  business  part  of  Glencoe,  he  was 
writing  an  indignant  letter  to  the  National  Tribune,  protesting  against 
President  Wilson’s  Mexican  policy. 

Captain  Eeed  has  been  a  writer  of  indignant  letters  all  his  life  and  he  is 
now  well  over  80.  He  was  born  a  scrapper,  and  has  spent  his  heritage  fully 
and  freely. 

Glencoe  would  like  to  get  hold  of  the  captain’s  home  property  for  business 
purposes,  and  it  does  look  absurdly  out  of  place  right  in  the  downtow'n  center. 
Downtown  centers  of  lively  little  towns  should  not  be  marred-  by  having  a 
50-year-old  residence  standing  in  its  own  shaded  grounds  between  the  bank 
and  the  laundry,  and  really  the  captain  ought  to  move  out,  let  them  cut  down 
the  trees  and  the  lilac  bushes  and  put  up  a  garage. 

But  he  won’t,  because  he  is  a  scrapper;  and  having  been  born  so,  he  should 
be  indulgently  considered,  perhaps.  As  I  passed  under  the  trees  and  up  the 
flower-bordered  front  walk  to  the  pleasant  old  piazza,  I  had  very  little  trouble 
in  feeling  indulgently  toward  him,  scrapper  though  he  be. 

I  was  shown  into  the  captain’s  office,  which  is  just  a  side  room  of  the 
house,  by  one  of  the  women  of  his  family.  The  captain  sat  in  an  old-fashioned 
chair,  at  an  old-fashioned  table,  writing  his  indignant  letter  to  the  National 
Tribune  on  a  typewriter.  He  is  a  big  man,  of  hulking  proportions,  with  strong, 
mottled  face,  ragged  gray  moustache  and  imperial  and  a  bald  head  with  a 
thin  fringe  of  white  hair.  But  though  there  is  only  a  little  hair  left,  it  bristles 
as  fiercely  as  the  few  remaining  soldiers  of  a  forlorn  hope,  determined  to  die 
hard  though  nearly  all  of  its  members  have  been  shot  down. 

As  the  captain’s  right  arm  was  shot  away  at  Mission  Ridge  it  is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  watch  him  use  a  typewriter.  What  he  lacks  in  speed  is 
more  than  made  up  in  determination,  especially  when  he  is  writing  indignant 
letters;  and  he  whacks  the  keys  with  his  great,  freckled  left  hand  in  a  way 
that  must  work  havoc  with  the  rubber  roller. 
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The  captain  is  a  courtly  man,  which  may  be  one  of  the  secrets  of  his 
success  as  a  scrapper. 

^'Whom  have  I  the  pleasure  of  meeting?^’  he  inquires,  and  when  I  tell 
him  he  waves  me  to  a  seat  and  immediately  asks  me  to  listen  to  the  indignant 
letter.  I  hear  it  through,  approve  its  contents,  and  then  begin  feeling  around 
for  a  story;  for  I  have  heard  many  interesting  things  about  Captain  Keed. 
As  it  happens,  the  indignant  letter  proves  the  source  of  my  story. 

‘‘I  got  into  trouble  once  over  a  letter  of  this  kind,’’  chuckles  the  captain 
with  reminiscent  enjoyment.  You  make  a  bet  with  yourself  that  he  has  got 
into  such  trouble  more  than  once,  but  you  say  nothing  except  ‘  ‘  How  was 
that?”  for  you  know  by  experience  the  danger  of  starting  six  or  eight  stories 
all  at  once.  The  result  of  this  is  inevitably  no  story  at  all. 

The  captain  takes  from  his  shirt  front  a  congressional  medal  of  honor 
given  him  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  on  September  19,  1863, 

‘‘That  was  sent  to  me  by  Secretary  of  War  Alger  a  few  years  ago,”  says 
the  captain,  “with  a  letter  saying  that  it  was  given  because  I  left  my  place 
while  under  arrest  without  arms  and  fought  for  two  days.  That ’s  rather 
different  from  the  usual  punishment  for  breaking  arrest,  ain’t  it?” 

You  reply  that  it  certainly  is  and  wait  for  the  story  you  are  now  sure 
is  coming. 

“I  was  the  third  man  to  enlist  in  Company  K  of  the  Seventh  Minnesota 
volunteer  infantry  in  the  Civil  war,”  the  captain  goes  on.  “We  were  down 
near  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  being  orderly  sergeant  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  commissary  department.  I  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  the  JSiashville 
Union,  saying  that  we — the  Army  of  the  Cumberland — had  been  marching  day 
and  night  in  the  rain  for  two  weeks,  had  captured  several  important  points 
and  as  a  reward  were  being  put  upon  half  rations  in  order  that  grub,  which 
rightfully  belonged  to  us,  might  be  given  to  a  bunch  of  Eebel  prisoners. 

“I  demanded  to  know  where  such  outrageous  orders  came  from;  whether 
from  General  Brannan,  General  Thomas  or  General  Eosecrans.  The  letter  was 
published  without  my  name,  but  of  course  I  had  sign  my  name  when  I  sent 
it  to  the  editor,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  an  evidence  of  good 
faith,  as  you  newspaper  fellows  say. 

“Well,  about  two  weeks  later  my  bunkmate  and  I  was  eating  supper  when 
along  came  an  orderly  and  says:  ‘I  have  orders  for  your  arrest.’  I  thought 
he  was  joking,  and  I  replied:  ‘All  right,  where  are  your  orders?’  ‘Eight 
here,’  he  replied,  and  pulled  out  an  order  reading: 

“To  Colonel  James  George:  Place  Sergeant  A.  H.  Eeed  under  arrest  in 
close  confinement,  and  keep  him  there  until  further  orders.  Signed,  Brigadier 
General  J.  Brannan.’ 

“I  couldn’t  imagine  what  I  was  arrested  for,  but  I  soon  found  out  from 
Colonel  George  that  it  was  for  writing  that  letter  to  the  Nashville  Union  about 
the  rations. 

“I  told  the  colonel  I  was  guilty,  and  glad  of  it.  Some  of  the  officers  of 
the  regiment  came  to  me  and  said  they  had  written  a  petition  to  General 
Thomas  asking  him  to  release  me,  as  I  had  written  the  letter  through 
inadvertence. 

“  ‘Inadvertence  h — 1,’  I  say,  ‘it  wasn’t  no  indavertence.  I  knew  what 
I  was  doing  and  I’d  do  it  again.  Don’t  send  your  petition. 
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‘‘They  had  already  sent  it,  but  it  didnH  do  no  good.  The  general  saicl 
I'd  have  to  be  tried,  and  that  was  just  what  I  wanted.  But  I  couldn’t  get 
any  trial,  and  they  kept  me  in  prison  for  a  month.  General  Brennan  finally 
signed  my  release,  but  I  wouldn’t  be  released.  At  last  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Mission  Eidge  came  on,  and  I  was  bound  to  get  into  that  fight,  for  I  knew 
it  would  be  a  good  one.  So  I  told  Major  Davis  I’d  accept  the  release,  and  as 
luck  would  have  it  I  got  comm'and  of  our  company.  All  our  commissioned 
officers  but  one  was  away,  and  that  one  alT  a;  s  got  sick  if  he  seen  a  battle 
coming.  Sherman  and  Hooker  had  joined  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and 
the  big  fight  came  on. 

‘  ‘  Our  company  led  a  great  charge  along  the  ridge,  captured  some  guns, 
got  into  close  quarters  and  I  was  just  raising  a  Springfield  I  had  taken  from 
a  dead  comrade  to  settle  a  Eebel  a  little  way  off  when  my  arm  dropped  to  my 
side.  A  bullet  had  entered  at  the  shoalder  and  come  out  the  elbow. 

‘  ‘  I  knew  in  a  minute  that  arm  was  done  for,  and  it  was  bleeding  something 
awful.  I  got  a  comrade  named  Sherman — he  lives  over  at  Good  Thunder  now, 
near  Mankato — to  bind  it  up  to  stop  the  bleeding  and  I  started  to  get  back 
to  Chattanooga.  I  had  seen  a  shack  a  ways  back  and  staggered  o\"er  to  it, 
but  it  was  full  of  wounded  Eebels  and  was  no  place  for  a  Yankee.  I  finally 
got  back  to  the  rear,  found  a  wagon  going  into  Chattanooga,  rode  in  and  they 
cut  off  my  right  arm. 

‘  ‘  Do  you  know,  that  was  more  than  50  years  ago,  and  I ’ve  never  yet  been 
given  a  trial  for  writing  that  letter  complaining  of  the  way  our  rations  was 
distributed?  I’ve  got  the  evidence  all  ready  and  would  be  glad  to  stand  trial 
tomorrow.  I  know  I  could  prove  my  case. 

“But  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  be  satisfied  with  being  punished  for  getting  into 
battle  while  technically  under  arrest.  I  don’t  believe  there’s  many  old  soldiers 
that  can  show  a  congressional  medal  of  honor  as  their  punishment  for  charges 
on  which  they  was  never  even  tried.” 
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GRANITE  FALLS 

AN  ELECTRIC  FARM 


Farming:  Isn’t  a  Job  Any  More.  It’s  a  Science.  At  Granite  Falls  S.  O.  Tjosvold  Has 
a  Farm  Whereon  Hay  Is  Unloaded  and  Cows  Milked  by  Electricity,  the 
Ground  Flowed  by  Gasoline  Power  and  the  Hog:pen8  Lighted 
by  Incandescents — When  Mr.  Tjosvold  Has  Farm 
Work  to  Do  He  Presses  a  Button  or  Turns 
a  Switch  and  the  Thing  Is  Done. 

IF  S.  O.  Tjosvold ’s  grandfather,  who  was  probably  a  farmer  in  Norway  some¬ 
thing  less  than  100  years  ago,  could  pass  a  summer  day  with  his  grandson 
on  his  model  farm  near  Granite  Falls  he  would  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  the  world  do  move. 

Even  if  Mr.  Tjosvold ’s  father,  who  broke  the  prairie  on  which  his  son’s 
crops  grow  and  planted  the  gigantic  four-sided  windbreak  inside  of  which 
his  house  and  ample  barns  are  sheltered,  could  come  back  for  the  day,  he  would 
be  almost  as  much  astonished  as  the  grandfather.  He  might  have  his  doubts 
about  the  moral  benefits  of  so  much  machinery  to  the  modern  farmer  and  his 
boys,  and  he  would  be  sure  to  think  that  its  physical  effect  would  be  to  make 
mollycoddles  of  these  descendants  of  a  Viking  race.  But  he  would  be  wrong. 

I  went  out  to  Mr.  Tjosvold ’s  farm  at  the  end  of  a  perfect  day.  If  summer 
perfection  may  be  judged  by  the  height  of  the  mercury  it  had  been  a  super- 
perfect  day.  The  excursion  into  the  ultra  modern  began  as  soon  as  Jay  Putnam 
of  the  Granite  Falls  Tribune  and  I  stepped  into  the  automobile  in  front  of 
the  Tribune  office. 

Our  conveyance  was  a  high  power  car  driven  by  a  high  power  boy  who 
could  not  have  been  more  than  14  years  old.  Emil  Simonsen  was  the  young 
chauffeur’s  name,  and  he  is  permitted  to  earn  money  with  father’s  automobile, 
when  father  is  not  going  to  use  it. 

-In  my  young  days  a  kid  w.as  lucky  if  he  had  a  velocipede.  If  he  had  a 
regular  bicycle,  with  a  high  wheel  in  front  and  a  little  one  behind,  like  a  hen 
with  one  chicken,  he  was  a  grand  duke  and  lorded  it  over  less  fortunate  friends. 
Today  a  child  of  14  thinks  he  is  abused  if  he  cannot  drive  a  ear  that  can  make 
50  miles  an  hour.  To  an  old  fogy  it  seems  nothing  short  of  direct  defiance  of 
Providence  to  trust  such  power  in  hands  so  weak;  but  the  weak  hands  get 
away  with  it  pretty  well  in  99  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Emil  Simonsen  got  away 
with  it  beautifully,  and  did  not  once  have  to  call  for  assistance  upon  his  older 
companion,  Henry  Jespersen,  who  must  have  been  nearly  16. 

We  had  telephoned  out  to  the  Tjosvold  farm  in  the  afternoon  to  find  out 


wlieu  tJiey  were  going  to  milk.  That  was  what  we  particularly  wanted  to  see, 
for  they  milk  by -machinery  at  this  model  dairy  farm.  We  had  been  informed 
that  Mr.  Tjosvold  was  getting  in  his  alfalfa,  and  as  he  was  determined  to  get 
it  all  in  that  day,  milking  would  be  a  little  late — probably  not  until  after  7. 

We  started  at  5:30  and  having  a  little  time  to  spare  we  drove  down  the 
river  road,  crossing  the  bridge  at  the  power  dam  and  spinning  three  miles  down 
the  Minnesota  to  Minnesota  Falls,  where  there  is  another  power  dam.  The 
valley  just  here  is  evidently  volcanic,  and  quite  different  from  the  soft,  glacial 
vale  between  New  Ulm  and  Fort  Snelling.  Great  outcrops  of  age-old  trap 
rock  give  a  rugged  aspect  to  the  scene,  which  is  more  like  that  of  the  water¬ 
ways  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  state  than  of  the  Minnesota  river  one  sees 
further  down. 

At  Minnesota  Falls  I  was  shown  the  site  of  an  extinct  town,  located  there 
because  it  was  expected  to  be  the  extreme  head  of  the  steamboat  navigation 
and  the  prosperous  distributing  point  for  all  the  country  around.  Only  one 
steamboat  ever  came  to  Minnesoia  Falls.  Then  the  railroads  were  built, 
ignored  Minnesota  Falls,  and  the  promising  little  city  crumbled  away  into  a 
group  of  grass-grown  cellars  which  look  as  old  as  the  pyramids  of  Fgypt. 

Our  young  driver  skillfully  turned  the  big  car  around  without  depositing 
us  in  the  river  and  we  sped  back  to  Granite  Falls,  passed  through  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  went  westward  ux^  the  valley.  A  hill  road  lifted  us  gradually 
onto  the  rich  plateau  and  a  drive  of  four  miles  between  level  fields  of  corn  and 
grain,  dotted  by  farmsteads  and  cottonwood  windbreaks^  brought  us  to  Mr. 
Tjosvold 's. 

The  farm  buildings  were  hidden  inside  a  gigantic  hedge  of  trees.  Hedge 
is  the  only  word  for  these  artificial  forests  that  surround  prairie  farms  all 
over  Southern  Minnesota,  though  it  is  inadequate  at  that,  for  one  does  not  as¬ 
sociate  a  hedge  with  trees  80  feet  high  and  planted  so  thick  that  their  dark 
shade  has  converted,  in  40  years,  the  surface  of  the  plain  they  cover  into  a 
real  forest  floor,  as  brown,  soft  and  tangled  with  genuine  forest  undergrowth 
as  any  God-planted  woods  in  the  world. 

At  one  point  this  artificial  forest  was  pierced  by  a  shadowy  road  through 
which  we  drove  into  the  big  grassy  enclosure  containing  a  comfortable  white 
house,  vast  red  barns,  innumerable  out-buildings  and  a  great  silo.  Back  of  the 
dairy  barn  a  herd  of  thoroughbred  short  horns  was  lowing  impatiently  to  be 
milked  and  in  front  of  it  a  hay  wagon  piled  high  with  fragrant,  ripe  alfalfa 
was  being  unloaded. 

Looking  at  this  tremendous  load,  and  remembering  the  protracted,  old- 
time  process  of  unloading  hay  with  pitchforks,  when  one  man  on  the  load 
would  pass  a  fork  full  of  hay  up  through  a  little  dark,  hot  hole  to  another 
man  in  the  hay  mow,  I  concluded  that  we  might  as  well  go  back  to  town  if 
Mr.  Tjosvold  wasnT  going  to  milk  until  that  hay  was  unloaded. 

But  even  as  I  was  thinking  I  saw  one-half  of  that  immense  load  rise 
bodily  into  the  air  and  disappear  into  the  barn.  In  a  second  or  two  a  block 
and  tackle  was  lowered,  hitched  onto  the  other  half  of  the  load,  and  that,  too, 
disappeared.  Two  simple  motions,  and  a  whole  rack  of  alfalfa  was  disposed 
of.  They  don’t  use  pitchforks  at  all  any  more;  two  rope  hammocks  are  placed 
on  the  wagon  in  the  field,  the  hay  is  xfiaeed  on  them,  and  they  are  lifted 
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bodily  np  into  the  mow  and  tucked  away  in  a  holy  jiffy!  What  would  grand¬ 
father  say  to  thisf 

But  it  takes  some  force  to  lift  a  half-ton  of  hay  into  the  second  story  of  a 
barn,  you  say.  You  are  right,  it  does;  but  that  work  is  not  done  by  human 
hands,  it  is  done  by  electricity.  Mr.  Tjosvold^s  farm  gets  its  power  by  wire 
from  the  big  dam  at  Granite  Falls,  and  all  he  has  to  do  tc  get  his  work  done 
is  to  press  a  button  or  turn  a  switch. 

How’s  that  for  up-to-dateness,  grandpa?  Even  the  wind  mill,  which  in 
grandpa’s  time  was  considered  the  utter  ultimate  of  modern  convenience,  is 
quite  out  of  date  now;  all  the  water  is  pumped  by  electric  power.  On  Mr. 
Tjosv old’s  farm  there  are  electric  switches  and  electric  motors  all  over  the 
place. 

The  plowing  is  done  by  a  big  gasoline  tractor. 

As  for  kerosene  lamps  and  lanterns,  Mr.  Tjosvold’s  children  would  hardly 
know  one  if  they  saw  it.  Not  only  is  the  house  lighted  by  electricity,  but 
every  building  on  the  place. 

Even  the  hogs,  of  which  he  has  a  prize  herd,  have  electric  lights  and  hot 
and  cold  running  water  in  every  room.  They  could  have  private  baths  if  they 
wanted  them — but  they  don’t  seem  to  want  them;  at  least  not  yet,  though 
what  may  be  demanded  by  future  generations  of  hogs,  one  does  not  dare  to 
prophesy. 

Telephone,  automobile  and  rural  free  delivery  put  Mr.Tjosvold  so  closely 
in  touch  with  civilization  that  the  only  modern  conveniences  of  which  he  is 
deprived  are  coal  smoke  and  the  roar  of  trolley  cars;  and  at  the  present  rate 
of  improvement  he  may  be  able  to  get  those  within  a  year  or  two. 

The  milking  was  done  in  a  cool,  airy,  sweet-smelling  barn  with  concrete 
boors,  each  brown  bossy  standing  with  her  dehorned  head  through  a  stanchion 
and  just  loving  to  have  her  neck  rubbed.  All  around  the  barn  runs  an  iron 
pipe,  with  a  branch  line  to  each  cow.  This  pipe  comes  from  a  vacuum  tank 
in  an  adjoining  room. 

Sealed  cans  are  placed  alongside  of  the  cows,  metal  cylinders  lined  with 
rubber  are  placed  over  the  teats,  the  vacuum  pump  is  started  by  electricity 
and  the  ingenious  invention  transmits  to  the  rubber  coverings  a  motion  like 
that  of  the  hand  in  milking;  only  more  steady,  rhythmic  and  thorough.  Six 
cows  can  be  milked  in  four  minutes.  The  cows  stand  contentedly  under  the 
manipulations  of  this  steel  and  rubber  contrivance  and  the  results  are  much 
more  satisfactory  than  those  of  older  and  more  Arcadian  days,  though  not  so 
well  suited  to  the  uses  of  comic  opera  with  dainty  milkmaids  singing  a  blith- 
some  roundelay  on  three-legged  stools. 

Farming  isn’t  a  physical  job  any  more;  it  is  a  mental  science.  This  science 
is  acquired  in  the  laboratories  and  experiment  stations  of  state  endowed  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  It  is  applied  by  the  present  generation  in  the  great  out-of- 
doors  with  which  their  grandfathers  wrestled  so  hard  and  long  and  with  com¬ 
paratively  meager  results  and  these  meager  results  are  not,  to  the  really  dis¬ 
cerning  eye,  nearly  so  essentially  poetic  as  are  the  beautifully  adapted  modern 
mechanical  processes. 

As  for  the  great  out-of-doors  nowadays,  why  it  just  simply  eats  out  of  the 
farmer’s  hand. 
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ORTONVILLE 

A  Young  Friend  of  an  Ancient  People 


Clark  Orton  of  Ortonville  Was  the  First  White  Child  Born  in  Big:  Stone  County.  His 
Boyhood  Friends  Were  Indians  in  Whose  Tribal  History  Back  to  an  Antiqui'ty 
Pre-dating:  the  Birth  of  Christ,  He  Always  Took  a  Keen  Interest,  a 
Fact  Which  Fed  to  His  Uncovering:  Many  Thing:s  of  Fthnolog:- 
ical  Interest  in  His  Dilig:ent  Youthful  Search 
for  Buried  Belies. 

HERE  are  not  many  states  in  the  Union  as  highly  develcpeu  as  Minne¬ 


sota  in  which  such  a  boyhood  as  that  of  Clark  Orton  of  Ortonville 


could  have  enjoyed  only  30  years  ago. 

The  child  is  father  to  the  man,  and  the  reason  Clark  Orton  is  known  as 
one  of  the  best  horsemen  and  big  game  hunters  who  ever  lived  in  Montana, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  a  sentimentalist  v/illing  to  give  up  the  life  he  loved 
for  a  memory,  is  to  be  found,  I  believe,  partly  in  the  influences  and  environ¬ 
ment  that  surrounded  him  as  a  youngster. 

Clark  Orton’s-  father  was  Knute  Orton,  who  came  to  the  foot  of  Big 
Stone  lake  in  1870,  pre-empted  a  government  claim  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
established  an  Indian  trading  post  and  founded  the  prosperous  little  city 
which  bears  his  name.  Clark  came  along  in  1872,  selecting  Ortonville  as  his 
first  point  of  contact  with  the  mundane  sphere  and  was  the  first  white  child 
born  in  Big  Stone  county.  One  of  the  first  exciting  things  that  happened  to 
him  he  cannot  even  remember.  Once  when  his  father  was  away  the  Sioux 
Indians  got  on  a  little  rampage  and  Mrs.  Orton  took  him  in  her  arms  and  hid 
in  the  rushes  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

The  Indians  came  to  their  home  and  stole — one  sack  of  flour!  Eater,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  regard  for  Mr.  Orton,  they  came  back,  apologized  for  stealing 
the  flour  and  left  a  cream-colored  pony  as  compensation.-  This  pony  Mrs.  Or¬ 
ton  always  claimed  for  her  own,  as  well  she  might. 

Before  Clark  Orton  was  five  years  old  he  had  his  first  pony  and  his  first 
boat,  and  saddle  and  paddle  were  his  portion  during  all  the  remainder  of  his 
boyhood.  As  the  Minnesota  valley  had  been  Sioux  territory  for  no  one  knows 
how  many  centuries,  it  is  natural  that  Big  Stone  lake,  which  is  the  head  of 
that  valley,  should  have  been  an  Indian  stronghold.  Clark  Orton  as  a  boy 
saw  far  more  Indians  than  he  did  white  men;  sometimes  as  many  as  200  a  day 
would  visit  his  father’s  trading  post.  For  a  number  of  years  his  only  play¬ 
mates  were  Indian  boys.  They  were  workmates  as  well  as  playmates,  for  at 
10  years  of  age  Clark  Orton  was  a  cattle  herder  in  his  father’s  employ  and. 
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with  his  Indian  companions,  would  wmtch  his  father’s  herds  from  the  Minne¬ 
sota  hills  that  border  Big  Stone  lake  and  look  across  at  the  South  Dakota 
hills  on  the  other  side  in  what  was  then  the  territory  of  Dakota.  Another 
playmate  was  a  pet  antelope  which  would  follow  him  and  his  pony  all  day 

long. 

Clark  Orton’s  first  hobby,  naturally  enough,  was  Indian  relics.  Big  Store 
lake  was,  and  still  is,  a  region  rich  in  such  buried  treasure,  and  buried  treasure 
vrill  stimulate  a  boy  to  all  sorts  of  grilling  labor  with  a  spade,  whether  it  be 
Spanish  doubloons  or  arrowheads  and  bones  for  which  he  digs.  His  father ’s 
trading  post  was  located  on  a  little  point  jutting  out  into  the  lake,  and  this 
point  was  an  old  Indian  burying  ground.  After  the  high  water  in  the  spring 
went  down  the  beach  would  be  covered  with  stone  hammers,  axes,  arrowheads, 
peace  pipes  and  occasionally  a  bone  or  two  or  even  a  skull  when  luck  was  in 
his  favor. 

All  along  the  70  miles  of  double  shore  line  are  iroints  used  for  untold 
centuries  as  Sioux  graveyards  and  on  top  of  the  bluffs  on  both  sides  of 
the  lake  are  mounds  so  old  that  even  the  oldest  Sioux  has  no  traditions  of 
their  origin,  though  they  used  them  for  the  burial  of  chieftains  and  notable 
braves;  laying  the  bodies  of  the. newly  dead  above  the  crumbled  dust  of  the 
unknown  peoples  of  incalculable  antiquity. 

A  few  miles  up  the  lake  is  a  group  of  islands  known,  to  those  who  really 
know  the  lake,  as  the  Islands  of  the  Seven  Brothers.  These  islands  were  the 
ancestral  homes  of  seven  Sioux  Indians  reputed  to  have  had  54  white  scalps 
in  their  possession  at  one  time.  On  these  islands  may  be  traced  today  the 
old  Indian  corn  fields,  an  allotment  for  each  brother.  These  allotments  are 
separated  by  artificial  ridges,  now  almost  obliterated  by  the  plows  of  uncaring 
settlers  to -whom  Indian  remains  mean  nothing  and  who  are  unconsciously 
doing  their  best  to  remove  every  trace  of  the  racial  history  of  aborigines 
whose  traditions  were  old  when  Christ  was  born  and  in  comparison  with  whose 
family  tree  that  of  the  Anglo-Norman  nobility  is  a  thing  of  yesterday. 

Clark  Orton  took  me  up  the  lake  in  a  motor  boat,  though  we  should  have 
paddled  up  in  a  canoe,  and  we  hunted  all  over  the  first  island  for  interesting 
Indian  traces  he  remembered  having  found  there  as  a  boy  and  young  man. 
We  tramped  through  a  huge  corn  field  which  occupies  the  sites  of  several  of 
the  old  Indian  allotments.  Traversing  this  field  were  a  number  of  the  old 
ridges  that  divided  them. 

‘‘When  I  was  a  boy,”  said  Mr.  Orton,  ‘‘these  ritHges  were  twice  as  high 
as  they  are  now.  It  seems  a  shame  to  have  them,  leveled  and  forgotten, 
doesn’t  it?  But  the  people  don’t  care  today.  Why,  my  collection  of  arrow¬ 
heads,  stone  hammers,  stone  axes,  peace  pipes,  broken  arrows  and  Indian 
bones  is  a  wonderful  objective  history  of  this  region,  and  I  have  been  offered 
$500  for  it  if  I  will  send  it  East.  I  offered  to  givve  it  to  Ortonville  for  nothing 
if  the  town  would  build  cabinets  in  the  library  building  to  preserve  it;  but  it 
has  never  accepted  the  offer.  When  I  went  out  to  Montana  15  years  ago  I 
buried  most  of  my  collection  under  a  tree  in  the  yard  of  the  hotel,  whie,h. 
stands  where  father’s  trading  post  used  to  be,  and  when  we  go  back  vs^e’ll 
dig  them  up.  I’d  like  you  to  see  them,  and  I’d  like  to  see  them  again 
myself.  ’  ’ 
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What  we  were  looking  for  especially  on  the  first  island  were  the  remaun 
of  certain  stone-lined  pits  that  had  puzzled  Clark  Orton  for  years  until  ’ 
took  an  archaeologist,  learned  in  Indian  lore,  up  to  the  island  and  showed  th>^  ■ 
to  him.  He  then  found  out  that  they  were  ovens,  not  for  cooking  food,  V 
for  tests  of  endurance  in  connection  with  some  mystical  Sioux  religious  rite.' 

‘‘The  Indians  would  heat  the  stones  red  hot,”  he  said,  “place  them 
the  pits,  and  the  Indian  who  was  host  would  get  into  a  pit  with  one  or  mo‘.t 
guests.  Then  the  top  would  be  covered  with  birch  bark,  and  it  was  a  poir 
of  honor  with  each  guest  to  stay  in  the  pit  and  endure  the  heat  as  long  as  th 
host  did.  It  must  have  been  a  pleasant  party,  must  it  not,  and  about  a 
sensible  as  some  things  that  have  been  done  for  the  glory  of  God  in  other 
religions  which  are  supposed  to  be  more  enlightened.” 

“We  couldn’t  find  these  old  pits,  though  Mr.  Orton  found  where  one  of 
them  used  to  be,  and  with  the  sure  instinct  of  the  woodsman  he  went  over  to  the 
nearby  shore  and  found  a  heap  of  stones  which  showed,  by  their  sharp  angles 
of  cleavage,  that  they  had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat  since  any 
water  or  erosion  had  smoothed  their  outer  surfaces. 

“Here  are  some  of  the  stones,”  he  said,  “and  the  farmer  has  just  thrown 
them  out  of  his  way  and  plowed  up  the  pit.  It  seems  too  bad,  doesn’t  if? 
Now  the  pits  are  gone  and  in  another  generation  all  memory  of  them  will  be 
gone  too.  It’s  too  bad.” 

On  the  way  down  the  lake  Clark  Orton  continually  pointed  to  spots 
endeared  to  memory  by  some  boyish  adventure  or  discovery,  and  attracted  my 
attention  to  little  elevations  on  the  bluffs,  which  are  Indian  mounds  where  he 
once  dug  for  treasure. 

“Eivery  tree  and  every  rock  has  a  story  for  me,”  he  says,  “and  this  was 
my  only  school  until  I  went  to  a  funny  little  one  in  the  basement  of  Orton- 
ville’s  first  brick  building.  Later  I  went  to  Hope  academy  in  Moorhead  and 
then  to  Ames,  where  I  took  a  course  in  civil  engineering.  But  this  was  the 
best  school  of  all,  for  it  taught  me  how  to  follow  a  trail,  how  to  live  in  the 
open,  how  to  fish,  how  to  shoot,  how  to  make  much  of  nothing  and  how  to 
read  rocks,  trees  and  water.  I  went  West  for  15  years  and  for  two  seasons 
I  took  charge  of  hunting  parties  in  the  Jackson  Hole  country  in  Yellowstone 
Park.  I  was  the  only  guide  who  could  guarantee  a  shot  at  a  mountain  sheep. 
I’ve  shot  every  sort  of  game  bird  and  animal  in  the  United  States  except  a 
caribou,  and  I’ll  get  a  caribou  before  I  die.” 

“What  brought  you  back  here  to  keep  a  hotel?”  I  asked;  for  Mr.  Orton 
is  landlord  of  the  Hotel  Orton,  located  on  the  point  where  his  father’s  trading 
post  once  stood. 

“I  came  back  because  mother  was  ill,”  he  replied,  “and  after  she  died 
I  couldn’t  bear  to  see  the  old  place  neglected.  I’d  much  rather  be  out  in 
Montana  chasing  big  game  or  working  on  a  ranch  I  have  out  there,  but  this 
is  home,  after  all,  and  I’m  going  to  stick  it  out  here  until  I  am  sure  it  gets 
into  the  hands  of  someone  who  will  preserve  it  as  I  would.  This  is  one  relic 
of  the  old  days  that  I  am  not  going  to  see  obliterated,  if  I  have  to  be  a  hotel 
keeper  until  I’m  a  hundred  years  old.” 

When  we  got  back  to  the  hotel  Mr.  Orton  hunted  up  a  spade,  though  it 
wms  hotter  than  Tophet,  and  started  merrily  digging  under  a  tree  to  unearth 
the  Indian  relies  he  had  buried  15  years  before.  I  hate  to  record  it  of  one 
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so  skilled  in  woodcraft  of  all  kinds,  but  lie  got  the  wrong  tree!  And  what  is 
worse,  he  didn’t  find  the  right  one  before  I  had  to  leave  Ortonville.  I  left 
dm  digging  away,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  small  boys  who  had  gathered 
nysteriously  and  were  evincing  the  small  boy’s  undying  interest  in  buried 
reasure. 

‘^If  you  ever  hit  the  right  tree,  wire  me  at  my  expense,”  T  said  as  he 
stopped  work  long  enough  to  shake  hands. 

”  You ’ll  have  that  telegram  to  pay  for,  all  right,”  he  answered  as  he 
stuck  the  spade  into  a  new  spot.  ^‘I’m  going  to  find  that  junk  if  I  have  to 
make  a  hole  under  every  blamed  tree  on  the  place.” 
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BONANZA  SPRINGS 

An  Eventful  Journey 


Voyage  Across  Big  Stone  Lake,  en  Route  to  Bonanza  Springs  From  Ortonville,  Re¬ 
veals  Amazing  Consumption  of  Pop  by  Cottagers  and  Tenters  and  Intro¬ 
duces  Also  Rimer,  Purser,  Freight  Handler,  Squire  of  Dames  ana 
Conversationalist  Extraordinary  Who  Malkes  Up  in  Full  Measure 
for  the  Taciturnity  of  the  Muskegon’s  Skipper.  He’s  a 
Handsome  Young  Rascal,  Elmer,  as  Any  Girl 
May  See  for  Herself. 


RTONVILLE  and  Brown  Valley  are  only  about  40  miles  apart,  but  it  is 


harder  to  get  from  one  to  the  other  than  it  is  to  get  from  Chicago  to 
New  York.  It  is  also  more  fun. 

A  visit  to  Orton ville  is  not  to  be  thought  of  without  seeing  Brown  Valley, 

40  miles  northwest  at  the  head  of  Big  Stone  lake.  For  Brown  Valley 
is  not  only  at  the  head  of  Big  Stone;  it  is  also  at  the  head  of  Lake  Traverse 
and  has  one  of  the  most  remarkable  locations  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  histories  of  any  town  in  the  United  States.  The  waters  of  Big  Stone- 
lake  flow  south  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  those  of  Lake  Traverse  north 
into  Hudson  Bay.  Brown  Valley  is  on  the  divide  and  on  the  old  Indian 
trail  leading  westward  to  the  Missouri  river  and  to  Devils  Lake.  So,  as  will 
readily  be  seen,  it  is  a  place  on  no  account  to  be  missed  by  any  visitor  who 
really  knows  how  to  visit. 

When  I  finished  my  visit  at  Ortonville,  about  3  MO  p.  m.,  I  discovered  that 
the  only  way  to  get  up  to  Brown  Valley  was  on  a  boat  that  left  every  af¬ 
ternoon  at  3:30.  This  discrepancy  of  10  minutes  between  the  time  of  the  , 
boat’s  departure  and  the  moment  of  finishing  my  visit  compelled  me  to  remain 
in  Ortonville  an  extra  24  hours.  This  was  martydom  indeed,  for  the  Orton  ho¬ 
tel  stands  on  a  wooded  point  on  the  lake  shore,  and  there  isn’t  a  thing  to  do 
these  days  except  look  at  the  changing  lights  on  the  lake,  watch  the  cloud 
shadows  chasing  one  another  across  the  wrinkled,  green,  partially  wooded  hills 
of  South  Dakota  on  the  opposite  shore,  go  in  swimming  with  a  jolly  crowd  of 
boys  and  girls,  and  take  a  boat  ride  in  the  evening  with  the  sunset  sky  turn¬ 
ing  the  water  to  gold  and  pink  in  one  direction  and  a  full  moon  brokenly  re¬ 
flected  by  the  gentle  waves  in  the  other.  The  Orton  hotel  really  ought  to 
provide  some  sort  of  amusement  for  people  who  miss  the  daily  boat;  as  it  is, 
they  haven’t  even  a  phonograph  in  the  dining  room,  a  U.  C.  T.  library  of  best 
sellers  in  the  writing  room  or  a  place  where  one  can  buy  the  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post. 

The  time  dragged  by  somehow,  as  time  will,  Clark  Orton  helping  it  by 
taking  me  up  the  lake  on  a  hunt  for  Indians  (dead  ones),  and  the  hour  at 
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last  drew  near  for  my  voyage  on  the  gasoline  ship  ‘  ‘  Muskegon.  ’  ’  I  had  been 
told  that  the  Muskegon’^  would  take  me  up  to  Holtz’s  Landing  at  the  head 
of  the  lake,  where  a  farmer  with  an  automobile  would  carry  mo  four  miles 
over  to  Brown  Valley.  In  the  morning  I  learned,  by  merest  accident — so 
informal  are  the  traffic  arrangements  of  the  North  Star  Boat  Line— that  they 
were  running  only  as  far  as  Bonanza  Springs  owing  to  the  heavy  weeds  in 
the  upper  lake,  and  if  I  wanted  to  get  over  the  15  miles  to  Brown  Valley  I’d 
have  to  telephone  to  the  latter  town  and  have  an  auto  come  and  meet  me. 

This  would  have  been  annoying  if  anything  could  be  annoying  on  Big 
Stone  lake  in  the  summer  time  or  if  it  had  made  the  slightest  difference  in 
the  world  where  I  went  or  how  I  got  there.  But  no  one  could  possibly  be 
annoyed  at  a  Destiny  which  led  him  to  any  place  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
Bonanza  Springs.’ 

One  little  incident  lent  a  spice  of  dramatic  excitement  to  my  embarka¬ 
tion.  The  eastern  mail  reaches  Ortonville  at  2:43,  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before  the  Muskegon  sails.  I  had  received  notice  by  long  distance  telephone 
the  evening  before  of  an  important  letter  that  would  be  on  that  mail,  and  want¬ 
ed  very  much  to  get  it  before  I  left.  I  waited  at  the  postoffice  until  3:15, 
but  the  mail  was  slow  in  distribution,  and  the  ‘‘Muskegon”  was  to  leave 
promptly.  So  I  stationed  a  boy  with  a  bicycle  at  the  office,  hastened  down 
to  the  boat,  and  stood  alongside  straining  my  eyes  up  the  long  dock  and  dusty, 
hilly  road  to  Main  street. 

At  3:31  Captain  Nelson  said  we’d  have  to  start,  and  even  as  he  said  it  I 
saw  in  the  distance,  waving  a  white  missive  in  the  air  like  a  messenger  with 
a  delayed  pardon  for  a  condemned  criminal,  my  bicycle  boy  and  my  letter. 
It  was  thrilling!  I  exchanged  the  letter  for  a  dime,  leaped  aboard  and  we 
made  sail,  weighed  anchor  and  lay  her  course  westward.  We  didn’t  exactly 
do  all  this,  however.  I  find  I  have  been  carried  away  by  the  nautical  atmos¬ 
phere  of  my  story  into  using  some  phrases  from  Fenimore  Cooper  and  Captain 
Marryat.  What  we  really  did  was  to  start  a  gasoline  engine  with  the  usual 
difficulty,  unhitch  a  rope  from  a  j)ost  and  go  chugging  up  the  lake. 

The  motor  boat  “Muskegon,”  length  over  all  58  feet  6  inches,  beam  9  feet 
5  inches,  is  the  most  important  craft  on  Big  Stone  lake.  Noticing  on  her 
stern  the  words  “Muskegon,  Port  of  St.  Paul,”  I  remarked  to  her  captain  that 
she  was  a  long  way  from  home. 

“She  ain’t  never  been  home,  neither,”  chuckled  Captain  Nelson,  “that’s 
just  where  she’s  registered  and  where  the  inspection  headquarters  is.” 

The  “Muskegon”  calls  at  various  little  summer  camps  on  both  sides  of  the 
lake,  and  is,  therefore,  an  interstate  craft.  She  was  heavily  loaded  with 
passengers  and  freight,  the  former  consisting  exclusively  of  summer  resorters 
and  the  latter  principally  of  ice  cream  and  pop.  They  must  have  the  pop  habit 
something  awful  on  the  banks  of  Big  Stone  lake,  for  there  were  enough  cases 
of  that  delectable  beverage  on  board,  I  should  say,  to  supply  most  of  the  ports 
on  the  seven  seas. 

The  cargo  consisted  also  of  oranges,  bananas,  flour,  crackerjack,  bread, 
empty  milk  cans  and  other  miscellaneous  articles  too  varied  and  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention.  But  pop  is  by  far  the  chief  article  of  export  up  the  lake  from 
Ortonville. 

Captain  Nelson  of  the  “Muskegon”  is  one  of  the  most  misanthropic  men 
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I  have  ever  encountered;  or  it  may  be  shyness.  With  all  the  opportunity  for 
prominence  offered  by  his  position,  he  sits  retiringly  on  the  rear  deck,  clad  in 
greasy  overalls,  and  runs  the  gasoline  engine,  leaving  all  the  glory  and  all  the 
girls  to  his  purser  and  freight  handler,  Elmer  Smithson.  Elmer  looks  the 
part,  being  a  handsome  young  rascal  who  is  a  perfect  devil  with  the  ladies 
and  a  prime  favorite  of  every  landing  on  the  lake. 

At  Linden  Beach,  on  the  South  Dakota  side,  a  pretty  summer  girl  interrupts 
Elmer’s  activities  as  he  is  unloading  pop  to  give  him  a  letter.  He  glances 
brazenly  at  the  address  and  winks  knowingly. 

‘^Oh!”  he  says,  with  mock  disappointment,  '‘and  I  thought  all  the  time 
it  was  for  me.” 

"Well,  it  isn’t,”  giggles  the  blushing  maiden,  "it  is  just  for  you  to  mail.” 

"I  suppose  I  can  read  it  before  I  mail  it?”  asks  Elmer,  turning  to  the 
pop  again. 

"If  yon  do  I’ll  never  speak  to  you  again,”  says  the  girl  with  such  a  ter 
rible  threat  in  her  voice  that  one  is  surprised  to  note  that  she  stays  on  the 
end  of  the  dock  waving  a  friendly  hand  to  Elmer  until  the  boat  rounds  the 
next  bend. 

Every  landing  is  an  adventure,  and  filled  with  pleasant  phases  of  summer 
life  and  frolics;  swimming  boys  coming  out  to  catch  the  swells,  wading  girls 
running  in  shore,  with  shrieks,  to-  avoid  them,  fathers  getting  off  the  boat  to 
be  smothered  by  juvenile  embraces  and  such  questions  as  "Did  you  bring 
my  fishpole?”  "Is  the  canary  bird  all  right?”  and  "When  is  grandma  com¬ 
ing?”  Through  the  trees  may  be  seen  big  wooden  hotels  with  two-story 
porches,  pretty  cottages  and  bungalows  and  lots  and  lots  of  tents. 

After  leaving  Hartford,  S.  D.,  I  have  the  boat  to  myself,  and  a  chance  to 
talk  a  little  with  Elmer,  the  last  case  of  pop  being  safely  ashore  and  the  last 
girl  duly  winked  at. 

Elmer  tells  me  how  the  "Muskegon”  was  built  at  Wayzata  and  used  to 
run  on  Lake  Minnetonka  and  how  it  took  two  big  flat  cars  to  transport  her 
to  Big  Stone  lake,  with  much  other  minute  information  regarding  the  lake 
and  its  surroundings. 

The  part  of  the  world  they  live  in  is  the  whole  world  to  people  as  sensi¬ 
ble  and  normal  as  Elmer,  and  if  the  casual  visitor  does  not  find  interesting  the 
actual  things  they  talk  about,  he  must,  if  he  be  hurniu  at  all,  enjoy  the 
hearty,  whole-souled  way  in  which  they  talk  about  them. 

Bonanza  Springs,  in  spite  of  its  promising  name,  is  one  of  the  l^ast  popul¬ 
ous  of  all  the  landings.  It  has  the  springs,  however,  containing  five  different 
kinds  of  mineral  water;  though  when  I  ask  what  kinds  thej^  are  nobody  re¬ 
plies.  Some  company  is  planning  to  erect  a  big  sanitarium  here  next  season, 
so  later  on  it  may  have  the  Bonanza  also. 

I  find  a  handsome,  hulking  boy  of  21  or  so  here  with  a  Ford  to  take  me 
over  to  Brown  Valley.  I  suggest  supper  first,  it  being  after  6,  but  he  says 
we’d  better  wait  till  we  get  over  to  the  Valley,  as  the  landlady  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  hotel  and  another  woman  came  over  with  him  "just  for  the  ride”  and  wo 
can  make  it  in  less  than  an  hour  anyway.  So  I  get  a  ham  sandwich  to  stave 
off  the  pangs  of  hunger,  am  introduced  to  the  landlady  and  the  other  woman 
who  came  over  just  for  the  ride,  climb  into  the  front  seat  and  we  go  up  a_ 
steep  incline  to  the  ijlatean  and  start  off  along  the  gray,  hard-beaten  prairie 
road  to  Brown  Valley  on  the  great  dbdde. 
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BROWN  VALLEY 

WHERE  THE  TRAILS  CROSS 


There  Is  a  Place  in  Minnesota  Where  It  Is  Wholly  Practical  to  Construct  a  Navigable 
Canal  Across  the  North-South  Continental  Divide — A  Trifle  More  Than  a  Mile 
of  Digging  Would  Do  It  and  Then  a  Waterway  Trip,  Mid-Continent, 
Between  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Would  Provide  an 
Ideal  Marathon  Course  for  Ambitious  Canoeists. 

HE  certain  past  and  tlie  possible  future  offer  the  chief  aspects  of  interest 


to  the  sojourner  in  Brown  Valley.  Its  present  is  rather  colorless, 


though,  it  is  a  good  little  Minnesota  town,  and  prosperous  withal,  being 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  land  in  the  state. 

The  wife  of  the  landlord  of  the  Central  hotel,  who  is  chatty  though 
pessimistic,  says  ‘Hhat  the  death  rate  here  is  higher  than  any  other  town  of 
its  size  in  the  state j  which  I  caPlate  is  owin^  to  its  bein’  way  down  in  a  holler¬ 
like  j  but  I  can’t  figger  out  why  the  death  rate  is  so  terrible  hard  on  the 
women  folks,  fer  I  must  say  I  ain’t  never  seen  so  many  widowers  in  one  town 
in  all  my  life.” 

I  leave  her  to  her  unsolved  problem  in  vital  statistics  and  sally  forth 
to  see  if  I  can  find  any  remaining  members  of  the  Brown  family,  for  whom 
the  town  was  named. 

On  Main  street  I  find  an  establishment  that  suggests  the  remarkable 
location  of  the  town  and  also  recalls  the  landlady’s  tragic  problem,  which  i 
have  been  striving  to  forget.  It  is  an  undertaking  establishment  with  the 
inspired  and  poetic  title  “Inter-state  Mortuary.”  I  feel  that  if  I  get  nothing 
else  in  Brown  Valley  that  title  will  repay  all  my  trouble  in  reaching  it. 

The  past  seems  very  close,  indeed,  a;«,  directed  by  the  druggist,  I  go  west 
on  the  principal  street  toward  where  an  alley  of  high  poplar  trees  ends  in 
the  white  arched  gateway  of  the  fairgrounds.  I  am  told  that  old  Joe  Brown 
is  dead,  that  his  son,  Joe,  is  living  in  Sisseton,  but  that  another  son,  tSam, 
will  be  found  in  the  next  to  the  last  house,  the  last  one  being  a  log  cabin. 

With  these  explicit  directions  I  find  iSam  without  trouble.  He  is  sitting 
on  his  porch  in  a  wheeled  chair,  his  gold-bowed  spectacles  sitting  strangely  on 
an  eagle  nose  and  shading  keen,  dark  eyes.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  his  father, 
the  original  Joseph  Brown  of  the  valley,  took  a  Sioux  squaw  to  wife;  for  the 
combination  of  pioneer  and  aborigine  is  plainly  read  in  the  features  of  this 
piteous  old  man  whose  50  years  of  partial  paralysis  have  not  killed  his  tire 
of  eye  or  crisp  directness  of  speech. 

Across  the  grassy  yard,  under  the  cottonwoods,  stands  a  two-story  house 
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of  logs  outlined  with  gray  plaster,  and  with  window  frames  painted  a  duJl 
red.  It  is  a  stunning  old  building  with  the  essential  architectural  beauty  of 
perfect  suitability  to  its  purpose,  and  it  starts  our  conversation, 

‘‘My  father  built  that  log  house  as  an  Indian  trading  post  in  1864,”  says 
Mr.  Brown.  “You  know  this  place  is  right  between  Big  Stone  and  Traverse 
lakes,  and  was  the  only  trail  westward  through  this  part  of  the  country  for 
years.  The  east  and  west  trail  passed  between  the  lakes,  and  was  a  land  trail. 
The  north  and  south  trail  was  a  water  trail  and  this  was  the  portage  between 
the  two  lakes.  The  Indians  used  it  for  no  one  knows  how  long,  and  I’ve  read 
that  in  1822  a  party  of  French  trappers  went  by  boat  from  St.  Louis  to 
Hudson  bay.  They  must  have  carried  their  boats  right  past  here,  for  this 
is  the  shortest  distance  between  the  lakes. 

■  “That  stream  you  crossed  just  before  you  got  here  is  the  Little  Minnesota. 
It  rises  way  west  in  South  Dakota  and  where  it  passes  here  it  isn’t  much  over 
a  mile  from  Lake  Traverse.  General  Sibley  went  through  here  in  1863  with 
2,000  men  when  he  was  chasing  the  Sioux.  He  camped  right  across  the  road 
there,  and  the  remains  of  his  camp  were  as  plain  as  could  be  when  my  father 
built  the  log  house. 

“Years  and  years  ago  this  was  a  disputed  territory  between  the  Sioux 
and  the  Ojibways,  but  the  Sioux  drove  the  Ojibways  out  and  to  the  north, 
and  you’ll  find  them  today  up  around  Eed  Lake  and  the  Canadian  boundary 
and  a  long  ways  to  the  east  and  west  in  Canada. 

“This  was  undisputed  Sioux  territory  for  many  years  until  the  white  man 
came  in  and  took  it  away.  It  was  a  rich,  beautiful  country  always,  great  for 
hunting,  fishing  and  raising  corn,  and  you  can  hardly  blame  the  Sioux  foi 
hating  to  give  it  all  up  to  strangers  when  they  had  held  it  for  centuries, 
can  you? 

“I’ve  seen  lots  of  Indians  here  in  my  day,  and  lots  of  white  men,  too — 
French  traders,  German  settlers,  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  hunters,  farmers  and 
prospectors  and,  of  later  years,  the  Scandinavians.  This  used  to  be  one  of  the 
liveliest  places  in  the  world  before  the  railroads  went  across  below  and  above 
here.  It’s  a  good  little  town  today,  but  it  isn’t  so  important  as  it  once  was, 
not  by  a  long  sight.  ’  ’ 

So  much  for  the  past  of  Brown  Valley,  typified  rather  poignantly,  I 
thought,  by  the  almost  helpless  figure  of  the  old  half-breed  sitting  in  a  wheeled 
chair  on  his  porch  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  old  log  house,  the  obliterated 
camp  of  General  Sibley  and  the  former  trail  between  the  lakes.  This  trail  is 
now  a  modern  road  along  which,  every  day,  pass  more  teams  than  once  went 
by  in  a  month,  and  a  procession  of  automobiles  that  would  have  been  considered 
supernatural  monsters  when  the  log  house  was  built.  Mr.  Brown  seems  tirea 
with  talking,  though  I  am  sure  he  wouldn’t  admit  it,  and  I  make  my  adieus 
and  go  over  town  again. 

The  future  of  Brown  Valley  lies  in  the  possible  canal  that  some  day 
may  be  cut  through  from  lake  to  lake,  if  the  much  talked  of  revival  of 
steamboat  traffic  ever  becomes  a  reality.  What  a  waterway  it  will  be  if  it 
ever  comes  true,  and  how  impressive  it  is  to  consider,  whether  it  ever  comes 
true  or  not! 

The  divide  between  the  lakes  is  so  low  that  in  the  spring  floods  the  two 
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waters  often  mingle  and  flow  both  ways.  And  it  is  so  short  that  it  would 
not  take  modern  steam  shovels  long  to  make  a  navigable  connection. 

The  digging  away  of  a  few  cubic  feet  of  earth  at  this  point,  over  an  easy 
course  of  a  mile  or  two,  would  split  the  North  American  continent  in  twain 
and  make  a  waterway  from  the  North  to  the  South  pole,  if  one  cared  to  travel 
between  those  two  points.  I  stop  on  the  bridge  over  the  Little  Minnesota  to 
contemplate  this  tremendous  idea,  and  am  joined  by  the  village  cooper  who 
comes  out  of  his  little  shop  at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  ostensibly  to  smoke  a 
pipe,  but  really,  I  suspect,  to  find  out  who  the  stranger  is  that  has  been  calling 
on  Sam  Brown;  for  your  coopers  are  arrant  gossips  and  there  is  so  much  time 
to  talk  while  heading  a  barrel  that  a  new  subject  is  a  welcome  rarity. 

‘‘This  water  is  flowing  toward  the  Minnesota?’’  I  begin,  to.  make 
conversation. 

“It  sure  is,”  says  the  cooper.  “They  calls  it  the  Little  Minnesota,  and  it 
flows  into  Big  Stone  lake,  and  the  big  Minnesota  flows  out  of  Big  Stone.  ’  ’ 

“And  over  there  a  mile  or  so,”  I  continue,  pointing  to  the  Northwest, 
“is  Traverse  lake,  whose  waters  flow  north  into  Hudson  bay?” 

‘  ‘  That ’s  what  they  do,  ’  ’  says  the  cooper. 

“Then  if  they  shoald  cut  a  canal  through  here,  I  could  start  paddling  a 
canoe  at  the  North  pole  and  never  stop  until  I  reached  the  South  pole.” 

The  cooper  is  a  merry  soul  who  understands  the  joyful  philosoj)hy  of 
circumstantial  exaggeration.  He  takes  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  grins 
like  a  kindred  spirit. 

“You  sure  could,”  he  says.  “You  could  start  from  the  North  pole  in 
the  morning,  spend  the  night  here,  and  paddle  on  to  the  South  pole  next  day. '  ’ 

“That’s  all  arranged  for,”  I  reply;  “I  already  have  a  room  at  the 
Central  hotel.” 

“Never  mind  reserving  a  room,”  says  the  jolly  cooper.  “Whenever  you 
make  the  trip  I  ’ll  keep  you  all  night  and  not  charge  you  a  darn  cent.  ’  ’ 

“‘All  right,  thank  you,”  say  I;  “I’ll  tell  them  not  to  hold  the  room. 

The  cooper  and  I  are  fast  friends  at  once,  and  we  have  a  long  talk  about 
steamboat  traffic,  the  possibilities  of  its  revival,  the  probable  effect  upon  the 
country  in  general  and  Brown  Valley  in  particular,  with  many  other  matters 
too  ponderous  to  be  here  set  down.  I  finally  leave  him  with  a  hearty  ‘  ‘  gooa 
night”  and  a  farewell  fling  about  my  lodging  when  I  canoe  from,  pole  to 
pole.  Then  I  go  back  to  the  hotel  to  sleep  in  the  reserved  room;  for  tbo 
cooper’s  offer  applies  only  to  the  future. 

In  the  morning,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  hire  an  automobile  and  cross  the 
divide  both  v»^ays  in  this  modern  contrivance,  instead  of  carrying  a  canoe  one 
way  on  my  shoulders  and  driving  an  oxcart  or  riding  an  Indian  pony  the  other. 

But  the  only  train  for  the  day  leaves  at  9  o’clock  and  canoes  and  oxcarts 
are  not  so  plentiful  in  Brown  Valley  as  they  were  50  years  ago. 
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DULUTH 

CAPT.  WINTER’S  STORY  OF  THE  SHIP  CANAL 


Duluth  Today  is  the  Second  Port  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Its  Tonnage  Being 
Exceeded  Only  by  That  of  New  York.  It  Has  a  Remarkable  Harbor,  but 
a  Harbor  That  Was  Built  Only  After  a  Eong  and  Bitterly  Contested 
Legal  Fight  Involving  the  Federal  Government,  Two  States  and 
3Iany  Sturdy  Partisans.  Most  People  Have  Forgotten 
all  That,  but  not  Captain  Winter,  Who  Here 
Retells  the  Story. 

The  most  beautiful  thing  in  Duluth,  except  the  granite  hills  behind  the 
town  and  Lake  Superior  in  front,  is  the  government  channel,  dr 
ship  canal. 

This  majestic  waterway,  300  feet  wide  and  1,800  feet  long,  cuts 
through  the  base  of  Minnesota  Point  and  leads  from  the  blue  infinity  of  the 
largest  lake  in  the  world  to  the  red  stained  water  and  busy  activities  of  a 
remarkable  harbor. 

Great  piers  of  concrete  form  its  sides,  running  in  strong,  parallel  lines 
out  into  the  lake  where  they  terminate  in  lighthouses,  one  a  steady  red  and 
the  other  a  fl.ashing  white,  to  guide  vessels  to  safety  behind  the  point. 

This  point  itself  is  a  marvelous  thing.  It  seems  that  God  must  have 
intentionally  built  it  for  Duluth,  for  it  is  a  natural  breakwater,  seven  miles 
long  and  400  to  600  feet  wide,  thrown  up  through  the  ages  by  the  counter 
action  of  the  lake  waves  and  the  current  of  the  St.  Louis  river. 

Across  the  channel  where  the  point  was  severed  to  let  the  boats  through 
is  the  beautiful  aerial  bridge,  the  only  structure  of  its  kind  in  North  America; 
looking  like  the  work  of  fairies  or  of  spiders  from  far  out  in  the  lake,  but 
X>roving  on  closer  inspection  to  be  a  great  arching  fabric  of  steel  across  which 
slides  back  and  forth  all  day  and  all  night  a  dependent  platform  swung  from 
the  top.  This  curious  structure  ingeniously  solves  the  problem  of  carrying 
land  traffic  across  a  channel  which  is  too  narrow  and  too  busy  to  tolerate 
a  drawbridge. 

Through  this  channel  and  under  the  aerial  bridge,  they  will  tell  you, 
passes  more  tonnage  than  at  any  other  port  in  the  Western  hemisphere, 
except  New  York.  From  early  April  to  early  December  may  be  seen  a 
procession  of  splendid  craft  bringing  coal  and  merchandise  up  from  the  lower 
lakes  and  returning  with  the  iron  ore  of  the  Minnesota  ranges  and  the  grain 
of  the  Northwestern  prairies. 
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Some  day  the  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes  will  find  its  Homer  or  its 
Kipling,  and  we  shall  then  appreciate  how  beautiful  and  how  wonderful  it  is. 

^'When  was  this  channel  cut  through?’’  I  ask  the  man  who  operates  the 
aerial  bridge.  It  is  permissible  to  talk  to  him  for  we  are  waiting  for  a 
500-foot  freighter  that  has  given  three  warning  whistles  and  is  just  sticking 
her  high,  brown  bow  v/ith  its  surmounting  white  pilot  house  between  the 
lighthouses. 

About  1870,  I  think,”  he  replies.  “You  know  the  natural  entry  is 
over  at  the  end  of  the  point  near  Superior,  and  a  few  boats  still  use  it.  If 
you  really  want  to  find  out  about  it  you  ought  to  see  Captain  Winter.”  1 
look  an  interrogation  and  he  continues:  “The  captain  can  give  you  all  the 
dope.  He  lived  on  the  point  long  before  the  channel  was  even  thought  of, 
and  has  been  here  ever  since.  When  we  get  across  I’ll  show  .you  his  house.'' 

The  big  freighter  has  been  .sliding  past  and  as  soon  as  she  is  clear  the 
man  rings  a  bell,  a  boy  closes  the  end  gates  and  the  hanging  platform  begins 
its  journey  across  the  channel.  I  am  directed  to  Captain  Winter’s,  a  short 
distance  away,  and  find  a  neat  brown  house  fronting  the  street,  its  back 
windows  almost  splashed  by  the  Lake  Superior  surf  and  its  yard  composed 
of  the  brown  sand  and  reddish  water-worn  stones  of  which  the  point  is  made. 

From  the  front  porch  I  can  see  through  to  the  kitchen  and  dimly  discern 
a  seated  figure.  I  rap  on  the  screen  door  and  the  figure  raises  its  head. 

“Come  in,  can’t  ye?”  it  says  rather  sharply,  the  tone  indicating  that 
no  one  but  a  chump  would  bother  to  knock  when  the  door  is  not  locked  and  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  someone  is  at  home. 

I  enter  and  pass  through  a  little  hall  and  sitting  room  to  the  kitchen. 
Captain  Winter  is  eating  a  simple  but  hearty  breakfast  of  bread  and  milk. 
He  is  in  slight  deshabille,  and  the  fact  that  his  feet  are  bare  and  the  shirt  he 
is  going  to  put  on  later  is  hanging  over  the  back  of  a  chair  gives  such  an 
immediate  air  of  informality  to  the  occasion  that  I  am  quite  at  ease,  in  spite 
of  the  captain’s  keenly  questioning  glance.  His  eyes  are  steely  blue.  (I  wonder 
if  anyone  ever  saw  a  ship  captain’s  eyes  that  were  not  steely  blue?),  his 
complexion  is  the  marvelous  brown-red  found  only  on  the  cheeks  of  sailors, 
and  his  hair  and  grizzly  beard  are  rusty  black,  liberally  mixed  with  gray. 
If  I  had  been  looking  for  a  typical  old  lake  captain  for  dramatic  purposes 
I  could  not  have  mad©  a  luckier  discovery. 

When  I  explain  my  errand  the  captain  gives  a  short  laugh  and  says: 
“Set  down;  I’ll  be  through  in  a  minute,”  and  applies  himself  vigorously  to 
the  remains  of  the  bread  and  milk,  leaving  me  to  take  care  of  myself  in  the 
sitting  room,  where  I  look  at  framed  photographs  of  lake  boats  ranging  from 
the  tiny  wooden  lumber-hooker  of  the  seventies  to  the  great  steel  freighter 
of  today. 

Presently  the  captain  joins  me,  and  stimulated  by  a  question  or  two, 
tells  me  the  story  of  the  ship  canal. 

“You  know,”  says  the  captain,  “this  canal  wasn’t  originally  built  by 
the  government.  No,  sir;  it  was  started  by  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  railroad 
in  the  fall  of  1869.  I  come  here  in  ’66,  and  it  was  talked  about  even  then. 
They  say  that  there  was  a  Minnesota  Point  Ship  Canal  company  incorporated 
way  back  in  ’57,  when  there  wasn’t  more  than  a  dozen  families  here.  Hut 
it  never  did  nothin.’ 
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‘^Yoii  see,  the  natural  current  of  the  St.  Louis  river,  which  empties  into 
the  bay  just  this  side  of  the  interstate  bridge,  where  you  crossed  on  the  Soo 
cornin’  from  Minneapolis,  bears  off  to  the  southward  and  runs  into  the  lake 
at  the  far  end  of  the  point;  what  we  calls  the  Superior  entry.  Duluth  people 
realized  that  if  we  was  goin’  to  develop  our 'commerce  we’d  got  to  have 
flocks  and  an  entry  at  this  end. 

‘^When  I  first  sailed  here  this  bay  was  mostly  marsh.  The  open  water 
was  very  shallow  and  there  was  little  islands  all  over  it.  It  was  a  trick  to 
get  even  a  light-draft  boat  in  at  the  other  end  and  up  the  channel,  for  it 
was  not  only  twisty  and  shallow,  but  it  kept  changing  with  the  condition  of 
the  water.  A  big  storm  on  the  lake  would  change  the  entrance  and  high 
vater  comin  ’  down  the  river  would  change  her  inside  the  point. 

^^The  first  Duluth  dock  was  outside  the  point  in  the  open  lake,  but  that 
could  be  used  only  when  there  wa’n’t  no  wind,  and  the  storms  in  the  spring 
and  fall  and  the  ice  in  the  winter  damaged  it  so  that  it  had  to  be  rebuilt 
every  year. 

‘‘As  soon  as  they  started  to  dig  the  canal,  there  was  trouble.  (Superior 
people  believed  that  a  canal  through  the  base  of  the  point  wmuld  change  the 
course  of  the  river  and  ruin  their  entry  and  the  harbor  at  the  othe’.  end. 
So  they  got  the  state  of  Wisconsin  to  back  them  and  they  applied  for  an 
injunction  to  stop  the  diggin.’  Somewhere  about  this  time,  in  1870,  I  think, 
the  village  of  Duluth  took  over  the  canal,  and  the  application  for  injunction 
got  sort  of  mixed  up;  at  least  it  is  sort  of  mixed  up  in  my  mind,  though  1 
suppose  you  can  find  all  the  records  somewhere  if  you  want  to  get  it  straight. 

“At  any  rate,  they  was  a-lawin’  over  the  thing  for  years,  one  point  bein’, 
1  believe,  as  to  whether  the  real  mouth  of  the  St.  Louis  river  was  where  she 
empties  into  the  bay,  or  where  the  current  flows  out  of  the  bay  into  the  lake. 
That  is  to  say,  whether  the  bay  is  a  part  of  the  lake  or  of  the  river. 

“Bimeby  the  state  of  Minnesota  come  to  the  aid  of  poor  little  Duluth 
and  later  the  United  States  took  the  matter  up,  and  it  finally  got  so  the  people 
who  owned  property  on  the  base  of  the  point,  where  they  was  diggin’  through, 
couldn’t  tell  whether  they  was  to  collect  damages  for  condemnation  from  the 
railroad,  the  village  of  Duluth,  the  state  of  Minnesota  or  the  United  States 
government. 

‘  ‘  One  friend  of  mine  who  was  in  the  mixup  thought  he ’d  make  a  test 
ease  of  it,  so  one  night  him  and  me  strung  a  rope  across  the  canal  to  find 
out  who’d  arrest  him  for  obstructing  navigation.  I  didn’t  want  to  see  no 
boat  get  into  trouble,  so  after  we’d  strung  the  cable  I  stood  on  the  bank 
till  the  first  boat  came  through  and  I  hollered  to  the  captain:  ‘Look  out  fer 
that  line.  Cap!’  He  laughed,  told  me  to  go  to  a  place  that  you  wouldn’t  print 
the  name  of,  and  just  nacherally  busted  the  dum  line  in  two.  So  that  plan 
didn’t  help  any. 

“One  thing  the  Wisconsin  folks  did  was  to  build  a  water-tight  dyke 
across  the  bay  jest  this  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  keep  the  water 
from  flowin’  this  way.  That  dyke  was  an  awful  bother  to  everybody.  I  was 
engaged  at  the  time  in  rowin’  the  mail  carrier  across  from  Superior  to  Duluth, 
and  after  we’d  dragged  our  boat  across  the  dyke  for  a  while,  that  mail 
carrier  took  a  dynamite  cartridge  one  dark  night  and  blew  a  nole  in  her  to 
let  his  boat  through. 
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‘‘Well,  as  I  remember,  the  Wisconsin  injunction  was  linally  got,  but  it 
was  worded  to  read  that  Minnesota  must  stop  diggin’  the  canal  if  it  showed 
that  doin’  so  was  goin’  to  divert  the  water  and  spoil  the  Superior  entry. 
But  all  the  time  they  was  gettin’  the  injunction,  the  dredges  had  been  busy 
night  and  day  a-diggin’  and  when  they  finally  got  it  out,  the  canal  was  most 
done  and  boats  was  goin’  through.  It  was  shown  that  the  canal  didn’t  do 
any  harm  to  the  Superior  entry,  after  all,  so  the  whole  thing  was  patched 
up  somehow,  the  government  took  complete  charge,  and  the  canal  has  been 
working  for  more’n  40  years  and  they’ve  been  improvin’  it  all  the  time. 
She’s  a  wonder,  now,  ain’t  she?” 

I  admitted,  while  the  captain  was  putting  on  his  shoes  and  stockings, 
that  she  was  a  wonder  now,  and  thanked  him  for  his  story  while  he  was 
getting  into  his  shirt.  _ 

We  then  sallied  forth  together  and  crossed  the  bridge,  as  the  captain 
is  in  command  of  a  little  excursion  steamer  that  runs  along  the  shore,  and 
he  wasn’t  sure  whether  they  were  going  to  make  a  run  that  day  or  not,  and, 
quite  naturally,  wanted  to  find  out.  As  we  descended  the  slope  from  the 
bridge  I  steered  the  way  toward  a  sailors’  hotel  and  asked  the  captain  which 
he  wouli  prefer — a  cigar,  or,  maybe,  a  little  drink? 

In  order  to  save  the  situation  from  the  possible  embarrassment  of  so 
difficult  a  choice  the  captain  was  polite  enough  to  say  that  having  no 
particular  preference,  he  would  take  both. 

This  he  did,  and  we  parted  with  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand  and  mutual 
assurances  of  consideration  and  regard. 
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MINNESOTA  POINT 

A  LAKE  SUPERIOR  SAGA 

Romance  and  Tragedy  Have  No  Fixed  Habitat  and  Often  Are  Close  Friends  Along 
the  Pathway  of  Fife.  You  May  Meet  Them,  Peradventure,  in  a  Dingy  Tittle 
Curiosity  Shop  as  Dickens  Did  Once;  in  Mystic  Persia  With  the 
Roistering  Omar,  on  Washington  Avenue  by  Yourself 
or  Even  Round  an  Old,  Fong-disusec) 

Fighthouse  With  the  Visitor. 

THEEE  is  an  old  dismantled  lighthouse  at  the  end  of  Minnesota  Point 
which  I  came  cut  here  to  see  on  account  of  a  romantic  story  of  its  past 
which  I  heard  in  Duluth. 

In  a  collection  of  souvenir  postcards  in  a  Duluth  curio  shop  I  noticed  a 
picture  of  the  ancient  light  house,  and  bought  one  to  send  to  a  friend.  I 
remarked  to  the  girl  who  waited  on  me  that  it  looked  interesting  and  asked 
her  just  where  it  was.  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  with  a  touch  of  something 
quaintly  old-fashioned  about  her  dress,  or  her  hair,  or  her  eyes,  and  she  looked 
as  if  she  had  the  right  sort  of  mother  anq  stayed  at  home  evenings  to  read 
‘^Little  Women’’  or  ^^The  Wide,  Wide  World.”  She  was  too  old  for  the  Elsie 
Dinsmore  books  but  I  imagined  she  might  have  read  them  also  in  her  early 
tee  as. 

‘‘The  old  light  house  is  way  out  on  the  end  of  the  point,”  she  replied 
pleasantly  to  my  query,  “nearly  to  the  Superior  entry,  where  the  boats  go 
through.  ’  ’ 

“It  must  be  very  old,”  I  said.  ,, 

“Oh,  it  is,”  she  replied,  “it  hasn’t  been  used  for  years  and  years.”  She 
hesitated,  colored  prettily  and  then  continued  with  a  brightly  modest  smile: 
“Tiiey  tell  a  strange  old  story  about  it  around  here.” 

I  pricked  up  my  ears.  “A  strange  old  story,  eh?”  I  said,  “what  is  it?” 
The  girl  looked  about  the  store  to  see  if  she  was  needed  elsewhere,  and 
finding  that  she  was  not,  turned  to  me  again. 

“Years  and  years  ago,  they  say,  that  old  lighthouse  was  kept  by  a  man 
and  his  wife  who  had  one  daughter.  The  daughter  was  a  great  beauty  and 
was  known  all  over  the  lakes  because  she  was  such  a  wonderful  swimmer. 
Of  (ourse  she  had  many  lovers,  and  hardly  a  boat  put  into  port  that  did  not 
bring  a  sailor  or  two  who  "wanted  to  marry  here 

“There  were  captains,  too,  and  first  mates  who  were  in  love  with  her,  and 
one  of  these  captains  was  the  man  her  father  was  bound  she  should  marry. 
But  sh(!  fell  in  love  with  a  humble  sailor,  and  said  she  would  marry  him  or 
nobody. 
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■‘(.'ne  night  when  his  boat  Avas  in  port  there  was  a  terrible  storm,  and 
he  v/alked  away  out  the  point  to  see  her,  for  it  was  too  rough  to  go  in  a 
boat  and  of  course  there  wereiiH  any  street  cars  in  those  days. 

•■‘The  girl  met  him  on  the  wharf  alongside  of  the  lighthouse,  but  they 
had  to  stand  close  to  the  AA’all  because  the  big  waves  were  washing  right  up 
onto  tie  Avharf.  Her  father  heard  them  and  came  out  very  angry,  and  took 
hold  of  the  sailor  to  try  to  make  him  leave.  He  was  a  powerful  man  and  the 
sailor  had  to  defend  himself. 

“Well,  in  the  struggle  they  got  nearer  and  nearer  the  edge  of  the  wharf, 
withou :  noticing  it,  and  all  of  a  sudden  a  big  waA^e  Avashed  them  both  over 
into  the  channel.  The  girl  screamed  and  rushed  after  them  and  dived  into 
the  wa:er  to  save  them;  but  the  water  Avas  too  rough  for  her  and  all  three 
were  dj owned.” 

“'VT'hat  a  dreadful  tragedy,”  I  said,  quite  without  the  proper  feeling,  for 
I  was  fnjoying  the  light  this  romantic  narratiA^e  had  kindled  in  the  little  nar¬ 
rator’s  eyes. 

“\^^asn’t  it,  though?”  she  agreed,  almost  breathlessly.  “And  that  wasn’t 
all,  eitl  er.  The  girl’s  poor  mother  was  left,  and  she  afterward  went  insane; 
partly,  they  said,  because*  her  husband  and  child  were  drowned,  but  mainly 
because  she  could  never  be  sure  which  man  the  girl  had  intended  to  saA^e  first, 
her  fat]  er  or  her  lover.  That  awful  uncertainty  finally  dethroned  her  reason.” 

“That  is  a  wonderful  story,”  I  exclaimed,  heartily  enough  this  time,  “it’s 
like  ‘T)ie  Lady  or  the  Tiger’.” 

“I  neA^er  heard  of  any  tiger,”  replied  the  story-teller,  dubiously,  “and 
this  gill  wasn’t  a  lady;  she  was  just  a  lighthouse  keeper’s  daughter.” 

I  paid  for  the  postal,  bought  a  Duluth  souvenir  spoon  of  guaranteed  solid 
copper  which  anyone  may  haA^e  at  half  price,  and  bade  the  little  singer  of 
Lake  Superior  sagas  good  bye. 

My  purpose  was  to  see  that  old  lighthouse  and,  if  possible,  find  someone 
who  remembered  the  actors  in  the  grewsome  romance  I  had  just  heard  and 
that  ha  i  .taken  such  a  hold  on  my  imagination.  I  wenti  doAvn  to  the  tug  office 
at  the  end  of  Dock  No.  4,  v*^here  they  know  everything  about  the  harbor  from 
the  arrwal  and  departure  of  eAmry  boat  to  the  ymar  that  the  Manistee  was 
lost  wil;h  all  on  board.  But  I  was  canny  about  rcAmaling  my  great  story,  for 
I  did  not  want  it  to  reach  the  ears  of  a  local  reporter  and  appear  first  in  a 
Duluth  newspaper.  The  story  might  be  60  years  old,  but  a  scoop  is  a  scoop 
for  the  first  paper  that  prints  it,  if  it  happened  in  the  daj^s  of  Pharaoh. 

They  tried  to  discourage  me  at  the  tug  office,  AAdiere  they  take  a  sordid 
view'  of  navigation,  considering  it  merely'  as  a  means  of  getting  so  many’’  tons 
of  coal  up  the  lakes  and  so  many^  tons  of  iron  ore  doAAm.  They  put  exerj- 
thing  dowm  in  long  columns  of  figures,  with  neAmr  a  thought  of  the  silvery 
blue  water,  the  cloud-SAvept  sky,  the  Avinding  rivers  and  the  misty  points  and 
islands  that  lie  between  Duluth  and  Buffalo. 

They  said  that  the  old  lighthouse  wms  just  a  shabby^  brick  tow'er  falling 
to  pieces,  and  that  it  was  hard  to  get  to.  I  should  either  have  to  take  a 
car  to  Superior,  transfer,  go  half  a  mile  to  a  ferry  and  then  walk  a  quarter 
of  a  mile;  or  I  could  cross  the  bridge,  take  a  car  four  miles  out  to  the  point 
and  hike  three  miles  along  the  point. 

If  I  insisted  on  going  I  might  call  on  Capt.  Prymr,  Avho  had  charge  of  the 
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Light  House  Supply  station  at  Superior  entry.  He  could  probably  tell  me 
anything  I  wanted  to  know  about  the  old  light  house. 

Their  indifference  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  my  purpose.  I  had  that 
within  which  passeth  discouragement,  for  I  was  borne  up  by  a  determination 
to  view  the  scene  wherein  had  been  enacted  the  romantic  tragedy. 

More  than  that,  I  decided  to  hike  out  along  the  point,  scorning  the  street 
car,  and  to  walk  over  the  very  seven  miles  traced  by  the  impetuous  young 
lover  on  that  stormy,  fateful  night  long  ago,  when  his  journey  to  rapture 
carried  him  down  to  the  silent  gates  of  death.  The  more  1  thought  about  it 
the  more  beautiful  my  thoughts  became;  if  you  don’t  believe  it,  read  that 
last  one  over  agaiu — it’s  a  peach. 

Did  you  ever  wmlk  along  a  beach  for  seven  miles  with  a  wind  coming 
across  300  miles  of  ice-cold  water  and  gaining  impetus  with  every  mile,  the 
plunging  surf  continually  chasing  you  up  off  the  hard  shingle  into  the  soft, 
ankle-deep  sand  (which  sifts  subtly  into  your  shoes),  and  scattered  heaps 
of  driftwood  compelling  frequent  detours,  siugly  of  no  consequence,  but  col¬ 
lectively  increasing  the  distance  by  a  quarter  or  a  third?  If  you  need  outdoor 
exercise  let  me  recomm-end  a  morning  stroll  up  Minnesota  Point  from  the 
Aerial  bridge  to  the  Superior  entry. 

Tlie  waves  were  big,  but  in  no  sense  of  storm  size,  and  I  realized  at  once 
how  impossible  it  would  have  been,  as  the  girl  in  the  curio  shop  had  said,  for 
the  young  lover  to  have  made  the  journey  in  a  boat.  But  even  as  I  arrived  at 
this  sapient  conclusion  I  came  to  a  spot  where  a  break  in  the  fringe  of  pines 
along  the  apex  of  the  point  revealed  the  placid  waters  of  the  bay  on  the 
other  side. 

The  first  feeling  of  doubt  assailed  me,  colder  than  the  blowing  wind. 
‘‘Why  didn’t  he  rov/  up  the  bay?”  I  asked  myself.  Yet  the  dubiety  of  the 
thought  was  not  strong  enough  to  shake  my  faith  in  the  story  or  its  fair  teller. 
‘‘It  W3.S  all  years  and  years  ago,”  I  reasoned,  ‘‘and  of  course  that  is  a  minor 
point.  ’ ' 

I  pressed  valiantly  on,  pausing  now  and  again  to  empty  the  sand  from  my 
shoes  with  one  hand  while  I  held  my  hat  on  with  the  other,  until  finally  I 
came  in  sight  of  the  old  lighthouse  and  all  my  original  enthusiasm  revived, 
even  tj  a  crescendo. 

What  an  ideal  setting  for  a  romance  it  'vvas!  I  could  make  out  that  it 
was  built  of  red  brick  that  had  once  been  covered  ^ith  white  plaster.  The 
plaste.*  was  falling  away  and  it  rose,  a  red  and  white  mottled  cylinder  with 
a  broken  top,  50  feet  or  so  straight  upward,  cleaving  the  clear  air  and  inter¬ 
secting  a  great,  sailing,  fleecy  cloud. 

I  turned  from  the  shore  and  waded,  in  laborious  haste,  through  the  deep 
sand.  I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  was  assailed  by  frigid  doubt  JSTo.  2.  There 
wasn't  any  channel  anywhere  near  it!  On  one  side  was  the  red  harbor,  on  the 
other  the  blue  lake,  and  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  ahead  the  piers  and  living 
lighthouses  of  Superior  entry  leading  from  the  open  sea  in  toward  the  monu¬ 
ments!  ore  docks  across  the  bay.  But  this  old  skeleton  of  a  dead  beacon  light 
stood  in  the  shifting  sands  farther  from  any  water  than  the  strongest  man 
could  throw  a  stone,  and  so  far  that  my  imagination  could  not  rebuild  the 
ancient  romance  and  my  faith  in  the  curio  shop  girl  almost  faltered. 

I  determined,  however,  to  reserve  judgment  until  I  had  seen  Capt.  Pryor, 
whom  I  found  in  the  lighthouse  supply  station  attending  strictly  to  the  arduous 
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duties  of  the  government  service  by  helping  his  wife  to  quilt  a  red  counterpane. 

The  captain  and  his  cordial  wife  are  a  story  in  themselves,  for  they  have 
been  in  Uncle  Sam’s  service  for  nearly  50  years.  The  captain  has  commanded 
tugs,  tended  remote  light  houses  and  been  on  shore  supply  duty,  and  his  wife 
h;.s  been  his  right  hand  and  help-meet  in  everything. 

He  revived  my  confidence  in  the  girl  in  the  curio  shop  by  telling  me  that 
the  channel  past  the  old  lighthouse  had  been  filled  up  when  the  new  Superior 
eatry  was  built.  But  this  made  the  blow  harder  to  bear  when  it  fell,  and  fall 
i:  did,  with  a  force  under  which  my  faith,  my  imagination  and  several  other 
7nental  attributes  reeled  and  rocked. 

The  captain  had  known,  or  known  about,  every  man  who  had  kept  the 
old  lighthouse  since  it  was  built  in  the  early  fifties,  and  no  such  incident  as 
the  girl  in  the  curio  shop  had  told  me,  with  such  sweet,  modest,  lively  and 
ingenuous  conviction,  had  ever  taken  place  at  all. 

So  the  story  was  not  only  like  Stockton’s  ‘‘The  Lady  or  the  Tiger”,  but 

like  Aldrich’s  “Marjorie  Daw”,  which  ends,  you  remember,  “ - and  there 

isn’t  any  Marjorie  Daw.” 

It  seems  difficult,  does  it  not,  to  explain  why  such  a  girl  should  tell  such 
a  story?  But  it  is  really  perfectly  simple.  The  whole  affair  is  accounted  for 
by  just  one  more  statem.ent,  which  is  this: 

There  isn’t  any  girl  in  the  curio  shop. 
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FOND  DU  LAC 


ANCIENT  HISTORY  AND  A  CURRENT  EVENT 


Two  Centuries  As:o  Fond  du  Lae  Was  an  Astor  Fur  Tradinsj  Post — If  You  Don’t 
Believe  the  Town  Has  Progfressed  Since  That  Time  You  Should  Read 
the  Tablet  That  3Iarks  the  Historic  Spot — Lots  $10  Down  and 
$10  a  Month,  Etc. — The  Principal  Current  Event  Is  Judge 
Windom,  Head  Lettuce  Expert. 

OND  DU  LAC  is  at  tlic  head  of  navisi'atioii  on  the  St.  Louis  river,  25  miles 


above  Duluth.  The  river  marks  the  boundary  between  Minnesota  and 


Wisconsin. 

Two  centuries  ago  Fond  du  Lac  was  an  .Astor  fur  trading  post,  and  was 
risited  by  an  occasional  canoe.  Now  it  is  a  suburb  of  Duluth,  with  a  pavilion 
for  dancing  and  sandwiches,  a  picnic  ground  and  an  excursion  steamer  twice 
a  day.  This  is  progress. 

Being  nothing  if  not  progressive,  I  took  the  excursion  steamer  instead  of 
the  canoe  and  arrived  here  shortly  before  noon.  The  owners  of  the  steamer 
ignored  the  town  wharf,  as  they  also  own  the  pavilion  a  few  rods  further  up, 
and  if  any  passengers  were  left  off  at  the  town  landing  they  might  buy  their 
lunch  at  Bloomquist’s  restaurant  instead  of  at  the  pavilion.  This  is  business. 

Leaving  the  steamer  and  retracing  my  way  to  the  town  over  what  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  atrocious  path  in  the  world,  leading  along  the  edge  of  a  little 
swamp  and  with  too  much  rough  gravel  where  it  isn’t  needed  and  not  nearly 
enough  where  it  is,  I  found  that  neither  progress  nor  business  has  as  yet  made 
much  impression  upon  Fond  du  Lae,  in  spite  of  the  excursions. 

It  is  a  microscopic,  deliberate  and  wholly  delightful  place,  almost  as  much 
detached  from  the  fearful  ore  and  coal  docks  a  few  miles  away  as  it  was  before 
there  were  any  docks,  or  any  Duluth,  and  Fond  du  Lac  was  a  fur  post  and  one 
of  the  solitary  points  of  human  activity  on  the  Astoria  trail  from  New  York  to 
the  Columbia  river.  The  town  lies  on  a  bit  of  bottom  land  along  the  river  and 
the  principal  street  ends  in  a  rocky  precipice  .surmounted  by  a  glorious  hill 
covered  with  white  pine,  whose  black-green  fronds  cover  the  whole  hillside 
with  their  dark,  soft  beauty  and  form  a  skyline  of  gothic  si^ires  hundreds  of 
feet  above  the  brown,  curving,  gliding  river. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  yet  slightly  above  the  towm,  runs  a  lazy  branch  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  but  that  doesn’t  matter  much,  as  there  is  only  a 
train  or  two  a  day. 
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My  principal  interest  lay  in  finding  the  old  Astor  trading  post  and  Judge 
Windom,  the  former  being  ancient  history  and  the  latter  a  current  event.  I 
found  the  location  of  the  trading  post  without  any  trouble  at  all,  for  it  is  only 
a  short  block  from  the  river  and  is  marked  by  a  memorial  tablet.  This  tablet 
is  rather  unusual  in  its  way,  for  it  is  neither  bronze  nor  marble,  but  a  square  of 
pine  boards,  nailed  to  a  post,  painted  white,  and  bears  a  black  lettered  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  which  I  made  a  copy.  It  is  always  well  to  copy  such  inscriptions  ac¬ 
curately,  for  the  slightest  error  may  throw  a  false  light  upon  history. 

The  inscription  reads  as  follows: 

^^This  is  the  Site  of  the  Historic  Astor  Trading  Post.  Lots  $100  to  $300. 
$10  down  and  $10  a  month.  Easy  payments.  See  Catchem  Sc  Cheatem,  Eeal 
Estate  Dealers,  National  Bank  building,  Duluth.’^ 

While  I  was  copying  the  inscription  a  pleasant  old  lady  in  a  sunbonnet 
came  along  and  stopped  to  regard  me  with  far  more  interest  than  my  presence 
or  my  occupation  justified.  But  it  doesn ’t  take  much  to  make  an  event  in 
Fond  du  Lac. 

^‘Is  this  vacant  lot  all  there  is  left  of  the  old  fur  trading  post?’’  I 
asked  her. 

^^Well,  ”  she  said  diyly,  with  a  toothless  cackle,  ‘^they  do  say  that  them 
old  logs  over  there  was  a  part  of  one  of  the  buildings,  but  they  wa’n’t.  They’s 
the  foundation  of  a  log  house  thet  I  see  built  when  I  was  a  girl,  but  ye  don’t 
liev  to  believe  me,  ye  know,  ef  you’re  bent  on  ruins.” 

I  assured  her  I  was  not  bent  on  ruins;  at  least  not  to  the  extent  of  wasting 
emotions  upon  doubtful  ones,  as  Mark  Twain  did  at  the  grave  he  mistook  for 
that  of  Shakespeare,  and  asked  her  w^here  Judge  Windom  lived. 

”Go  down  thet  next  street,”  she  said,  ”turn  to  the  right  fer  two  blocks, 
and  ye  come  to  his  house.  Ef  he  ain’t  to  home  he’ll  be  at  the  farm,  which  is 
two  blocks  further.”  I  thought  she  must  mean  two  miles,  for  it  seemed  improb¬ 
able  that  a  man’s  farm  should  be  only  two  blocks  from  his  town  house.  But 
she  insisted  that  it  w'as  two  blocks,  and  I  did  not  press  the  point,  knowing  that 
it  would  soon  clear  itself  without  any  argument. 

I  went  down  to  the  next  street  as  directed,  and  at  the  corner  crossing  I 
noted,  in  the  concrete  sidewalk,  the  amazing  sign  ”  133rd  st.  ”  It  was  simply 
unaccountable,  for  it  was  manifestly  impossible  foi  it  to  be  133rd  street,  and 
equally  impossible  for  it  to  be  13th  or  33rd,  with  an  erroneous  extra  figure;  for 
there  were  not  13  parallel  streets  in  the  entire  village. 

I  had  just  about  decided  that  it  must  be  either  3rd  street  with  two  extra 
figures,  or  a  joke,  when  a  man  came  out  of  a  general  store  on  the  corner  and 
regarded  me  curiously.  It  was  becoming  evident  that  I  could  not  avoid  being 
an  event  in  Fond  du  Lac. 

”What  do  they  mean,  133rd  street?”  I  asked. 

” That’s  numbering  from  Duluth,”  he  replied.  ”The  real  estate  peoj)le 
done  it.  Since  they  built  the  new  steel  plant  and  the  model  city  up  the  river 
they  expect  Duluth  to  grow  up  here  some  day  and  they  have  laid  out  streets 
all  the  way  up.” 

”But  it’s  25  miles,”  I  said,  thinking  of  the  long  winding  river  banks  I 
had  watched  from  the  steamer  and  of  their  tangled  and  primeval  wildness. 
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‘^That^s  by  the  river/ ^  said  the  man;  it^s  only  about  17  by  the  railroad.” 

‘‘Oh,  that’s  it,”  said  I,  and  walked  on  toward  Judge  Windom’s. 

I  found  the  judge  smoking  an  after-dinner  pipe  on  the  porch  of  his  town 
house,  a  pretty,  white,  homey  structure  surrounded  by  fine  trees.  It  was  only 
1  o’clock,  but  the  judge  is  a  real  farmer  and  his  dinner  bell  rings  promptly  at 
noon.  He  was  clad  in  blue  overalls,  a  brown  shirt  open  at  the  neck,  his  face 
and  hands  were  reddened  by  the  sun  and  it  took  no  Sherlock  Holmes  to  tell 
that  he  had  been  working  in  a  plowed  field.  It  may  as  well  be  stated  at  once 
that  I  had  not  been  there  20  minutes  when  Mrs.  Judge  brought  out  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  portly  gentleman  in  a  forensic  frock  coat,  high  collar,  white  tie 
and  groomed  to  the  last  degree. 

“That’s  the  way  he  used  to  look  when  he  was  on  the  bench,”  she  said. 

The  judge  glanced  at  the  picture  with  a  whimsical  chuckle.  “Very  fine,” 
he  said,  ‘  ‘  and  40  pounds  over  weight.  ’  ’ 

I  had  hoped  to  get  from  the  judge  some  interesting  matter  about  the  Astor 
trading  post,  which  still  stuck  in  my  mind  as  the  logical  story  from  Fond  du 
Lac.  But  he  said  that  it  was  not  only  ancient  history,  but  unrecorded  history, 
and  the  fact  of  its  existence  was  all  that  he  knew  about  it.  He  laughingly 
confirmed  the  old  lady’s  statement  about  the  bogus  ruins  and,  as  he  seemed  a 
pretty  good  story  himself,  I  reluctantly  relinquished  the  opportunity  to  add  a 
chapter  to  Washington  Irving’s  “Astoria.” 

Judge  Windom  was,  for  many  years,  municipal  judge  in  Duluth.  “I  was 
getting  too  fat  and  too  soft,”  he  said  when  I  asked  him  why  he  had  laid  aside 
the  toga  for  the  blue  overalls.  “I  had  every  disease  you  could  think  of,  or 
thought  I  had,  which  is  just  as  bad,  if  not  worse.  I  was  like  the  man  in 
‘Three  Men  in  a  Boat’  who  looked  through  the  medical  dictionary  and  found 
he  had  everything  except  housemaid’s  knee;  only  I  had  that  too. 

“I  saw  men  no  older  than  I  going  to  pieces  physically  every  day,  and  J 
was  determined  to  avoid  that.  So  I  chucked  the  whole  thing,  came  up  here, 

bought  a  few  acres  back  here  a  ways,  and  went  to  raising  head  lettuce  and 
Guernsey  cows.  I  haven’t  got  rich  at  it,  and  I  may  not  look  as  pretty  as  that 

picture  my  wife  showed  you,  but  I  weigh  30  pounds  less,  eat  like  a  horse,  sleep 
like  a  log,  and  haven’t  a  single  ache  or  pain  that  I  can  rightly  call  my  own. 

“Come  on  out  to  the  farm,  I’ve  got  to  plough  and  start  another  crop  of 
head  lettuce.  This  hot  weather  has  sent  a  lot  of  it  to  seed.  You  know  the 
head  lettuce  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  famous,  because  the  cool  air  gives  it 
fine,  firm  heads.  But  there  hasn’t  been  any  cool  air  anywhere  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  a  lot  of  mine  has  gone  to  seed  and  is  ruined.  I  have  some  boys  out 
there  now  pulling  up  two  acres  and  throwing  it  on  the  manure  pile.” 

“That’s  hard  luck,”  I  sympathized. 

“Well,”  says  the  judge,  putting  on  a  disreputable  straw  hat,  “it  lessens 
the  crop,  but  it  sends  the  prices  way  up,  so  it  ain ’t  so  bad  as  it  might  be. 
Come  on;  you  can  leave  your  coat  here,  it’s  only  a  couple  of  blocks.” 

So  the  old  lady  was  right  about  the  distance,  as  she  had  been  about  the 
ruins.  I  send  her  an  apologetic  thought  wave  and  follow  the  judge. 

He  shows  me  all  over  the  interesting  head  lettuce  ranch,  which  is  in  a 
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little  coulee  at  the  base  of  the  great,  pine-clad  hill  with  a  grove  of  such  splen¬ 
did  elms  arching  over  sun-dappled  turf  that  I  stop,  with  an  exclamation  of 
admiration. 

“Aren’t  they  beauties?”  says  the  judge.  “That  one  is  118  feet  high. 
The  United  States  engineers  who  surveyed  this  place  told  me  that  some  of 
them  were  400  years  old,  and  that  they  are  the  only  specimens  of  the  real  New 
England  elm  in  Minnesota.  It’s  a  great  puzzle  how  their  seeds  first  got  in 
here  four  centuries  ago.  You  can  build  up  all  sorts  of  imaginary  theories  and 
romances,  too,  from  that.” 

We  look  at  the  brown  lettuce  fields,  with  their  parallel  rows  of  green,  rub 
the  noses  of  the  pet  Unernseys,  inspect  the  model  cow  barn  and  the  cool  cellar 
in  the  hillside  where  the  crop  is  packed  for  shipment,  and  as  I  leave  the 
judge  says: 

“Write  about  the  farm  if  you  want  to,  but  don’t  say  anything  about  me. 
I  got  more  than  my  share  of  newspaper  publicity  when  I  was  in  politics  and 
the  Duluth  papers  tried  to  get  my  scalp.  ’  ’ 

“Well,”  I  reply,  “I  can’t  agree  not  to  mention  you  at  all,  but  I  promise 
not  to  get  your  scalp.” 
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ON  BOARD  S.  S.  AMERICA 


ALONG  THE  NORTH  SHORE 


The  Silent  Halfbreed  Chippewa  Captaiiu  of  the  Steamer  America  on  Lake  Superior 
Can,  It  Is  Said,  Find  His  Way  From  Harbor  to  Harbor  in  Fog:  By  Blowing: 

His  Whistle  and  Reckoning:  His  Position  by  the  Echo — 3Iany  Other 
Remarkable  Thing:s  Are  Observed  in  Trip  From  Duluth 
to  Chicag:o  Bay. 

HE  steamship  America,  with  its  silent  half-breed  Chij)pewa  captain,  its 


J|_  loquacious,  full-breed  Swedish  steward  and  its  sneezy  crowd  of  hay- 
feverites  bound  for  Isle  Eoyal,  left  Duluth  at  10  o’clock  this  morning, 
bound  for  Port  Arthur  and  way  ports  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

That  is  to  say,  it  was  advertised  to  sail  at  10  o’clock,  but  it  was  on  the 
stroke  of  11  before  we  cast  off  the  lines  from  the  hot,  fishy  wharf  at  Duluth 
and  the  choice  of  a  flannel  shirt  became  justified  as  we  swung  around  the  end 
of  the  government  channel  and  a  breeze,  laden  with  the  strong,  pure,  unfailing 
coolness  of  Lake  Superior,  bade  us  welcome  to  its  blue,  red,  green  and  dappled 
empire  of  water,  rock,  forest  and  sky. 

Carlo  Fischer  was  on  board,  but  I  was  determined  to  let  nothing  spoil  my 
day.  We  sat  on  the  after  deck,  watching  the  Duluth  harbor  fade  away  be-- 
bind  its  industrial  curtain  of  smoke  and  did  not  go  forward  until  the  Aerial 
bridge  vanished  in  the  gray  smother  and  nothing  was  visible  of  the  city  save 
the  thinning  fringe  of  houses  where  it  runs  into  the  wilderness  to  the  eastward 
beyond  the  big  pumping  station. 

Two  Harbors,  20  miles  down,  was  our  first  port  of  call,  and  we  ran  in  be¬ 
hind  the  breakwater  and  tied  irp  at  a  little  dock.  One  sees  little  of  the  town 
from  the  harbor,  and  the  harbor  itself  is  dominated  by  the  great  ore  docks, 
jutting  1,000  feet  or  more  out  into  the  water  in  parallel  monsters  of  incredible 
size  and  oppressive  efficiency.  One  tires  of  ore  docks  when  one  has  been 
knocking  about  the  Duluth  harbor,  and  at  Two  Harbors  turns  longing  eyes 
away  from  them  along  the  shore,  reaching  into  bluer  and  ever  dimmer  distances 
to  the  east. 

Presently  the  banging  of  freight  on  the  dock  ceased,  the  America  tooted 
her  whistle,  the  engine  bell  rang  to  back  her,  and  she  turned  around,  stuck 
her  prow  out  through  the  channel  under  the  lighthouse,  and  we  entered  the 
open  lake  again,  the  last  ore  dock  gladly  left  behind. 

Passing  up  and  down  Lake  Superior  on  the  big  steamers  that  go  clear  down 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  north  shore  is  so  far  away  that  it  looks  merely  like  a 
dark,  greenish  blue  line  between  the  water  and  the  sky,  or  like  a  rim  of  smoke 
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on  the  horizon.  The  America,  however,  runs  so  close  in  that  the  eternal  black 
rocks  and  dark  red  cliffs  may  be  plainly  seen;  the  former  fringed  with  the 
dashing  white  of  breaking  surf  and  the  latter  crowned  with  the  waving  green 
of  the  northland  foliage.  Far  back  from  shore  the  granite  hills  of  Sawtooth 
range  rise  to  varying  heights  of  several  hundred  feet,  with  lines  of  higher 
altitude  further  inland;  the  whole  presenting  a  picture  of  truly  mountainous 
character,  accentuated  by  the  unexpected  little  bays  and  valleys  that  are 
revealed  as  the  steamer  rounds  one  point  after  another. 

In  each  of  these  curving  harbors  are  the  dwellings  of  fisher  folk,  their 
log  homes  being  far  enough  back  to  escape  the  surf,  while  close  to  the  jagged 
black  shore  line  are  tiny  shelters  where  the  fish  are  packed  and  salted.  Along¬ 
side  of  these  will  be  seen  boats  drawn  up  on  pole  skidways  and  reels  for  dry¬ 
ing  nets,  while  in  front  little  docks  jut  out  for  making  the  difficult  landings. 

Everything  indicates  sturdy  precaution  against  mighty  winds  and  great 
waters,  for  Lake  Superior  is  of  almost  oceanic  caliber  and  might,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  north  shore  fishers  are  Norsemen,  driven  by  homesickness  and 
hereditary  industrial  instincts  to  seek  in  the  interior  of  the  New  World  con¬ 
ditions  of  labor,  climate  and  scenery  as  nearly  like  those  of  the  fatherland 
as  may  be  found  so  far  away.  This  is  not  a  sentimental  speculation  of  the 
imagination,  but  a  fact  which  I  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  number  of  the  fisher¬ 
men  and  coastwise  settlers. 

The  next  port  marked  on  our  time  table  was  Beaver  bay,  and  when  the 
steamer  whistled  we  looked  eagerly  ahead  for  the  harbor.  I  expected  at  least 
to  see  the  bay,  and  I  think  my  traveling  companion  was  hopeful  of  sighting 
the  beaver  for  whom  it  was  named;  but  we  were  both  disappointed.  There 
wasn’t  a  sign  of  a  beaver,  and  the  bay  is  merely  a  slight  incurve,  or  scallop, 
in  the  shore  line  without  even  a  rocky  point  to  shelter  it  from  the  gales  and 
with  no  dock  at  all. 

Surely  our  steamer  can  not  make  a  landing  here,  but  even  as  we  are 
puzzling  our  minds  over  the  problem,  and  I  am  restraining  my  impetuous  friend 
from  running  to  tell  the  captain  he  has  made  a  mistake,  we  see  a  double- 
pointed  boat  making  out  from  shore,  its  oarsman  standing  up  facing  the  bow, 
and  rowing  so  skillfully  in  this  unusual  fashion  that  the  great  rollers,  though 
they  stand  his  little  craft  fairly  upright  on  end  at  times,  are  conquered  safely 
and  he  places  himself,  apparently,  right  where  our  high  prow  will  smash  his 
skiff  to  pieces. 

The  captain  may  know  his  business,  but  certainly  this  reckless  boatman 
has  made  a  mistake — unless  he  contemplates  suicide.  If  that  is  his  purpose  he 
has  handled  the  situation  well,  for  he  disappeared  under  the  bow  and  we 
jumped  up  to  lean  over  the  rail  and  see  the  impact.  No  one  really  wants  to 
see  a  man  crushed  to  a  watery  death,  but  if  such  an  episode  is  about  to  take 
place  right  under  one’s  nose,  one  might  as  well  experience  a  new  sensation  in 
this  monotonous  world  where  new  sensations  are  so  rare. 

Again  we  were  both  disappointed.  The  brown-armed  oarsman  cunningly 
guided  his  leaping,  rolling  little  craft  and  is  right  alongside.  A  rope  is  thrown 
to  him,  he  seizes  it,  draws  his  boat  up  under  the  gunwale  of  the  steamer, 
which  has  come  to  a  stop,  and  the  difficult  business  of  unloading  freight  from 
a  drifting  steamer  into  a  leaping  skiff  begins,  and  is  carried  to  a  happy  con¬ 
clusion  with  a  case  of  beer.  This  last  precious  package  is  loaded  with  especial 
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care,  the  sturdy  oarsman  signs  a  bill  of  lading,  casts  off  the  rope,  waves  a 
farewell,  takes  up  the  oars  again,  and  guides  his  heavily  loaded  skiff,  now  near¬ 
ly  down  to  the  tumbling  water’s  edge,  toward  the  surf  beaten  rocks  in  the 
distance. 

They  don’t  make  mistakes,  these  fair-haired  brown  skinned,  amphibious 
fishers  of  the  north  shore.  They  know  their  difficult  craft,  and  they  also 
know  that  their  inscrutable  Mistress  Superior,  fair  though  she  be  in  out¬ 
ward  seeming  and  generous  in  her  bounty  to  those  who  draw  fish  in  nets,  is 
as  pitiless  as  Fate  to  those  who  dare  too  much.  To  fall  into  Lake  Superior 
is  to  die;  and  she  never  gives  up  her  dead. 

Nor  does  the  Indian  captain  of  the  America  make  mistakes.  So  long  has 
he  sailed  the  north  shore  that  they  tell  you  he  can  find  his  way  from  harbor 
to  harbor  in  a  fog  by  blowing  his  whistle  and  reckoning  his  position  by  the 
direction  of  the  echo  and  the  length  of  time  it  takes  the  sound  to  reach 
his  ears. 

We  leave  Beaver  Bay  and  its  harborless  harbor,  the  America  is  straight¬ 
ened  on  its  course  again,  and  heads  on  down  the  lake.  From  my  chair  oh 
the  port  side  of  the  pilot  house  my  attention  is  suddenly  distracted  from  the 
interests  of  the  shore  by  the  shadow  of  a  flying  bird  on  the  sunny  deck  at 
my  feet.  I  think  it  must  be  a  gull  high  above  the  boat,  but  when  I  glance 
upward  I  find  that  it  is  a  black  carrier  pigeon,  struggling  to  make  way 
against  the  wind  and  less  than  an  arm’s  length  above  my  head.  It  is  so  tired 
that  it  soon  gives  up  and  lights  on  the  chair  next  to  mine,  not  two  feet  way. 
I  reach  out,  pick  the  beaten  messenger  up  in  my  hands  and  carry  it  to  the 
first  mate  who  is  standing  near.  He  loosens  the  message  that  is  curled,  under 
a  metal  band,  around  its  pink  leg,  and  unrolls  it.  It  bears  merely  a  name  and 
address;  that  of  some  woman  in  a  town  in  Jefferson  county.  New  York. 
Whether  it  was  flying  east  or  west  we  can  not  determine,  but  the  mate  places 
the  message  carefully  back  again,  and  takes  the  pigeon  below  to  feed  it  and 
to  let  it  rest.  Later  it  is  released  from  the  deck,  wheels. into  the  air  and  flies 
off  to  the  southward,  a  direction  that  leaves  us  still  uninformed  as  to  whether 
its  destination  lies  to  the  east  or  west.  Whichever  it  be,  we  wish  it  a  safe 
journey  and  are  glad  to  have  been  able  to  give  it  rest  and  refreshment. 

All  afternoon  the  America  sails  close  along  the  shore,  passing  great  ver¬ 
tical  cliffs  of  red  granite  crowned  with  foliage  and  backed  by  the  mingled 
green  and  brown  of  high,  curving  hills  that  grow  blue  in  the  upper  reaches  as 
the  sun  sinks  gradually  behind  them.  Every  half  hour  or  hour  she  whistles 
and  one  or  two  dancing  boats  put  out  for  freight.  Once  a  young  woman  is 
brought  out  to  take  passage  for  Port  Arthur.  She  is  evidently  experienced  in 
this  startling  style  of  taking  a  steamer,  for  she  v/aits  for  the  rollers  to  bring 
the  little  skiff  level  with  the  steamer’s  gangway  opening,  leaps  agilely  aboard 
and  calls  ^‘Good-bye,  George,”  to  the  boatman.  At  one  port,  either  Baptism 
Eiver  or  Pork  Bay,  a  man,  woman  and  little  girl  are  taken  off  the  steamer,  and 
make  awkward,  shrieking  work  of  their  unsteady  debarkation.  As  the  man 
looks  like  a  minister,  let  us  hope  his  new  charge  is  to  be  at  Baptism  Eiver 
rather  than  Pork  Bay. 

Now  a  clanging  bell  informs  the  crowded  steamer  that  supper  is  about 
to  be  served,  and  on  Lake  Superior  everybody  is  ready  for  supper  long  before 
supper  is  ready  for  them.  We  have  been  told  by  the  steward  that  the  dining 
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room  seats  only  40  and  that  there  are  80  passengers  aboard,  so  if  we  went  to 
get  in  at  the  tirst  table,  we  had  better  get  in  line  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  bell  rings. 

Of  course  we  wanted  to  get  in  at  the  first  table,  but  of  course  we  didn’t. 
We  had  been  so  busy  wmtching  the  x^ictnresqne  incidents  and  progress  of  the 
unusual  life  of  shore  and  steamer,  as  different  from  existence  in  Minneapolis 
as  if  it  were  2,000  instead  of  200  miles  away,  that  we  forgot  all  about  the 
time  and  were  easily  beaten  by  the  more  sensible  passengers  who  had  been 
sitting  in  the  cabin  reading  15-cent  magazines,  tatting,  and  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  clock.  So,  baffled,  we  returned  to  the  twilight  deck  where  there  wasn’t 
u  thing  to  do  but  watch  the  nioon  rising,  like  a  silver  shield,  out  of  the  banh 
of  clouds  that  turned  from  sea-shell  pink,  through  all  the  violets  and  purples 
to  final  black  as  the  setting  sun  withdrew  his  light  and  left  the  moon  supreme 
to  turn  the  darkly  rolling  lake  to  molten  glory  in  her  path. 

Just  as  day  was  giving  way  to  night  we  entered  the  little  harbor  of 
Grand  Marais,  the  most  important  town  between  Two  Harbors  and  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  after  a  stop  at  the  dock  inside  the  breakwater,  we  set  forth  on  our 
final  sail;  for  the  next  stop  was  Chicago  Bay,  our  destination. 

At  Chicago  Bay  we  landed  on  a  dark  wharf,  walked  up  its  length  to  the 
shore,  turned  in  at  a  farm  gate  and  went  through  a  dim,  fragrant  barn  yard 
to  the  leading  hotel.  The  hotel  door  was  open  and  the  office  was  lighted  by 
a  smelly  kerosene  lamp,  but  there  was  not  a  soul  in  feight.  Not  wishing  to 
disturb  the  landlord  in  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night,  (it  w^s  almost 
11  o’clock),  we  crept  upstairs,  found  a  couple  of  unoccupied  rooms  after  an 
einbarrasing  mistake  or  two,  and  crawled  into  bed. 

Our  real  destination  was  Thorson’s  Harbor,  three  miles  up  the  shore,  but 
we  had  to  come  to  Chicago  Bay  as  the  steamer  does  not  stop  at  Thorson’s. 
After  a  good  breakfast  in  the  morning  we  got  the  Eliason  boys  to  take  us 
up  to  Thorson’s  in  their  gasoline  boat,  and  a  glorious  run  it  was,  for  the 
swells  were  higher  even  than  they  had  been  the  day  before  and  the  sturdy 
little  boat  ran  from  their  wrinkly  tops  down  to  their  deep,  intervening,  wa- 
try  chasms  like  a  toboggan  sliding  down  a  steep  hillside. 

In  half  an  hour  we  came  to  Thorson’s  Harbor,  turned  in  past  the  low 
black  rocks  of  the  east  point,  smothered  in  surging  spray,  shouted  a  greeting 
above  the  chug  of  the  engine  and  the  boom  of  the  surf,  and  from  out  a  shin¬ 
ing  white  camp  on  shore,  waving  his  hand  and  smiling  his  wonderful  Germr.u 
smile,  stepped  our  host,  Heinrich  Hoevel  of  Minneapolis. 
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CHICAGO  BAY 

FISHER  AND  FIDDLER  TOO 


Emil  Eliason,  Fisher  Ead  on  Lake  Superior,  Wears  Wet  Gloves  When  It’s  30  Below 
in  Winter.  His  Fingers  Are  Red  and  Calloused,  Yet  Singularlj'  Slender, 
Showing  an  Artistic  Nature— -He  Learned  to  Play  the  Violin  Through 
a  Correspondence  School.  When  He  Plays,  With  the  Music 
Editor  of  The  Tribune  Accompanying  Him  on  the  Parlor 
Organ,  He  Reveals  True  Genius. 


The  steamer  up  to  Duluth  from  Chicago  Bay  is  nearly  always  late, 
though  if  you  count  on  its  being  so  it  is  quite  likely  to  come  in  on  time. 
I  had  been  spending  the  day  with  Heinrich  Hoevel  in  Bipe  and 
Antler  camp  at  Thorson’s  harbor  and  had  made  arrangements  with  the 
Eliason  boys  to  come  after  me  in  their  gasoline  boat  in  time  tO'  get  me  back 
for  the  steamer.  The  Eliasons  are  the  principal  residents  of  Chicago  Bay,  or 
Hovland,  as  the  postoffice  is  called.  It  is  a  tiny  fishing  village  pretty  near 
the  northeastern  tip  of  Cook  county.  A  few  miles  further  northeast  is  Grand 
Portage  where  the  Pigeon  river  flows  into  Lake  Superior,  and  the  Pigeon 
river  marks  the  Canadian  boundary. 

The  Eliasons  have  a  painted  fra,me  house  with  regular  clapboards  and  I’cd 
trimmings,  which  is  rare  enough  on  the  north  shore  to  mark  its  occupants 
as  influential  people,  even  if  you  do  not  meet  them  personally.  You  would 
also  realize  this  if  you  met  them  personally  and  did  not  see  the  house.  So, 
you  see,  there’s  no  getting  away  from  it. 

Two  of  the  Eliasons  came  up  to  Thorson’s  harbor  about  8  in  the 
evening,  the  steamer  being  due  at  b,  and  Chicago  Bay  being  three  miles  away. 
AVe  got  back  there  at  8:30,  with  half  an  hour  to  spare. 

The  gasoline  engine  has  worked  as  remarkable  an  evolution  in  marine 
affairs  as  it  has  in  land  affairs,  and  is  an  especial  blessing  to  Tongshore 
fishermen.  ’ 

‘‘I  suppose  you  used  to  do  all  this  businessf  in  a  sailboat,’’  I  say  to  Emii 
Eliason,  as  I  sit  down  beside  him  forward  where  an  occasional  extra  big 
Yoller  will  splash  me  with  a  stimulating  shower  of  cold  spray,  and  he  turns 
around  between  two  waves  and  shoots  her  head  out  of  the  bay  into  the 
moon-flooded  lake. 

‘‘Sailboats  or  rowing  skiffs,”  says  Emil;  “would  you  mind  moving  over 
a  little?  I  can  steer  better.  Or  maybe  you’d  better  sit  aft;  you’ll  get  wet 
up  here.” 

After  ascertaining  that  Emil  is  really  solicitous  of  my  welfare  and  not 
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tiyilig  to  get  rid  of  me,  I  remain  where  I  am  and  insist  on  continuing  the 
conversation,  wdiich  shows  symptoms  of  coma  if  not  death.  Your  Norse  Usher 
boy  is  anything  but  loquacious  unless  he  knows  you  well,  and  it^s  hard  to 
get  acquainted  during  a  three-mdle  voyage  in  a  gasoline  boat. 

‘^You  couldn’t  make  much  way  in  a  sailboat  tonight,”  I  persist;  “there 
isn’t  any  wind  to  amount  to  anything;  this  is  just  a  dead  swell.  i3ut  it 
shows  there  must  have  been  a  stiff  breeze  somewhere.” 

“Sure,”  replies  Emil,  with  a  little  more  warmth.  I  feel  that  my  bluff 
is  working,  and  that  if  I  can  only  make  him  believe  I  know  something  about 
sailing.  I’ll  have  him  where  I  want  him.  I  experiment  a  little  with  “port” 
and  “starboard,”  “fore”  and  “aft,”  and  am  just  about  to  “shiver  my 
timbers”  or  “blast  my  tarry  top  lights”  when  he  speaks  again,  and  I  realize 
I  have  won  the  pot  with  a  bob-tailed  flush.  Never  mind  the  mixed  metaphors; 
just  listen  to  Emil: 

“You  see,”  said  Emil,  in  a  tone  entirely  free  from  the  shyness  that  had 
seemed  almost  like  sulkiness,  and  speaking  at  last  as  man  to  man,  “we  get  a  lot 
of  this  dead  swell  up  here,  sometimes  when  there  ain’t  been  a  bit  of  wind  all 
day.  Lake  Superior  is  so  big  that  a  storm  may  blow  Itself  out  way  over  on 
the  south  shore  and  never  get  here  at  all.  But,  all  of  a  sudden,  sometimes, 
when  the  lake  is  as  smooth  as  glass,  these  big  swells  will  begin  to  roll  on 
account  of  the  start  they  got  70  or  80  miles  away. 

“I  don’t  remember  much  about  the  sailboat  days  myself,  for  when  they 
used  them  I  was  too  young  to  fish.  But  I’ve  heard  father  tell  about  them. 
You  know,  with  the  gasoline  boat,  we  can  tell  almost  to  the  minute  how  long 
it  ’ll  take  us  to  go  out  and  get  the  nets.  But  in  the  sailing  days,  you  couldn 't 
figure  at  all. 

“Sometimes  there ’d  be  too  much  wind  and  sometimes  not  enough.  They’d 
go  way  out  for  the  nets  in  a  good  wind  and  it  would  die  down  so  they’d 
have  to  row  back,  or  shift  so  as  to  make  it  a  hard,  long  job  to  beat  against  it. 
Rowing  a  big  fishboat  seven  or  eight  miles  ain’t  no  joke,  especially  when  it’s 
30  below  zero.” 

“It  never  gets  so  cold  as  that  before  navigation  closes,  does  it?”  I  said. 

Emil  laughs.  “Navigation  don’t  close  up  here  until  way  into  Eebruary, 
sometimes,”  he  says,  “and  never  until  long  after  New  Year’s.  Why,  the 
America,  that  steamer  you’re  going  up  on  tonight,  comes  along  the  shore  untii 
Christmas,  sometimes,  and  smaller  boats  come  down  from  Duluth  to  get  the 
fish  until  Washington ’s  birthday  or  after.  One  of  them  got  caught  in  the  ice 
one  winter  more  than  a  mile  off  shore  and  they  had  to  cut  a  channel  witn 
saws  and  axes  to  get  her  in  where  she  wouldn’t  smash.  I  helped.” 

I  had  noticed  Emil’s  hands  when  I  took  my  seat,  and  now  I  glanced  at 
them  again.  They  were  forking  hands,  red,  knotty  and  calloused,  yet  slender 
and  with  long,  artistic  fingers;  a  curious  and  unusual  combination. 

“How  do  you  manage  to  wear  thick  enough  gloves  to  keep  your  hands 
warm  and  yet  be  able  to  handle  boats  and  nets  in  the  winter?”  I  ask. 

“We  wear  a  sort  of  canvas  glove  and  take  two  or  three  pairs,”  is  the 
loply.  “When  one  pair  gets  frozen  stiff  we  take  them  off,  stick  them  in  cold 
uater  to  thaw  them  out  and  put  on  another  pair.” 

'  “Which  you  have  taken  out  of  cold  water?”  I  suggest. 

“iSure, ”  says  Emil  again,  in  his  matter-of-fact  way.  “Why,  sometimes 
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we  have  to  go  out  when  it’s  30  below  to  save  the  nets  in  a  big  blow,  and  / 
we  take  turns  lying  all  night  over  the  edge  o^  the  boat  hanging  onto  the  net 
ropes  up  to  our  elbows  in  the  water.” 

That’s  a  pretty  cold  job,”  I  remark  bromidically. 

^‘Sure,”  says  Emil  once  more,  “but  it’s  all  in  the  game  and  I  like  it 
better  than  steamboating.  It’s  more  independent.  I  hired  out  once  on  a 
freighter  from  Duluth.  We  took  a  load  of  ore  down  to  Ashtabula  and  brought 
back  a  load  of  coal.  I  quit  when  we  got  up  to  Duluth  and  came  down  here 
again.  I  thought  I  was  going  sailing,  but  it  was  more  like  working  in  a 
jnachine  shop.” 

We  were  off  Chicago  bay  now  and  Emil  put  the  wheel  over  and  we 
swerved  to  port.  The  west  point  of  the  bay  is  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  dark  . 
led  rock,  30  feet  or  more  high,  and  composed  of  sharp  angled  pillars  that 
look  as  if  they  might  be  basaltic.  On  top  of  the  outermost  i^illar,  one  of 
whose  corners  forms  the  end  of  the  point,  stands  a  large  white  pine,  one  of 
the  few  of  its  kind  left  in  this  cut-over,  burned-over  country.  It  is  so 
beautiful  and  so  strikingly  located  that  one  who  knew  not  might  think  it 
had  been  left  as  an  ornament,  but  it  wasn’t;  it  was  simply  fortunate  enough 
to  grow  where  no  lumberjack  could  get  at  it. 

“See  that  pine?”  asked  Emil,  pointing.  “I’ve  seen  the  wind  in  winter 
send  the  spray  clean  up  that  rock  and  over  the  top  of  that  tree,  so  it  was 
just  like  a  tree  of  ice  growing  on  an  iceberg.  Gee,  but  it  looked  pretty  when 
the  sun  came  out.” 

We  slowed  up  at  the  little  dock  and  Emil  and  his  brother,  who  had  been 
running  the  engine  and,  like  the  duchess  in  the  story,  taking  no  part  in  the 
conversation,  leaped  out  to  hold  the  boat  so  that  I  could  alight  from  her 
unsteady  side  onto  the  log  wharf. 

‘‘You’d  better  come  up  to  the  house,”  said  my  new  friend,  “the  steamer 
ain’t  due  for  half  an  hour  and  it  may  be  two  hours  before  she  gets  in.  1 
don ’t  see  her  lights  yet.  ’  ’ 

“There’s  some  kind  of  light  way  out  there,”  I  said,  pointing  to  the 
northeast. 

“That’s  the  big  flashlight  on  Rocfc  of  Ages  at  the  south  end  of  isle 
Koval,”  said  Emil.  “It’s  nearly  40  miles  away.  Sometimes  thev  can  see  it 
at  Grand  Marais,  60  miles  off.  It’s  one  of  the  biggest  lights  on  the  lake.  The 
steamer’s  on  this  side  of  it  all  right,  but  you  can’t  see  her  lights  very  far. 
Besides,  she  keeps  so  close  in  shore  that  the  points  hide  her.” 

We  go  up  to  the  house,  which  seems  overheated  and  stuffy  after  the 
moonlit  coolness  of  the  lake.  But  it  is  warmed  to  a  very  pleasant,  degree  by 
Norse  hospitality,  than  which  there  is  no  better  kind  in  the  world.  I  am 
introduced  to  the  family  and  one  of  the  women  folk  brings  me  a  cup  of  strong, 
hot  coffee. 

Conversation  flags  a  little  after  the  coffee,  and  to  make  it  go  again  I 
glance  at  a  violin  lying  on  the  parlor  organ  and  ask:  “Who’s  the  tiddler?” 

There  is  a  general  glance  at  Emil,  who  would  blush  if  a  blush  would  show 
on  his  rosy  cheek,  and  replies,  diffidently:  “Oh,  I  play  a  little,  but  I  ain’t  in 
very  good  shape  now.”  He  holds  out  his  slender  calloused  hands  and  adds, 
“fishing  and  fiddling  don’t  go  together  so  very  good.” 

“Won’t  you  play  something  for  me?”  I  ask. 
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Nothing  is  further  from  Emil’s  intention  than  to  play  something  for  me, 
but  urged  not  only  by  me,  but  by  his  combined  family,  who  are  evidently 
proud  of  him,  he  consents,  though  protesting  that  there’s  no  one  there  to 
play  the  organ,  and  ‘‘a  violin  don’t  sound  so  very  good  by  itself.” 

‘^Pick  out  something  that  isn’t  too  hard,  and  I’ll  i3lay  the  organ,”  I  say. 

‘‘There,  now,  Emil,”  comes  the  family  chorus,  “that’ll  be  fine.” 

Emil  and  I  take  the  center  of  the  stage,  though  a  younger  brother  is 
included  among  the  performers  to  hold  a  kerosene  lamp  where  it  will  shine  on 
the  music.  I  strike  the  fifths  for  Emil  to  tune  the  fiddle,  and  secretly  feel 
that  if  that  instrument  is  not  in  better  tune  than  the  organ,  the  concert  will 
hardly  be  an  artistic  success. 

Emil  tunes  up,  with  surprising  swiftness,  produces  Mendelssohn’s  “Spring 
Song  ”  and  we  go  to  it.  Emil  plays  so  unexpectedly  well,  in  spite  of  calloused 
hands,  that  the  discordant  organ  is  almost  forgotten,  especially  as  I  am  careful 
not  to  use  the  swell  and  to  push  back  all  the  loud  stops.  When  we  finish^  I 
ask  him  from  whom  he  took  his  lessons  in  this  remote  little  village. 

“I  never  had  no  regular  teacher,  as  you  might  say,”  he  replies.  “I  took 
a  correspondence  course  last  winter  and  sort  of  picked  it  up  from  that.” 

“Shades  of  Eduard  Grieg!”  I  say  to  myself,  for  here  is  a  Norwegian 
genius,  indeed.  Technically  limited  and  lacking  the  finer  graces  of  time  and 
pitch,  Emil  Eliason’s  fiddle  has  something  to  say  for  itself  and  its  fair-haired 
owner.  He  feels,  and  he  has  instincts,  something  that  no  contact  with 
teachers  (to  say  nothing  of  the  correspondence  method),  can  ever  inculcate, 
though  they  may  develop  it  if  it  already  exists. 

We  go  through  Emil’s  repertoire,  which  includes  a  Bohm  Canzonetta,  a 
Drdla  Serenade  and,  of  course,  the  Dvorak  Humor eske.  We  even  tackle  Kali’s 
Cavatina,  which  Emil  reads  at  sight  and  puts  the  real  stulf  into,  though  the 
syncopations  of  the  finale  trip  him  up  a  little  now  and  then. 

Then  the  steamer  whistles  and  we  find,  to  our  astonishment,  that  th^ 
concert  has  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half.  Waiting  for  a  belated  steamer  is  apt 
to  be  monotonous,  but  not  if  you  can  play  accompaniments  on  a  parlor  organ 
for  a  correspondence  school  violinist  who  is  a  Norseman,  and  has  the  gift 
of  song. 
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GRAND  MARAIS 

A  HARBOR  OF  DESTINY 


You  Can  Telephone  Miinneapolis,  or  Even  New  York  or  San  Francisco  lor  That  Mat> 
ter,  From  the  Foot  of  a  Forest  Tree  in  the  Woods  Around  Grand  Marais,  by 
Using  Forest  Ranger  Pat  Bayle’s  Field  Telephone.  With  It  He  Can 
Tap  the  Wires  at  Any  Point — Y^our  Fresh  Trout  Probably 
Comes  From  the  Port  of  Grand  Marais — Here’s  Another 
Interesting  Point:  There  Are  No  U.  S.  Lighthouse 
Tenders  Located  on  Lake  Superior. 


Grand  MARAIS  is  the  only  real  harbor  on  the  north  shore  between  Two 
Harbors,  Minn.,  and  Fort  William,  Ontario. 

There  is  a  deep  natural  bay  here,  two  of  them  in  fact,  though  only 
the  west  one  is  used  for  harbor  purposes.  Points  of  rock  come  near  enough  to¬ 
gether  to  make  a  pretty  good  natural  harbor,  but  Uncle  Sam  has  improved  it  by 
building  a  breakwater  from  each  point,  leaving  a  narrow  passage  for  boats 
with  a  steady  white  light  on  the  east  side  and  a  revolving  red  light  on  the 
west. 


The  red  light  is  out  of  order  just  now,  and  she  doesn’t  revolve.  There 
is  also  something  the  matter  with  the  gas  tank — it  may  be  exhausted — so  Jim 
Wood,  lighthouse  tender,  hangs  a  red  lantern  in  the  top  of  the  tower  every 
evening  and  it  does  very  well  until  the  government  lighthouse  tender  can  get 
here  to  refill  the  tank  and  tinker  the  revolving  machinery.  Many  of  the  lesser 
lights  and  thousands  of  the  channel  buoys  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  operated 
by  gas.  They  are  filled  v/hen  navigation  opens  in  the  spring  and  some  of 
the  larger  ones  burn,  without  further  attention,  for  five  or  six  months. 

Speaking  of  lighthouse  tenders,  it  is  one  of  Uncle  Sam’s  odd  arrangements 
not  to  have  a  single  tender  in  Lake  Superior,  the  largest  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
There  is  a  station  at  Buffalo  to  supply  Lake  Erie,  a  station  at  Milwaukee  to 
take  care  of  Lake  Michigan,  an,d  one  at  Detroit  which  has  to  look  after  the 
Detroit  river,  Lake  St.  Claire,  the  St.  Claire  river.  Lake  Huron,  St.  Mary 
river  and  Lake  Superior. 

This  seems  a  ridiculously  uneven  division  of  labor,  but  LTncle  Sam 's  mills 
grind  slowly,  and  for  many  years  before  the  iron  was  discovered  or  the  grain 
fields  of  the  Northwest  developed,  Lake  Superior  navigation  was  inconsiderable 
and  the  lighthouses  comparatively  few.  Now  Lake  Superior  is  as  busy  as  any 
of  them,  but  Uncle  Sam  hasn’t  yet  got  around  to  giving  them  a  lighthouse 
tender.  He  has  a  supply  depot  at  Duluth,  but  no  boat,  and  the  Superior  lights 
have  to  wait  for  the  Marigold  to  come  up  from  the  lower  lakes  to  get  their 
supplies. 
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The  Grand  Marais  lights  are  not  very  important,  so  they  are  of  rather 
low  magnitude.  I  don’t  think  that’s  the  right  word,  but  it  serves  the  purpose, 
and  a  term  that  is  good  enough  for  the  stars  ought  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
lighthouse. 

By  ^^not  very  important”  is  meant  that  they  serve  only  to  mark  the 
entrance  to  the  little  harbor  and  as  a  guide  to  long  shore  boats.  The  white 
light  would  be  visible,  perhaps,  20  miles  out.  From  the  harbor  entrance  at 
Grand  Marais,  on  a  clear  night,  may  be  seen  the  Kock  of  Ages  light  at  Isle 
Royal,  over  60  miles  away,  and  sometimes  a  glimpse  may  be  caught  of  the 
Apostle  Island  light  on  Outer  Island,  70  miles  over  cn  the  south  shore.  But 
these  powerful  lights  are  needed  by  the  big  steamers  going  to  and  from  Port 
Arthur  and  around  Keewenaw  Point  in  Northern  Michigan,  and  have  to  be 
visible  for  great  distances. 

The  dock  inside  the  Grand  Marais  harbor  is  a  busy  little  iDlace,  for  it 
receives  freight  not  only  for  Grand  Marais,  but  for  all  the  back  country  of 
Cook  county,  the  wildest  region  in  Minnesota.  There  are  no  railroads  yet 
nearer  than  the  old  Alger  logging  road  at  Kramer,  and  though  there  is  a  new 
automobile  road  which  the  state  and  county  are  buildingi  through  Pigeon  river, 
where  it  will  be  met  this  fall  by  a  similar  Canadian  road  from  Port  Arthur, 
there  is  no  freight  transportation  by  land. 

Back  in  the  rocky  interior  of  Cook  county,  watered  by  innumerable  streams 
and  lakes  that  make  it  a  paradise  for  canoe  trips  unequaled  in  the  world,  is 
much  fertile  country  which  is  being  rapidly  settled  by  farmers.  Every  new 
farmer  means  another  tributary  to  Grand  Marais  and  this  little  town,  seem¬ 
ingly  so  rem.ote,  is  a  point  of  future  destiny  and  is  growing  busier  and  busier 
every  year. 

The  exports  from  Grand  Marais  are  a  little  lumber  and  tons  and  tons  of 
fish.  The  fresh  lake  trout  you  serve  on  your  table  next  January  may  have 
come  from  Grand  Marais  by  one  of  the  Booth  steamers  that  has  fought  its 
stalwart  way  from  Duluth  against  freezing  gales  and  through  tloes  of  danger¬ 
ous  ice  in  order  to  pass  between  the  white  and  red  lights  of  the  breakwater 
and  reach  the  wharf.  If,  when  you  are  eating  it,  you  refuse  to  sympathize 
with  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Booth  steamer,  at  least  send  a  friendly 
thought  to  the  fishermen  who  have,  perhaps,  spent  some  long  night  when  you 
were  curled  up  in  a  warm  bed,  out  in  the  pitiless  lake,  the  thermometer  30 
below  zero,  the  wind  blowing  40  miles  an  hour  and  every  breaker  covering 
them  with  a  spray  that  freezes  solid  as  soon  as  it  touches  them. 

That ’s  the  industry  of  Grand  Marais  in  the  winter  time,  and  I  take  back 
what  I  said  about  its  lighthouses  being  ”not  very  important.”  The  gasoline 
boat  of  one  north  shore  fisherman  means  more  to  him  than  a  600-foot  freighter 
does  to  the  steel  trust,  and  the  little  light  which  can  guide  the  former  to 
safety  is  surely  of  at  least  the  same  importance  as  the  big  light  that  shows 
the  freighter  the  way  around  Keewenaw  Point  or  keeps  it  off  the  reefs  of 
.Stnnnard  rock. 

Grand  Marais  is  built  on  the  coarse  red  gravel  of  the  Lake  Superior  shore, 
and  doubtless  the  part  upon  which  the  business  portion  of  the  town  now  stands 
was  once  a  part  of  the  lake  itself,  the  gravel  having  been  washed  up  during 
the  past  few  million  years.  Back  of  the  town  is  the  original  rocky  shore,  and 
pai't  wav  up  this  slope  arc  many  beautiful  hoincs,  a  modern  high  school  and 
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the  court  house,  as  fine  a  public  building  of  its  size  as  can  be  found  in  the 
state;  for  Grand  Marais  is  the  county  seat  of  Cook  county. 

Behind  the  town  the  burned-over  hills,  carpeted  with  pink  fire  weed,  rise 
hundreds  of  feet  to  the  plateau,  if  that  can  be  called  a  plateau  which  reveals 
itself  from  the  top  as  a  region  of  more  and  even  higher  hills,  tangled  wilder¬ 
nesses  of  impassable  second  growth^  occasional  little  valleys  with  bountiful 
crops  growing  around  some  settler’s  buildings  and  drained  by  wonderful  lakes 
and  madly  chattering  streams,  tumbling  down  to  Lake  Superior. 

All  this  region  is  now  being  rapidly  threaded  by  some  of  the  best  roads 
in  the  state,  and  these  northern  highways  are  becoming  one  of  the  wonders 
of  Minnesota.  As  one  man  on  the  boat  coming  down  said:  ^‘The  further 
north  from  Duluth  you  go, , the  better  the  roads  are.” 

Eight  down  on  the  shore  of  Grand  Marais,  hard  by  the  busy  little  wharf 
and  so  near  the  water  that  it  is  sprayed  when  the  wind  rises,  stands',  the  office 
of  Pat  Bayle,  forest  ranger.  Pat  turned  the  key  of  his  neat  little  establish¬ 
ment  over  to  me  in  order  that  I  might  have  a  quiet  place  to  pound  the 
typewriter.  There  is  no  sound  here  save  the  rhythmic,  indescribable  recurrence 
of  the  gentle  surf  on  the  stones  outside  the  window;  for  there  is  quite  a  sea 
running  outside  the  breakwater,  and  a  big  sea  outside  means  a  pleasant  little 
one  to  sing  along  the  protected  beach  inside. 

The  forestry  office,  though  very  quiet,  is  too  interesting  to  a  novice  to 
permit  immediate  industry.  Here  is  a  telephone  which  connects  with  remote 
and  solitary  stations  deep  in  the  heart  of  Cook  county,  where  the  patrolmen 
may  report  to  their  chief,  Mr.  Bayle,  or  send  in  an  alarm  in  case  of  forest  fire. 

Near  it  hangs  the  field  telephone  v/hich  Mr.  Bayle  carries  with  him  into 
the  woods  and  with  which  he  can  tap  the  wire  at  any  point  and  talk,  if  need 
be,  from  the  foot  of  a  tree  50  miles  from  a  settlement,  with  State  Forester 
Cox’s  office  in  the  capitol  at  St.  Paul,  or  with  New  York  or  San  Francisco, 
for  that  matter.  Paddles,  frying  pans,  axes,  wrinkled  old  coats  of  khaki  and 
other  forest  gear  are  here,  all  speaking  eloquently  of  laborious  days  and  sleep¬ 
ful  nights  on  the  outland  trails  where  thei-e  is  a  man’s  work  to  do  and  every 
foot  of  progress  and  every  bite  of  food  is  the  result  of  personal  effort,  guided 
by  experience  and  driven  by  one ’s  own  strength. 

You  may  call  up  New  York  with  a  field  telephone  from  the  foot  of  a  pine 
tree,  but  you  can  not  order  a  meal  tc  feed  your  tired  body  or  a  taxi  cab  to 
carry  it  over  the  rough  miles.  ”Do  it  yourself,”  is  the  eleventh  conimmand- 
ment  of  the  woods,  ^‘or  lie  down  and  let  the  wolves  pick  your  bones.” 

Pat  Bayle  interrupts  me  at  this  point  to  say  that  he  is  sorry,  but  he  has 
got  to  use  his  own  desk  for  just  a  minute.  This  is  inconsiderate  of  Pat,  for 
1  haven’t  been  usurping  his  quarters  for  much  more  than  an  hour,  but  I  don’t 
care  to  argue  with  a  bronzed,  alertlv  vital,  six-foot  forest  ranger. 

There’s  a  big  fish  boat  coming  in  around  the  light  anyway,  so  I  guess 
I’ll  go  over  to  the  dock  and  watch  them  unload  the  fresh  water  herring. 
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CHIPPEWA  CITY 

GETTING  LOST  IN  THE  BIG  WOODS 


To  Get  Lost  in  the  Woods  of  Northei’n  Minnesota  Is  a  Serious  Matter.  If  You  Do 
Get  Lost  the  First  Thing:  Necessary  Is  to  Keep  Your  Head.  If  You  Lose  It 
You  Are  Sure  to  Wander  in  a  Circle  and  May  Die  of  Starvation — The 
Sun  Is  an  Infallible  Guide — If  Obstructed.  Find  a  Stream  and 
Follow  It,  for  all  Rivers  There  Enter  Into  Lake  Superior — 

Two  Old  Chippewa  Indians  and  a  Forest  Rang-er 
Relate  Experiences  of  Persons  Lost 
in  the  Woods. 


PAT  BAYLE,  state  forest  ranger  at  Grand  Marais,  brought  me  over  the 
old  Hudson  Bay  trail  from  Grand  Marais  to  Chippewa  City. 

This  sounds  far  more  adventurous  than  it  really  is,  for  it  means  simply 
a  mile  walk  along  the  splendid  automobile  road  that  follows  this  ancient  trail 
pretty  closely  from  Duluth  to  Port  Arthur.  If  you  like,  you  can  still  trace 
it  northward  clear  to  Hudson  bay  and  southward  to  St.  Louis;  but  the  Hudson 
Bay  company’s  fur  trappers  would  never  recognize  it  today.  They  could 
follow  it  when  it  was  a  narrow  overgrown  path  through  the  wilderness,  but 
they  would  doubtless  get  confused  now  when  it  becomes  the  main  business 
street  of  a  big  city,  as  it  often  does. 

Chippewa  City  is  a  hamlet  of  little  houses  inhabited  by  Chippewa  Indians. 
The  chief  of  the  community  is  Joe  Caribou,  a  tremendously  big,  brown  man 
with  a  hand  like  a  sledge  and  a  face  like  a  hewn  image  on  a  totem  pole. 
Another  prominent  resident  of  Chippewa  City  is  Jim  Morrison,  also  a  full 
blooded  Chippewa,  in  spite  of  his  name,  and  a  famous  woodsman  and  trapper 
who  has  spent  forty-odd  winters  in  the  woods  and  who  sold  his  furs  at  Grand 
Portage,  30  miles  down  the  lake,  before  there  was  even  a  trading  post  at 
Grand  Marais. 

Bayle  and  I  hiked  over  to  Chippewa  City  yesterday  afternoon  along  the 
red  road,  through  the  varying  greens  of  poplar,  birch  and  spruce,  and  came 
suddenly,  as  we  entered  the  edge  of  this  tiny  town,  onto  one  of  these  sw^eep 
ing,  limitless,  ultramarine  vistas  of  Lake  Superior  which  are  always  taking 
your  breath  away  along  the  shores  of  this  sublime  body  of  water. 

We  were  in  great  luck.  Jim  Morrison  not  only  was  in  town,  but  was  in 
the  very  act  of  calling  upon  Chief  Caribou;  so  we  killed  two  birds  with  one 
stone;  or  scalped  two  Indians  with  one  tomahawk,  to  use  a  more  approjjriate 
figure. 

The  giant  chief  and  the  famous  trapper  were  sitting  in  the  sun  in  front 
of  the  tribal  palace  of  whitewashed  logs,  dad  in  cheap  and  rathe/ seedy  habili¬ 
ments  of  the  pale  face,  smoking  pipes  and  admiring  the  chief’s  potato  patch, 
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ill  which  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal  was  killing  bugs.  They  greeted  Bayle 
cordially  and  me  politely,  and  we  sat  down  alongside  of  them  on  a  sort  of 
board  ledge  which  covered  the  banking  of  sawdust  around  the  cabin. 

Before  us  was  a  small  plateau  of  waterworn  red  gravel  sparsely  covered 
with  grass,  at  the  right  was  the  potato  patch,  really  worthy  of  admiration 
as  it  was  flourishingly  bravely  in  the  same  red  gravel,  and  in  front  v/as  the 
dark  blue  lake,  ridged  with  whitecaps  to  the  horizon  and  sparkling  for  miles 
under  the  bright  sun. 

Bayle  is  an  old  friend  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chippewa  City.  They  like 
him  for  his  owm  sake,  they  know  he  is  a  friend  of  their  friend,  the  forest,  and 
he  often  employs  them  when  he  has  an  emergency  trip  to  make  into  the  back 
country  to  quell  a  forest  fire.  Our  short-sighted  state  does  not  give  the  rangers 
enough  patrolmen  to  cover  their  districts  adequately  and  if  the  few  they  have 
happen  to  be  afield  when  a  call  comes  they  must  turn  to  the  Indians  for 
canoe  wmrk  and  as  temporary  assistants  in  saving  what  forests  are  still  left. 

Any  friend  of  Bayle ’s  was  also  a  friend  of  the  prominent  citizens  of 
Chippewm  City,  so  in  five  minutes  barriers  were  broken  that  alone  I  could  not 
have  removed  for  a  much  longer  time,  if  at  all; 

The  talk  turned  on  the  old  days  of  trapping,  when  this  north  country  was 
rich  in  many  varieties  of  fur  and  a  winter’s  v/ork  meant  hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  mink,  fox,  beaver,  otter,  bear  and  other  peltry.  Chief  Caribou’s 
conversation  was  a  combination  of  almost  unintelligible  pidgin  English  and 
stoical  stolidity,  the  latter  being  due  either  to  royal  dignity  or  to  plain 
stupidity,  though  which  I  was  unable  to  decide.  Jim  Morrison  was  Indian 
enough  in  all  conscience,  but  compared  to  the  chief  his  detached  mutterings 
and  infrequent  chuckles  seemed  positively  chatty,  not  to  say  vivacious. 

Presently  something  brought  up  the  subject  of  getting  lost  in  the  big 
wmods,  and  I  got  a  story  from  each  of  my  three  companions,  to  all  of  whom 
the  woods  have  been  a  life-long  workshop  and  playground,  and  to  whom 
similar  trails  in  the  forest  or  apparently  identical  points  jutting  out  into 
desolate,  remote  lakes,  are  as  distinctive  as  the  corners  of  Fifth  street  and 
Sixth  street  are  to  Minneapolitans  going  up  Nicollet  avenue.  These  men 
might  get  lost  on  Nicollet  avenue,  but  never  in  the  north  woods. 

The  chief’s  story  was  of  two  tenderfeet  who  came  up  into  this  country 
on  a  w’inter  hunt  and  went  into  the  woods  with  a  competent  guide.  The  snow 
was  two  or  three  feet  deep  and  the  weighted  branches  hung  so  low  as  to  make 
the  forest  difficult  to  penetrate,  and  even  the  trails  almost  impassable.  Theii’ 
guide  was  obliged  to  return  to  town  for  some  supplies,  to  be  gone  two  days. 
When  he  returned  he  found  a  cold,  deserted  camp.  He  tried  alone  for  a  time 
to  find  the  two  hunters,  but  the  falling  snow  had  filled  up  every  track  and 
he  sought  in  vain.  He  then  alarmed  the  nearest  town  and  all  the  available 
men  turned  out  on  the  life-and-death  search. 

In  eight  days  they  found  the  lost  tenderfeet,  almost  dead  from  cold  and 
weak  with  hunger.  They  had  left  camp  for  a  short  hunt,  become  confused 
by  the  thickly  falling  snow,  there  was  no  sun  and  they  did  not  know  the 
secret  of  laying  a  course  without  it  so  they  had  wandered  around  in  a  big 
circle  until  they  were  exhausted.  I  have  not  attempted  to  reproduce  the 
chief’s  appalling  dialect,  but  here  is  an  imperfect  specimen: 

‘‘Dey  get  noting  eat  but  un  porkypine,  two  rabbit  and  partridge;  dey 
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aliiios’  damiieai  die.’’  (This  sentence  should  be  muttered  very  low  in  a  sort 
of  blended,  gutteral  bs^j  and  should  be  rehearsed  in  secret  before  practicing  it 
on  an  audience.) 

Jim’s  story  was  about  Adolph  Carlson,  “dat  feller  dat  has  gold  mine  up 
on  Mac^arlane  lake,”  and  is  a  resident  of  the  north  country,  but,  I  gathered, 
a  bit  lacking  in  gray  matter.  He  was  over  east  of  Greenwood  lake  one  time 
and  started  west  for  Grand  Marais.  He  got  mixed  up  in  the  woods,  lost  his 
head  completely,  and  though  it  afterward  proved  that  he  had  actually  crossed 
a  highroad  three  times  in  his  wanderings  and  forded  both  the  North  and  South 
Brule  rivers,  he  finally  came  out,  more  nearly  dead  than  alive,  at  Cascade,  10 
miles  west  of  his  destination. 

The  best  story  of  the  three  was  the  one  Bayle  told. 

”  During  the  summer  of  1918,”  he  said,  with  the  crisp,  concise  directness 
that  comes  to  an  intelligent  man  who  has  plenty  of  opportunities  to  think  in 
solitude  and  few  opportunities  to  talk  too  much,  “1  was  taking  a  canoe,  a 
skiff  and  four  men  to  work  on  a  forest  service  cabin  up  on  North  lake. 
North  lake  is  on  the  Canadian  boundary  where  the  waters  begin  to  flow  west 
into  Hudson  bay  and  just  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  over  an  easy  portage, 
is  South  Lake,  where  they  flow  into  Lake  Superior.  It’s  an  old  Hudson  Bay 
portage  and  has  been  used  by  white  men  for  200  years  and  by  Indians  for  no 
one  knows  how  long, 

”We  were  going  along  Mud  lake  and  I  was  quite  a  ways  ahead  with  the 
canoe  when  I  see  something  moving  on  a  point.  I  thought  first  it  was  a.  deer, 
but  as  I  got  nearer  I  see  it  was  a  small  man.  He  was  waving  his  hands  and 
pretty  soon  he  waded  out  into  the  water  and  began  to  holler  like  a  baby. 
•I’m  lost,  I’m  lost,’  he  cried,  awful  pitiful,  and  I  paddled  over  to  him.  He 
was  the  saddest  sight  I  ever  see.  It  was  well  along  in  June  but  he  had  on  a 
sheepskin  coat,  heavy  wool  pants  and  a  big  cap.  His  face  was  .all  scratched 
and  bleeding,  and  his  clothes  were  nearly  torn  off. 

‘‘1  couldn’t  take  him  in  the  canoe,  for  it  was  loaded  so  heavy,  but  I 
told  him  the  skiff  was  cornin’  behind  the  point  and  would  pick  him  up.  He 
thought  I  was  fooling  him,  and  meant  to  desert  him,  and  he  began  to  cry  and 
sob.  I  see  he  was  clean  oft'  his  nut  with  fright  and  hunger,  so  I  stayed  by 
till  the  skiff  came  along.  They  took  him  in  and  we  fed  him  at  the  next 
portage.  He  was  in  a  terrible  shape,  and  I  had  to  make  him  stop  eating  for 
fear  he  would  founder  himself  or  something;  I  never  see  a  man  so  hungry. 

‘MIe  was  a  little  Cockney  Englishman  who  had  been  shipped  in  ^from 
Port  Arthur  to  the  Pigeon  Eiver  company’s  lumber  camp  as  a  driver.  They 
didn’t  need  no  drivers,  so  they  turned  him  off  and  he  started  with  two  other 
fellows  across  country  to  some  place  on  the  shore  of  Superior.  He  got  behind 
one  day,  turned  off  on  the  wrong  skidding  road  and  had  been  wandering 
through  the  brush  for  four  days  without  a  bite  to  eat,  when  he  came  out  on 
the  shore  of  Mud  lake  and  saw  m.y  canoe. 

^‘When  people  get  turned  around  in  the  woods,  and  especially  when  they 
get  tired  and  hungry,  they  lose  their  heads  with  fright  and  go  kind  of  dippy. 
We  kept  this  poor  little  chap  along  with  us  for  a  week,  and. though  he  wanted 
to  I  wouldn’t  let  him  do  no  work  till  he  got  strong  again  and  rested  up.  We 
took  up  a  little  collection  from  the  spare  change  we  had  and  finally  got  him  a 
job  at  a  mill. 

‘Mt  was  just  the  purest  luck  that  we  found  him,  and  there  are  lots  of 
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inexperienced,  ignorant  chaps  who  go  into  these  woods,  get  mixed  np  and  never 
get  out  at  all.  They  find  bodies  or  skeletons  once  in  a  while  to  tell  the  story, 
and  that’s  all. 

‘‘The  main  thing  when  you  get  mixed  np  in  the  woods  is  to  keep  your 
head  and  not  get  into  a  panic.  If  the  sun  is  out,  look  at  the  time  of  day 
and  the  sun  will  tell  you  your  direction.  If  there  is  no  sun,  keep  your  eye 
on  some  landmark  way  ahead  and  be  sure  you  don’t  go  in  a  circle.  If  you’re 
in  this  part  of  the  country  remember  that  all  the  streams  flow  into  Lake 
Superior  and  follow  one  down  to  the  shore. 

“The  best  thing  of  all  is  not  to  venture  far  into  strange  woods  alone. 
Take  someone  along  the  first  time  who  knows  the  dope,  and  keep  your  eye 
jieeled  all  the  time. 

“The  people  most  apt  to  get  lost  in  the  woods  are  the  ones  that  are  the 
surest  they  won’t  be.” 
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DEVIL  TRACK  LAKE 

A  FARM  THAT’S  DIFFERENT 


In  the  Heart  of  the  Northern  Minnesota  Woods  Is  a  Silver  Fox  Farm,  Where  the 
Fittle  Animals  Are  Raised  for  Breeding,  and  Bring  Immense  Prices — The 
First  14  Furs  Sold  Brought  the  Proprietor  Sp7,800 — ^A  New  York 
Woman  Paid  $30,000  for  Three  Perfectly  Matched  Silver 
Fox  Skins — The  Animals  Are  Reared  in  a  Huge 
Stockade  and  Few  of  Them  Ever  Rose 
Their  Wildness. 

IF  YOU  think  you  have  seen  all  sorts  of  crops  raised  on  every  conceivable 
kind  of  farm,  a  visit  to  Devil  Track  Lake  will  very  likely  bring  about  a 
revision  of  that  idea,  for  here  is  located  a  farm  whose  only  crop  is  foxes. 
Devil  Track  Lake  is  eight  miles  up  in  the  hills  back  of  Grand  Marais,  and 
is  reached  over  wild  red  roads  that  run  through  the  tangled  wilderness,  with 
here  and  there  a  little  clearing  where  isolated  settlers  are  gradually  developing 
the  splendid  agricultural  resources  of  this  up-country. 

The  prevalent  impression  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  state  that  Northern 
Minnesota  is  useless,  after  the  timber  is  cut  out,  for  any  purpose  except 
hunting,  fishing  and  canoeing,  is  absurdly  wrong.  All  through  these  granite 
hills  are  fertile  little  valleys  of  virgin  alluvial  soil,  brought  down  through  the 
ages  by  swift,  chattering  stream.s,  which  need  only  clearing  and  plowing  to 
bring  forth  crops  as  abundant  as  any  in  the  prairie  districts  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  state.  Great,  rich  swamps  also  abound,  needing  only  drainage  to 
make  them  blossom  with  prosperity. 

Southern  Minnesota  has  its  j)ast  and  its  present  agriculturally;  Northern 
Minnesota  has  a  future  so  big  with  promise  that  it  staggers  prophecy. 

The  Robertson  brothers,  two  vital  young  fellows  from  Tennessee,  came 
up  into  this  country  a  few  years  ago  to  hunt.  As  they  wanted  to  live  in  the 
woods  anyway,  they  decided  to  homestead  a  claim,  and  settled  on  the  bank 
of  Devil  Track  lake.  Their  plan  was  facilitated  by  just  the  right  sort  of 
mother,  for  mother  came  along  with  her  boys  to  make  a  home  for  them  in  a 
far  country.  Here  they  built  their  lodge  of  logs  and  here  began  the  fun  of 
fishing  the  numberless  lakes  and  trout  streams  and  hunting  and  trapping  in 
the  vast  forests. 

One  memorable  day  Ben  Robertson  found  a  nest  of  black  silver  foxes  deep 
in  the  woods.  There  were  three  or  four  tiny  cubs,  which  he  captured,  just 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  took  home  to  show  to  his  mother  and  brother. 
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They  made  a  little  pen  for  their  new  pets,  and  as  the  wild  and  beautiful 
creatures  grew  too  big  and  too  savage  for  playthings  they  conceived  the  iden 
of  keeping  them  until,  their  fur  reached  its  best  condition,  and  selling 
their  pelts. 

This  plan  led  naturally  to  the  thought  that  the  more  pelts  they  could  sell 
the  better,  so  they  gradually  made  less  use  of  their  guns  and  more  of  then 
traps,  and  soon  had  15  or  20  foxes  in  pens  behind  their  log  home. 

Their  aroused  interest  in  foxes  now  began  to  direct  their  reading  and 
they  discovered  that  fox  farming  was  an  exceedingly  profitable  industry  in 
Eastern  Canada  and  that  therei  was  a  big  and  long  established  fox  farm  on 
Prince  E'dward  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  iSt.  Lawrence.  So  they  decided  to  keep 
their  foxes  for  breeding  purposes,  instead  of  killing  them  for  their  pelts,  or  to 
sell  them  alive  to  other  fox  farmers,  with  whom  they  began  to  get  in  touch. 

In  the  meantime  the  people  of  the  north  shore — fishers,  trappers,  lumber 
cruisers  and  settlers — were  beginning  to  get  a  good  deal  of  entertainment 
from  the  new  idea.  Rumors  flew  all  over  the  country  that  “them  crazy 
Robertsons  from  Tennessee,  who  had  taken  a  claim,  over  on  Devil  Track  lake, 
was  tryin’  to  raise  foxes  and  sell  ’em  alive.”  Aiid  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  shore  smiled  good-naturedly  at  the  misguided  Robertsons. 

Presently  the  young  proprietors  of  the  fox  farm  sold  a  bunch  of  14 
silver  foxes  to  Eastern  buyers  for  $7,800.  Then  it  was  the  Robertsons’  turn 
to  smile  good-naturedly  at  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  shore. 

But  this  was  not  the  last  of  the  series  of  good-natured  smiles,  for  Ben 
Robertson  told  me  that  the  people  to  whom  they  sold  their  first  foxes  for 
$7,800  turned  right  around  and  resold  the  same  bunch  for  $19,000,  and  there 
was  another  smile  at  the  Robertsons. 

However,  the  Robertsons  didn’t  care — much.  They  had  made  a  financial 
discovery  almost  comparable  to  some  of  the  sensational  and  unexpected 
mineral  deposits  on  the  iron  range  further  west,  and  they  began  systematically 
to  develop  their  new  industry. 

That  was  less  than  10  years  ago,  and  today  the  Robertson  Silver  Pox 
company  is  a  flourishing  corporation,  wdth  visible  assets  of  $50,000,  no 
liabilities  and  an  assured  annual  income  of  I  don’t  know  just  how  tremendous 
a  percentage  on  its  investment.  It  is  known  and  has  dealings  with  all  the 
big  fur  raising  industries  of  this  countiy  and  Europe  and  is  one  of  the  many 
odd  romances  of  this  romantic  country,  its  farm  was  the  first  of  its  kind  i^^ 
Minnesota,  but  others  are  rapidly  springing  up  and  it  already  has  several 
competitors  to  all  of  whom  it  cheerfully  sells  breeding  foxes  for  $1,200  to 
$3,000  a  pair,  according  to  the  purity  of  their  strain. 

Ben  Robertson  brought  me  out  here  in  his  handsome  automobile  from 
Grand  Marais,  where  the  Robertson  Silver  Fox  company  has  its  head  office 
on  the  ground  floor  of  a  new  building  alongside  of  the  old  log  trading  post, 
and  equipped  with  every  modern  device,  up  to  and  including  a  pretty 
stenographer.  ' 

Turning  at  right  angles  to  the  harbor  we  began  to  climb  the  great  granite 
ridge  behind  the  town,  green  with  the  verdure  of  second-growth  poplar  and 
spruce,  but  sadly  remindful,  in  its  bristling  fringes  of  high  dead  birch  and 
pine  trees,  of  the  threatening  forest  fire  of  1910  when  the  government  sent 
the  Gopher  down  here  from  Duluth  to  lie  in  the  harbor  and  be  ready  to  rescue 
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tlio  iiiliabitants  should  dlie  llaiues  descend  aud  destroy  the  town;  which, 
lortiinatel}",  did  not  happen. 

The  road  winds  through  dense,  tangled  woods  whose  branches  almost 
brush  the  car  along  a  track  often  too  narrow  for  vehicles  to  pass  without  great 
caution.  Here  and  there  are  settlers’  houses  and  about  three  miles  out  we 
2>ass  Maple  Hill,  a  gronj)  of  fine  farm  houses  with  a  little  church  on  a  fertile 
slope  dotted  with  hardwood  timber. 

Seven  miles  out  we  turn  from  the  main  road,  soon  after  crossing  the  Devil 
Track  river  roaring  down  to  Lake  Superior,  and  the  road  becomes  two  parallel 
tracks  of  red  earth  with  grass  between  them.  A  mile  further  and  we  come 
suddenly  out  into  a  little  clearing.  A  crisp  wind  from  the  east  strikes  us, 
blowing  stiffly  across  the  surface  of  Devil  Track  lake,  covering  its  black 
waters  with  streaks  of  dazzling  white.  The  lake  lies  in  a  rugged  basin 
surrounded  by  burned-over  hills  and  the  landscape  is  wild  and  solitary  indeed, 
with  a  mournful  domination  of  high,  bare  tree  trunks,  killed  by  forest  fires 
but  left  standing  like  ghosts  aw^ay  up  to  the  high,  curving  skyline,  the  breaking 
surf  chanting  their  reiterated  requiem  on  the  rocky  shore. 

We  draw  up  to  the  back  door  of  a  log  house.  At  the  left  are  the  fox 
pens,  enclosed  in  a  huge  square  stockade  300  feet  on  each  side  and  high 
enough  to  prevent  the  liveliest  fox  from  leaping  over  to  freedom.  There  is 
a  little  building  at  one  corner  alongside  of  which,  on  the  uprights  of  tne 
stockade,  is  painted  in  irregular  black  letters  the  wmrning:  ‘^Please  do  not 
come  near  here.” 

Ben  Eobertson  observes  me  reading  this  sign  and  says:  ‘‘There  are  lots 
of  folks  who  come  here  just  out  of  curiosity,  and  w^e  can’t  have  them  looking 
around  the  stockade.  Foxes  are  wild  animals,  and  they  never  get  tame,  excejit 
in  occasional  cases.  The  least  little  thing  frightens  them  and  you  mustn't 
let  them  get  excited.  If  you  are  going  to  raise  good  foxes,  you  must  raise 
them  just  as  near  to  wdld  conditions  as  you  can. 

“I  remember  once,  before  we  knew  as  much  about  the  business  as  we  do 
nowq  we  had  a  photographer  out  here  to  take  some  pictures  for  our  advertising 
circulars.  We  put  all  the  foxes,  about  80  at  that  time,  in  one  big  pen  and  he 
went  in  with  his  camera.  He  stampeded  them  so  that  they  all  ran  into  the 
shelter  and  piled  on  top  of  each  other.  When  we  finally  got  them  out  again 
we  found  14  of  them  smothered  to  death.  That  wms  a  pretty  expensive 
photograph.  ’  ’ 

He  leads  the  way  into  the  little  corner  building,  up  a  flight  of  steej*  stairs 
aud  we  enter  a  room  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  sort  of  bay  window,  or 
observatory,  overlooking  the  interior  of  the  stockade.  The  tw^enty  or  more 
y^-ens  are  separated  by  stout  j^^Hitions  of  woven  wure,  and  in  each  enclosure 
stands  a  structure  like  a  large  dog  kennel. 

“The>e’s  a  pair  of  foxes  in  each  of  those  kennels,”  says  Mr.  Eobertson. 
‘‘Foxes  mate  for  life,  though  we  sometimes  have  to  divorce  them  and  marry 
them  over  again  if  we  hapi^en  to  choose  mates  that  are  not  congenial.  They 
mate  along  the  first  of  the  year,  but  from  the  first  of  December  on  we  allow’ 
lio  one  to  come  near  the  stockade  and  we  keej)  away  from  it  ourselves  .lust  as 
much  as  we  can. 

‘‘You  w'ould  think  that  breeding  tliem  in  captivity  year  after  year  w’ould 
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make  them  tame,  as  it  does  deer  and  even  bear.  But  the  proportion  of  wild 
oaes  is  always  about  the  same,  even  after  many  generations.” 

Through  the  windows  of  the  observatory  we  can  see,  here  and  there,  a 
furtive,  alert,  nervous  form  watching  us  foxily  from  behind  a  kennel,  with 
bushy  tail  and  sharp,  intelligent  face.  There  is  no  indication  of  friendliness 
and  the  impression  of  restraint  given  by  the  sight  of  these  forest  creatures 
slinking  behind  wire  confines  is,  in  spite  of  its  keen  and  unusual  interest, 
rather  painful  and  unpleasant. 

Mr.  Eobertson  talks  a  good  deal  of  prices,  none  of  which  makes  any 
lasting  impression  save  that  of  the  New  York  woman  who  paid  $30,000  for  a 
set  of  furs  made  from  three  perfectly  matched  silver  fox  skins. 

^‘She  would  have  been  just  as  warm,  or  warmer,”  says  Mr.  Eobertson, 
“in  a  good  mackinaw  coat  that  would  have  cost  her  $6;  but  rich  people  lik*  to 
wear  something  that  poor  people  can’t  buy,  and  if  they  want  to  do  that  sort 
of  thing  I’m  sure  we  haven’t  any  kick  coming.  ‘ 

“It’s  a  queer  thing,  though,  ain’t  it,  to  think  of  a  skin  of  a  little  silver 
fox  going  clear  from  these  north  woods  to  lie  around  the  neck  of  a  million¬ 
aire’s  wife  on  Fifth  avenue,  and  the  price  going  from  the  $2,500  we  get,  up  to 
$30,000  for  three  skins  to  hang  on  her  shoulders  at  the  opera?  It’s  a  funny 
world.  Let’s  go  down  and  see  the  cubs.” 

We  go  downstairs  and  enter  the  stockade,  Mr.  Eobertson  counseling  quiet, 
and  speaking  in  a  hushed  undertone.  Just  inside  in  a  log  shelter  are  seven 
lithe  little  beauties,  their  silky,  jet  skins  dusted  with  silver  hairs  and  their 
plumy  black  tails  ending  in  a  silvery  white  tuf!:.  They  are  inquisitive,  but 
quite  unapproachable,  though  one  responds  to  Mr.  Eobertson ’s  alfeetionate 
greeting  by  venturing  to  the  wire  door  while  his  brothers  and  sisters  keep 
restlessly  in  the  dim  background. 

“Now  we’ll  go  over  and  call  on  Billy,”  saya  Mr.  Eobertson^  and  we  go  to 
another  little  enclosure  where  two  cubs,  one  black  and  one  crossed  with  red, 
are  living  together.  To  my  surprise  Mr.  Eobertson  opens  the  wire  door,  goes 
in,  and  is  nearly  eaten  alive  by  the  mad  caresses  of  little  Billy.  Billy  is 
emphatically  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule  of  wilderness,  for  he  is  tame 
and  playful  as  a  kitten,  and  even  confers  a  few  bounding  attentions  upon  me 
and  permits  me  to  stroke  his  sleek,  black  head.  I  am  very  strong  for  Billy, 
and  would  have  bought  him  for  a  pet,  but  I  didn’t  happen  to  have  $1,800 
in  my  pocket  and  I  had  left  my  checkbook  behind. 

Leaving  Billy  standing  erect  against  the  door  and  whining  to  us  to  “  come 
again  soon,”  we  go  into  the  house  to  meet  mother,  and  there  find  something 
far  more  depressing  than  the  sight  of  vigorous  wild  things  in  captivity.  It 
is  a  little  black  fox  cub,  paralyzed  in  her  hind  quarters  by  a  form  of  rickets 
that  occasionally  affects  the  young  foxes.  Her  head  is  erect  with  sharp  intel¬ 
ligence  and  her  fore  legs  are  strong  and  perfect,  but  she  drags  behind  her,  as 
she  crosses  the  floor  to  greet  Mr.  Eobertson,  her  helpless,  withered  hind 
quarters. 

“Hallo,  Mary,”  he  says,  and  picks  her  up  in  his  arms.  She  shows  no 
trace  of  wildness,  and  comes  to  me  like  a  kitten,  loving  to  be  stroked  and 
responding  to  every  advance  with  a  helpless  joy  in  our  attentions  that  is  in 
piteous  contrast  to  one’s  natural  thoughts  of  a  half-grown  fox  cub,  tirelessly 
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and  cunningly  racing  the  wilderness  in  search  of  food  and  seeking  safety  from 
human  enemies. 

‘‘Mary  is  the  only  baby  we  have  out  here,”  says  Mrs.  Eobertson.  “ana 
if  she  was  a  real  baby  we  could  hardly  think  much  more  of  her.  You  must 
excuse  the  looks  of  the  house,”  she  adds  cheerily,  “you  know  we^re  not 
trying  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  housekeeping,  we  ’re  just  running  a  fox  farm.  ’  ’ 
And  in  this  epitome  of  feminine  renunciation  I  cannot  detect  one  note 
of  regret. 
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BEMIDJI 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  BOGUS  DIAMOND 


The  City  of  Bemijdi  Came  Into  Existence  Through  a  Bogus  Diamond.  In  About 
1894  a  Homesteader  Found  Some  Sort  of  Crystal  Which  He  Took  to  St.  Paul. 
Enthusiasts  Sent  it  to  a  New  York  Diamond  Expert.  Without  Wait¬ 
ing  for  His  Report  31uch  Band  About  Bake  Bemidji  Was 
Bought  Up  by  the  New  Diamond  Corporation.  The 
Stone  Proved  Worthless  and  Eventually  the 
Promoters  Decided  to  Found  a  Town  on 
Their  Newly  Acquired  Property. 

Thus  Came  to  be — Bemidji. 

HE  origin  of  the  city  of  Bemidji  was  a  bogus  diamond. 


Along  about  the  year  1894  a  homesteader  on  the  pine  crowned  shore 


of  Lake  Bemidji  picked  up  a  brilliant  crystal  quartzite,  or  some  similar 
substance.  His  ignorance  of  geology  w^as  equaled  only  by  a  child-like  belief 
that  every  sparkling  stone  must  be  a  diamond,  and  the  presence  along  the  beach 
of  other  crystals  convinced  him  that  destiny  had  selected  him  as  the  discoverer 
of  an  eldorado. 

He  immediately  stopped  his  arduous  homesteading  activities  and  took  his 
precious  find  to  St.  Paul,  a  much  harder  journey  to  make  from  Bemidji  22 
years  ago  than  it  is  now.  He  submitted  the  stone  to  a  St.  Paul  friend  and 
they  took  it  to  Harris  Eichardson,  who  refused  to  identify  it  positively,  but 
hopefully  recommended  that  it  be  sent  to  an  expert  in  New  York  city. 

They  let  one  or  two  others  in  on  the  ground  fioor,  and  very  quietly,  but 
very  rapidly,  went  to  work  to  secure  for  themselves  the  ownership  of  the  new 
diamond  field  before  anyone  else  should  hear  of  it  and  beat  them  to  it.  The 
homesteader  who  found  the  stone  was  sent  back  to  the  shores  of  the  beautiful 
lake  with  instructions  to  secure  oidions  on  all  the  property  surrounding  the 
location  of  the  precious  discovery.  Visions  of  fabulous  wealth,  strong  as  they 
were,  could  not  obfuscate  the  cautious  commercial  sense  of  these  far-sighted 
business  men,  of  whom  the  justly  famous  Tams  Bixby  was  one. 

The  homesteader  returned  to  Lake  Bemidji,  quietly  secured  30-day  options 
on  several  hundred  of  acres  of  land  along  the  lake  and  adjacent  thereunto. 
He  returned  with  these  documents  to  St.  Paul  and  the  newly  organized  diamond 
corporation  sat  them  down,  probably  in  the  lobby  of  the  old  Merchants  hotel,  or 
the  Windsor,  to  await  the  report  of  the  New  York  jewel  expert. 

Whether  the  expert  was  out  of  the  city,  or  postponed  the  breaking  of  the 
sad  news  through  softness  of  heart,  is  not  known,  but  when  the  30-day  options 
had  expired  there  was  still  uo  v;ord  from  New  York  about' the  Bemidji  dia- 


mond.  But  e\  en  this  unforeseen  delay  could  not  balk  the  energetic  diamond 
magnates  of  the  future. 

They  simply  went  back  to  Lake  Bemidji  and  took  up  the  options,  purchas¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  acres  of  land,  much  to  the  astonishment  and  delight,  no  doubt, 
of  the  owners. 

All  the  land  around  Lake  Bemidji  -was  back  country  then,  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  stands  of  Norway  pine  were  already  owned  by  lumbermen.  There  were 
no  railroads  and  the  land  purchased  in  such  quantities  was  largely  an  unclear¬ 
ed  tangle  of  popple,  birch  and  lesser  growth  with  stretches  of  undrained 
swamp. 

The  purchasers  of  the  land  said  nothing  and  looked  innocent  when  ques¬ 
tioned  regarding  their  transaction. 

Sometime  after  they  had  bought  the  property  the  delayed  report  on  the 
diamond  came  from  New  York.  As  the  shrewd  reader  has  already  anticipated, 
the  stone  was  absolutely  worthless,  either  for  ornamental  or  commercial  pur¬ 
poses. 

Left  with  a  large  tract  of  undeveloped  and  remote  land  on  their  hands 
the  disappointed  owners,  after,  no  doubt,  a  decent  period  of  mourning,  took  off 
their  crape  and  began  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  They  sensibly  decided  that 
this  one  blow  should  not  wreck  their  entire  lives,  and  courageously  set  to 
work  to  turn  bad  luck  into  good;  a  determination  from  which  all  kinds  of  ser¬ 
mons  might  be  preached  and  all  sorts  of  moral  lessons  drawn. 

Some  one  of  the  group,  Tams  Bixby  perhaps,  conceived  the  idea  of  turn¬ 
ing  their  diamondless  wilderness  into  a  townsite.  Eailroads  were  building 
not  far  away,  their  property  lay  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  most  charming 
lakes  in  the  wonderful  chain  which  forms  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  country  was  rich  and  needed  only  thrifty  settlers  to  make  it  blossom  and 
bring  forth  fruit — in  short,  the  more  they  thought  about  it  the  faster  the 
clouds  of  disappointment  fled  before  the  sunlight  of  anticipation. 

The  Great  Northern  was  just  in  process  of  buying  the  Duluth  &  Winnipeg 
road,  which  ran  from  Duluth  as  far  as  Deer  Elver,  and  was  perfectly  willing 
to  locate  a  station  at  Bemidji.  The  Minnesota  &  International  was  persuaded 
to  build  a  line  from  Walker,  and  these  two  railroad  achievements  started 
Bemidji.  Judicious  exploiting  of  its  great  scenic  and  agricultural  advantages, 
together  with  its  lumber  interests,  brought  people  in,  and  today  it  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  towns  of  its  size  in  the  state,  numhering  nearly  i0,000  people 
and  arrowing  every  day. 

The  townsite  company,  originally  the  diamond  hopers,  are  said  to  have 
made  upwards  of  $250,000  on  their  property  and  still  hold  plats  of  land  worth 
at  least  half  that  amount.  So  the  worthless  bit  of  sparkling  quartzite,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  was,  turned  out  indirectly  to  be  a  genuine  diamond  after  all. 

This  story  of  the  founding  of  Bemidji  was  told  me  by  E.  E.  McDonald,  one 
of  the  leading  attorneys  of  Beltrami  county,  who  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
long,  and  finally  successful,  efforts  to  save  the  magnificent  grove  of  virgin 
Norway  pine  on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake  from  tiie  ax  of  the  lumberjack. 

Having  been  taken  on  the  17-mile  drive  around  the  lake  by  Ealph  Lvcan, 
who  stopped  his  ear  that  we  might  watch  the  sunlight  on  the  copper  trunks  of 
the  Norway  giants  and  listen  to  the  organ  note  of  the  wind  through  their 
tops,  T  asked  him  who  owned  the  timber. 


rich  lumberman,’^  he  answered,  ^^and  it  is  going  to  be  pjt  up  at  auc¬ 
tion  to  the  highest  bidder,  September  1,  unless  Bemidji  can  do  something  to 
save  it.’^ 

^‘They  can,  I  hope,’’  I  replied. 

guess  they’re  going  to  make  it  all  right,”  replied  young  Mr.  Lycan, 
‘‘though  it’s  been  a  hard,  fight  for  a  long. time.  If  you  want  to  find  out  about 
it,  you’d  better  see  Mr.  McDonald,  the  lawyer.  He  can  tell  you  all  about  it, 
as  he’s  been  handling  the  thing.” 

Mr.  McDonald  was  glad  to  talk  upon  a  subject  so  near  his  heart  as  that 
of  saving  the  pine  trees.  He  plunged  right  into  the  matter,  and  his  story  of 
the  origin  of  Bemidji,  which  has  first  place  in  this  article,  was  related  merely 
as  an  afterthought  having,  in  his  mind,  only  a  passing  value  as  personal  enter¬ 
tainment  and  none  at  all  for  publication.  I  make  no  apology  for  putting  it 
first,  though  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  that,  from  his  point  of  view,  he  is 
doubtless  right.  Everything  is  a  matter  of  points  of  view,  which  should  make 
everybody  charitable — even  to  “Visitin’  ’Bound”  stories. 

“We  have  saved  the  stand  of  pine  nearest  town,”  said  Mr.  McDonald, 
“and  we  hope  to  save  the  other  grove  nearer  the  head  of  the  lake. 

“You  see,  there  is  a  state  law  which  permits  a  city  the  size  of  Bemidji 
to  incorporate  into  what  is  known  as  a  Park  district.  A  board  is  then  formed 
which  is  empowered  to  acquire,  either  by  purchase  or  condemnation,  park  prop¬ 
erty  within  the  city  limits  or  within  two  miles  of  the  limits.  The  only  con¬ 
nection  between  this  park  board  and  the  city  government  is  that  its  treasurer 
shall  be  the  same. 

“The  city  of  Bemidji  has  just  formed  such  a  park  district.  The  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  city  are  such  that  practically  all  of  the  big  pine  just  across  the 
lake  is  within  the  city  limits,  and  that  wall  become  park  property  almost  at 
once.  This  will  save  the  city  one  of  its  greatest  attractions,  as  those  trees 
form  one  of  the  few  stands  of  virgin  pine  still  left  within  the  limits  of  the 
state,  which  once  contained  so  many  million  acres  of  it.  We  were  just  in  time, 
for  the  man  who  has  been  holding  it  for  years  has  recently  offered  it  for  sale, 
and  if  it  got  into  any  other  hands  it  would,  of  course,  be  cut  down  and  sawed 
into  lumber. 

“The  other  big  grove  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  is  outside  tbe  two- 
mile  limit  and  our  park  board  has  no  control  over  it.  We  are  trying  to  save 
it  by  legislative  action,  and  are  very  hopeful  of  success.  A  year  ago  last  May, 
you  remember,  the  state  senators  took  a  junket  through  Northern  Minnesota. 
We  took  them  around  the  lake  and  gave  them  a  lunch  in  the  pine  grove.  At 
that  time  everyone  of  them  expressed  himself  favorably  inclined  to  vote  that 
the  state  should  buy  200  acres  of  the  grove  for  a  state  park.  T  think  they  were 
sincere,  though  we  did  give  them  a  corking  good  lunch.. 

“These  upper  pines  are  almost  as  important  to  Bemidji  as  the  others,  for 
they  are  in  that  part  of  the  lake  to  which  our  hundreds  of  summer  resorters 
come.  Our  plan,  if  we  can  also  save  the  upper  pines,  is  to  encourage  campers 
and  protect  our  woods  by  building  safe  concrete  furnaces  for  cooking  so  they 
will  not  set  the  fofest  on  fire  and  to  supply  them  with  free  firewood  to  protect 
our  own  trees. 

“Bemidji,  you  know^,  is  a  central  point  for  many  side  trips  to  places  ot 
interest.  It  is  not  very  far,  by  the  way,  from  Lake  Julia,  where  the  Italian 
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refugee,  Count  Beltrami,  rested  in  his  famous  canoe  trip  in  1824  and  wrote  the 
beautiful  descriptive  letter  to  bis  sweetheart,  for  whom  he  named  the  lake. 
Have  you  ever  read  that  letter?  Well,  you  should.  The  state  library  has  it  in 
Count  Beltrami’s  book,  published  after  the  trip. 

‘‘That  must  have  been  some  journey  in  those  days,  nearly  100  years  ago. 
If  you  have  ever  done  any  north  country  canoeing,  you  know  how  difficult  it 
is,  even  now.  Count  Beltrami  and  his  party  left  Fort  Snelling,  paddled  up 
the  Minnesota  to  Big  Stone  lake,  crossed  the  divide  at  Brown  Valley  into 
Lake  Traverse,  paddled  down  the  lake  and  the  Bed  river  of  the  North  to  Lake 
Winnipeg,  then  came  across  Eat  Portage  to  Lake  of  the  Woods,  reached  Lake 
Julia  and  portaged  over  into  Turtle  lake,  supposed  for  centuries  to  be  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi  river,  reached  the  Mississippi  and  paddled  back  to 
Fort  Snelling. 

“If  you  follow  that  route  on  the  map  you  will  see  that  our  friend  the 
count  did  some  looping  the  loop,  and  without  any  Old  Town  canoes  or  canned 
soup  and  tomatoes  either.” 


BECIDA 

THE  BUSIEST  MAN  IN  MINNESOTA 


Know  Ye  All  by  These  Presents,  That  Becida  Has  Been  Discovered.  It  Consists 
Solely  of  a  One-story  General  Store  and  Postoffice.  Becida  Is  Painted  Bed. 
But  the  Size  and  Color  of  Becida  Are  Not  the  Real  Point  to  This  Story, 
Incidents  by  the  Way,  Which  Include  the  Near  Wreck  of  “George 
AVashington  Crossing  the  Delaware”  and  a  Ride  on  a 
Ford  Trailer  AA'ith  Uncle  Sam’s  Rural  Mail, 

Are  the  Things  That  Make 
It  Thrilling. 


Becida,  MINN.,  consists  solely  of  a  one-story  mercantile  establishment  and 
postolfice  somewhere  in  the  jack-pine  woods  between  Bemidji  and  Lake 
Itasca.  It  is  painted  red. 

Lest  the  reader  gain  the  mistaken  impression  that  Becida  has  no  claim 
upon  importance,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  town  is  just  half  a  block  off 
the  Jefferson  highway  and  that  splendid  road  from  New  Orleans  to  Winnipeg 
has  to  be  crossed  by  the  Becidans  to  get  to  their  baseball  grounds. 

People  contemplating  a  motor  trip  over  the  Jefferson  highway  should  time 
their  trip  so  as  to  reach  Becida  when  the  ball  team  is  playing  its  hereditary 
enemy,  the  Mallard  Giants;  for  they  can  play  ball  at  this  isolated,  scattered 
settlement,  though,  they  do  put  their  shortstof)  directly  behind  the  box,  so 
that  the  pitcher,  the  shortstop  and  the  second  baseman  form  a  perfectly 
straight  line  of  impregnable  defense,  if  the  batter  doesnff  happen  to  send  the 
ball  a  little  to  one  side. 


I  didnff  intend  coming  to  Becida  at  all,  and  was  never  more  surprised  in 
my  life  than  to  find  myself  here.  I  didn’t  even  know  there  was  such  a 
Iniilding.- 

It  happened  this  way.  I  wanted  to  get  from  Bemidji  over  to  Lake  Itasca, 
a  36-mile  drive  along  the  Jefferson  highway,  unless  Amu  go  65  miles  roundabout 
by  rail  to  Park  Eapids,  when  yon  would  still  be  27  miles  from  Lake  Itasca, 
a  drive  only  nine  miles  shorter  than  from  Bemidji  and  no  less  expensive,  for 
automobile  rates  are  equalized  to  meet  competition.  Figuring  out  routes 
through  this  Northern  country  that  shall  be  at  once  economical  of  time  and 
money,  is  very  wearing  on  the  cerebrum  and,  unless  one  is  very  watchful, 
ai)Solutely  destructive  to  even  a  New  England  conscience. 

After  long  and  wearisome  pondering  on  this  subject  my  painful  mental 
efforts  were  nullified  after  all  by  an  invitation  to  ride  in  the  seven-passenger 
car  of  H.  Maine  Stanton,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Bem.idji  Sentinel.  Just  why  all 
the  country  editors  in  Minnesota  have  big  automobiles  while  the  city  news- 
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paper  man  has  difficulty  in  digging  up  ear  fare,  I  leave  to  wiser  heads  than 
mine  to  answer;  but  I  can  attest  to  the  unexplained  fact. 

Mr.  Stanton  said  we  would  start  after  dinner,  about  1:30  o’clock.  This 
would  get  us  over  to  Lake  Itasca  about  3,  and  he  could  get  home  by  5,  in  plenty 
of  time  to  do,  in  the  evening,  the  work  that  he  must  postpone  iu  order  to  give 
me  the  afternoon. 

Man  proposes  and  tire  trouble  disposes  in  traveling  by  automobile.  We 
left  Bimidji  on  time,  after  gathering  up  two  fair  guests  in  order  that  Mr. 
Stanton’s  return  journey  might  not  be  solitary,  and  rolled  smoothly  and  swiftly 
out  of  town  on  the  admirable  Jefferson  highway. 

All  went  well  until,  about  10  miles  out  of  town,  there  was  a  sudden,  omi¬ 
nous,  explosive  groan  from  a  rear  tire,  followed  by  a  sharp  long-drawn  wheeze 
terminating  in  a  windy  sigh.  It  was  a  blow-out. 

Mr.  Stanton  is  possessed  of  the  serene,  patient  and  truly  Christian  nature 
characteristic  of  all  newspapermen,  and  there  was  not  even  a  profane  sugges¬ 
tion  in  the  way  he  took  off  his  coat,  dismounted  into  the  unshaded,  dusty  road, 
and  prepared  for  half  an  hour’s  work.  He  did  give  me  a  look  more  eloquent 
than  words  when  I  asked  him  why  it  was  that  blow-outs  always  happened  on 
hot,  treeless  stretches  of  road  with  tunnels  of  cool  shade  half  a  mile  behind 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  front;  but  he  didn’t  say  anything. 

He  didn’t  even  say  much  when  he  found  that  somebody  had  busted  his 
jack,  without  mentioning  the  vital  fact  to  him,  and  realized  that  we  were  10 
miles  from  Bemidji,  wrecked  by  the  roadside,  and  without  means  of  extricating 
ourselves.  Leaving  the  ladies  in  the  automobile  with  an  umbrella  open  to 
shield  them  from  the  sun,  we  started  back  to  find  a  telephone.  The  first  house 
was  a  settler’s  cabin  in  a  half -cleared  patch  of  land,  surrounded  by  jack  pines 
and  with  an  exclusive  crop,  so  far  as  we  could  determine,  of  wild  raspberries. 

The  tired  woman  who  came  to  the  door,  brushing  aside  three  or  four  tiny 
children  and  hushing-  two  woolfish  dogs,  told  us  the  nearest  telephone  was  about 
a  mile  down  the  road.  We  pressed  on,  laughing  that  we  might  not  weep,  and 
about  half  a  mile  further  met  a  typical  Northern  Minnesota  conveyance  loping 
toward  us  at  a  lively  rate. 

It  was  a  Ford  automobile  with  a  two-wheeled  trailer,  driven  by  a  settler 
(you  can  tell  ’em  by  their  clothes),  and  with  a  fellow  settler  in  the  front  seat. 
There  was  a  sign  painted  on  the  door:  ^‘Becida  and  State  Park  Stage.”  The 
tonneau  was  crowded  and  heaped  with  miscellaneous  packages  and  the  trailer 
carried  a  full  cargo  of  bran,  flour,  jars  of  butter,  jugs  of  vinegar  (this  is  a  dry 
country),  a  baby  cab,  but  no  baby,  a  burlap  bag  that  had  come  open  and  was 
leaking  green  tomatoes  all  over  everything,  and,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  a 
steel  engraving  of  ‘‘Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware”  in  a  boat  and  a 
black  walnut  frame. 

Itasca  State  Park  was  my  destination  and  I  saw  an  opportunity  to  get 
there  and  relieve  Stanton  of  the  obligation  of  carrying  me  any  further,  as  he 
had  troubles  of  his  own  and  wanted  to  be  back  in  Bemidji  by  5.  I  broached 
the  subject  of  transportation  to  the  stage  driver,  with  ultimate  success. 

“It’ll  take  quite  a  while,”  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  importance,  “fer  I’m 
the  star  route  mail  carrier.  I’ve  got  to  stop  at  two  postoffices,  deliver  all  them 
packages  and  a  lot  of  mail  to  boot.  Where’s  your  friend  goin’?” 

We  explained  the  situation  and  the  driver  continued:  “It’s  no  use  yer 
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goin’  back  to  that  telephone.  The  wire’s  down.  There’s  one  about  two  miles 
in  the  other  direction,  though,  thet’s  all  right.” 

So  we  each  mounted  a  running  board  and  hung  on  by  our  eyebrows  while 
the  trusty  Ford  dashed  on  to  where  the  stalled  automobile  stood  helpless  by 
the  roadside.  Here  our  change  of  plans  was  communicated  to  the  patient  ladies, 
my  baggage  was  transferred,  and  away  we  went  toward  a  live  telephone.  We 
dropped  Stanton  by  the  side  of  the  road,  opposite  a  house  connected  by  a 
branch  wire  with  the  main  line  along  the  highway,  and  sped  on.  We  saw  no 
more  of  Stanton,  but  I  heard  later  that  he  secured  a  service  car  from  town  and 
reached  home  before  his  self -allotted  time  had  expired. 

The  driver  of  the  ^‘Becida  and  State  Park  Stage,”  who  told  me  his  name 
Tvas  C.  W.  Trog,  is,  with  few  exceptions  I  should  think,  the  busiest  man  in 
Minnesota — and  the  kindest.  Carrying  a  star  mail  route,  which  means  taking 
mail  not  only  to  farmers,  but  from  one  postoffice  to  another,  gives  him  the 
juivilege  of  carrying  passengers  and  freight  also. 

‘‘Tt  would  be  diff’rent  if  I  was  just  a  rural  delivery  man,”  he  explained. 
‘‘Then  I  couldn’t  deliver  a  sack  of  flour,  and,  as  for  passengers,  why  they 
wouldn’t  even  let  me  carry  my  own  mother.” 

We  soon  dropped  the  fellow  settler,  who  had  insisted  almost  at  once  upon 
taking  my  place  on  the  running  board  and  giving  me  his  seat — he  being  merely 
a  friend  of  the  driver  and  I  a  regular  paying  patron  of  the  line.  Every  few 
moments  we  would  draw  up  to  a  mail  box  on  a  post,  take  out  a  letter  or  two 
and  stick  something  in,  usually  a  mail  house  catalog  or  a  farm  periodical  of 
some  kind. 

These  stops  were  alternated  with  deliveries  of  the  miscellaneous  freight 
from  tonneau  and  trailer,  a  process  protracted  by  gossip  and  friendly  chat. 

After  the  fellow  settler  left  us  I  became  first  assistant.  I  got  bran  all 
over  one  shoulder  and  flour  all  over  the  other,  meeting,  I  am  happy  to  state, 
with  general  approval  as  a  star  route  delivery  man,  though  I  almost  queered 
my  hard-earned  reputation  at  one  point  by  nearly  scuttli-ng  with  my  foot  the 
boat  in  which  the  father  of  his  country  was  engaged  in  crossing  the  Delaware. 
I  think  I  did  mar  the  frame  a  bit,  but  everyone  was  so  rejoiced  that  I  didn’t 
smash  the  glass,  that  the  minor  casualty  went  unnoticed. 

Finding  me  faithful  and  reliable,  the  star  route  carrier  allowed  me  to  dis¬ 
mount,  under  his  close  supervision,  and  put  mail  in  several  galvanized  iron 
rural  boxes;  so  I  became,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a  volunteer  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  government. 

For  mile  after  mile,  through  jack  pine  forests,  past  settlers’  cabins  in 
their  little  clearings  and  showing,  by  scattered  fields  of  bountiful  crops,  the 
rich  and  assured  future  of  this  vast,  pioneer  empire,  the  little  Ford  went 
rambling  right  along,  with  many  stops  for  multifarious  wayside  commerce. 

Mr.  Trog  knew  everyone  by  the  first  name,  and  was  a  prime  favorite  with 
all  the  children,  who  hung  over  fences  to  see  us  go  by,  some  of  the  older  ones 
even  transacting  business  with  him. 

He  never  had  the  right  change  for  things  he  had  bought  in  town,  or  to  pay 
for  their  delivery,  and  I  am  sure  Gabriel’s  trumpet  will  find  his  complicated 
mental  books  still  unbalanced. 

‘‘You’ve  got  15  cents  cornin’  from  last  Friday,  Sam,”  he  says,  “and 
here’s  a  nickel  to  make  20.  That  makes  us  square.  Never  mind  the  change 
today,  Susie;  it’s  only  eight  cents.  Give  me  10  cents  worth  of  yer  ma’s  cauli- 
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flower  for  Mis'  Hansen.  I  told  her  I'd  bring  some.  Now  I  owe  you  two  cents; 
I'll  have  it  tomorrow,  prob'ly.  Yes,  Mis'  Olson,  I  had  to  bring  yer  jug  back 
empty;  they  didn't  hev  a  drop  of  m 'lasses  in  Bemidji.  Les'see;  I  guess  I  spent 
thet  quarter  ye  give  me  for  somethin'  else.  I  ain't  got  nothin'  less  than  half 
a  dollar.  Mebbe  this  gentleman  kin  give  me  two  quarters;  thanks;  there  ye 
are.  No,  there  ain't  no  mail  fer  you;  seems  kind  o'  funny  Mary  don't  write; 
must  be  morn'  a  month  sence  you've  heard." 

Finally,  with  more  expedition  than  would  seem  possible,  considering  the 
delays,  we  reached  Becida,  having  stopped  at  the  driver's  own  cabin  to  relieve 
us  of  the  weight  of  the  now  empty  trailer.  The  driver  has  much  business  to 
transact  here  at  Becida,  as  the  mail  bag  from  Bemidji  has  to  be  emptied  and 
its  contents  sorted  into  little  bags  for  further  delivery  along  the  way.  But  he 
has  a  deft  assistant  in  the  postmaster's  pretty  blonde  daughter. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  divert  her  from  her  official  duties,  I  pass  the  time 
talking  crops  with  her  father,  watching  the  lively  ball  game  between  the 
Becidas  and  the  Mallard  Giants,  and  looking  far  down  the  Jefferson  highway 
to  where,  in  the  distance,  I  fancy  I  can  see  a  black  sky  line  of  great  virgin 
pines  that  mark  the  boundary  of  Itasca  State  Park. 
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DOUGLAS  LODGE 


THE  PINE  TREES~AND  COX 


The  Chanting  Pines  of  Itasca  Park,  Supplemented  by  State  Forester  W.  T.  Cox, 
Tell  a  Remarkable  Story  of  That  Beautiful  Natural  Reservation.  There  Is 
$1,000,000  Worth  of  Virgin  Pine  Left  in  the  Park  and  Contrary  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Belief,  the  Trees  Are  Reseeding  Themselves.  Birds,  Notably 
the  Wood  Duck,  and  Animals,  Including  the  Beaver, 

Multiply  Rapidly  Within  the  Park’s  Confines. 

During  the  Hunting  Season  Hundreds  of 
Deer  Seek  Refuge  There. 

IF  YOU  have  never  sat  on  the  broad  porch  of  Douglas  Lodge  in  Itasca  State 
Park  on  a  moon-flooded  night,  with  the  light  shining  through  the  grove 
of  big  Norway  pines  and  making  the  east  arm  of  Lake  Itasca  gleam  with 
m.ystery,  you  have  one  sensation  left,  even  though  you  think  you  have  drained 
existence  of  every  known  thrill. 

These  ancient  trees  rise  like  burnished  organ  pipes  nearly  100  feet  into 
the  air,  and  are  crowned  with  plumy,  black-green  fronds,  through  which  the 
night  wind  sounds  a  deep  diapason,  completing  the  illusion  of  cathedral 
music  by  capturing  the  sense  of  hearing  and  adding  it  to  the  sense  of  sight. 

Itasca  park  is  a  permanent  free  playground  for  everyone  in  Minnesota; 
for  you  and  for  me,  for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  for  the  just  and  the  unjust,  it 
consists  of  23,000  acres  of  wild  land,  forest,  swamp  and  lake,  and  contains 
enough  mature  and  growing  pine  to  show  the  inhabitants  of  the  state,  for 
many  generations  to  come,  beautiful  samples  of  the  timber  that  once  covered 
so  many  millions  of  acres. 

The  park  surrounds  Lake  Itasca,  a  three-armed  body  of  water,  like  a 
great  clover  leaf.  The  lake  was  discovered  by  Schoolcraft,  in  the  early 
thirties,  to  be  the  true  head  of  the  Mississippi  river,  supposed  for  centuries 
to  rise  in  Turtle  lake,  north  of  Bemidji.  Its  musical  name  is  not  Ojibway 
Indian,  as  many  people  think,  but  is  Latin  and  was  rather  ingeniously 
contrived  by  Friend  Schoolcraft.  It  is  composed  of  parts  of  the  two  words 
‘^Veritas  Caput”  (true  head),  the  last  two  syllables  being  cut  from  the  first 
word  and  the  first  syllable  from  the  second.  There  is  a  little  island  in  the  lake 
called  Schoolcraft  island,  and  the  high  banks  are  fringed  with  virgin  pine, 
covered  with  heavy  undergrowth  and  alive  with  wild  birds  and  fur-bearing 
animals. 

There  are  very  few  people,  save  one’s  sweetheart,  with  whom  one  would 
care  to  talk  on  a  moonlight  night  on  the  big  porch  of  Douglas  Lodge.  The 
sound  of  the  night  wind  in  the  trees  is  more  beautiful  than  any  voice  except 
hers,  and  for  this  reason  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  manly  mutterings  of 
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W.  T.  Cox,  state  forester  of  Minnesota,  did  not  jar  particularly  upon  my  senses 
while  I  sat  listening  to  the  song  of  the  pines  and  rather  enjoying  the 
sentimental  melancholy  their  sonorous  voice  engendered. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  Cox  talked  so  understandingly  upon  the  subject 
of  the  park,  which  he  knows  so  well  and  loves  so  dearly.  I  am  sure  it  must 
have  been  the  subject  rather  than  the  voice  itself,  for  though  Cox  has  a 
pleasant  enough  v.ocal  quality,  not  even  the  witchery  of  the  moon  on  Lake 
Itasca  could  possibly  make  you  believe  it  was  the  dulcet  music  of  a 
sweetheart’s  lips. 

Isn’t  this  a  wonderful  place?”  Cox  begins.  The  pines  have  just  been 
making  the  same  statement  and  for  a  moment  you  think  the  magic  of  the 
night  has  endowed  you  with  the  power  of  understanding  the  age-old  language 
of  Nature  herself.  But  his  next  remark  brings  you  sharply  to  your  senses;  it 
could  come  from  none  but  human  lips: 

‘^You  know  there  is  more  than  $1,000,000  worth  of  virgin  pine  in  this 
park,”  says  Cox,  ^‘largely  Norway,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  white.  These 
big  pines  around  the  lodge  will  begin  to  deteriorate  some  day,  but  it  is 
astonishing  what  an  amount  of  beautiful  young  pine  is  springing  up. 
Astonishing,  I  mean,  because  it  is  nearly  all  due  to  Nature’s  reforestation; 
very  little  of  it  has  been  artificially  planted.” 

You  have  adjusted  yourself  by  this  time  to  the  interruption,  and  though 
you  may  prefer  a  solo  by  the  pines,  it  is  quite  bearable  to  have  Cox  make  it  a 
duet,  especially  as  he  subordinates  hfimself  and  sings  his  interesting 
information  pianissimo. 

‘‘There  are  a  lot  of  people,”  continue  the  pines — or  it  may  be  Cox,  for 
the  voices  are  quite  blended  now — ‘‘who  think  that  pine  will  not  follow  pine, 
unless  it  is  planted.  Even  old  lumber  cruisers  will  tell  you  that.  But  they 
are  wrong.  Grive  a  cut-over  region  half  a  chance  and  it  will  spring  up  to  pine 
again  if  there  are  any  seed  trees  left  within  a  mile.  The  second-growth  poplar 
and  birch  do  not  prevent  the  pine  from  growing;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
good  for  it.  They  furnish  the  shade  that  the  baby  pine  trees  need,  and  thus 
act  as  nurses.  It  is  rather  ungrateful  of  the  little  pines,  as  soon  as  they  are 
big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  look  after  themselves,  to  kill  their  nurses, 
isn’t  it?  But  that’s  just  what  they  do. 

“I  have  been  all  over ‘the  state  this  summer  with  the  idea  of  proving  my 
contention  that  pine  will,  in  a  measure,  look  after  its  own  reseeding;  and  T 
have  seen  areas  of  beautiful,  self-grown  young  pine  from  the  St.  Croix  river 
to  the  Bed  Eiver  valley  and  from  Otter  Tail  lake  to  Lake  Superior.  Of  course, 
planting  is  necessary  to  produce  large  areas  of  paying  timber,  but  the  power 
of  Nature  to  reforest  denuded  areas  is  even  greater  than  I  had  anticipated. 

“The  increase  of  game  here  has  been  wonderful  also,”  says  Cox — or  it 
may  be  the  pines — “and  the  park  is  now,  and  will  be  forever,  a  sort  of 
miniature  or  microcosm  of  what  all  Northern  Minnesota  was  half  a  century 
ago.  The  timber  up  here  is  so  nearly  gone  and  the  settlers  are  clearing  the 
land  so  rapidly  that  it  will  be  only  a  few  years,  humanly  speaking,  before 
wild  conditions  will  have  given  way  almost  entirely  to  those  of  cultivation, 
as  they  have  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  You  know  this  is  a  game 
refuge,  and  no  hunting  is  allowed. 

“The  deer  have  increased  remarkably,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
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when  the  hunting  season  starts  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  deer  find  safety 
from  hunters  within  the  park  confines.  Last  season  300  deer  were  killed 
just  outside  the  park,  and  the  number  inside  was  not  perceptibly  reduced. 

“You  know  the  wood  duck  was  so  nearly  exterminated  at  one  time  in 
this  country  that  the  United  States  put  an  all-the-year-round  close  season  on. 
them.  They  are  growing  much  more  numerous  in  the  park.  Jf  it  were 
daylight  I  could  show  you  a  hole  in  a  big  Norway  just  oyer  there  where  a 
family  of  wood  duck  was  raised  this  spring.  The  hole  was  originally  made  by 
a  pair  of  pileated  woodpeckers,  but  the  wood  duck  pre-empted  it  this  season. 
The  little  lakes  throughout  the  park  are  favorable  for  the  nesting  of  wood 
duck  and  the  park  superintendent,  Mr.  Stillwell,  has  even  made  nests  for 
them  in  many  places. 

‘  ‘  The  only  wild  birds  of  this  latitude  that  do  not  show  an  increase  in  the 
park  are  the  partridges,  and  they  have  suffered  here  as  elsewhere  from  the 
depredations  of  ‘varmints’ — foxes,  weasels,  owls,  wolves  and  others  who  were 
forced,  through  the  scarcity  of  rabbits,  to  feed  on  other  prey.  What  made 
the  rabbits  scarce?  Why,  the  mysterious  plague  that  has  been  killing  them 
off  everywhere  by  the  thousands. 

“One  of  the  most  fascinating  things  to  watch  in  the  park  has  been  the 
beavers.  When  the  park  was  started  the  trappers  had  practically  exterminated 
the  beaver  around  here,  and  the  Canadian  government  presented  Minnesota  with 
three  specimens  15  years  ago.  From  this  small  start  they  have  increased  until 
we  figure  that  there  are  at  least  600  beavers  in  the  park,  and  they  have  spread 
for  10  miles  on  all  sides. 

“There  is  a  big  beaver  dam  near  Elk  lake,  only  a  short  distance  from 
here,  and  another  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Itasca  in  the  shallow  creek  which  is 
the  beginning  of  the  Mississippi  river.  There  are  a  lot  of  human  dams  in 
the  Mississippi  between  here  and  New  Orleans,  but  the  first  one  that  the  water 
flows  over  has  been  built  by  the  mysterious  instinct  which  makes  the  beaver 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  wonderful  creatures  of  the  whole  animal 
kingdom. 

^‘We  got  an  appropriation  for  elk,  you  will  remember,  four  years  ago, 
bought  a  herd  of  40  and  made  an  enclosure  of  700  acres  with  an  eight-foot 
fence.  Some  of  the  original  40  were  injured  in  shipping  and  a  few  of  tliem 
died.  But  the  herd  now  numbers  about  45.  They  are  all  in-  good  shape  and  will 
increase  constantly  from  year  to  year. 

“Minnesota  has  the  best  state  park  in  the  country,  I  think,  so  far  as 
natural  conditions  and  accessibility  are  concerned.  It  needs  a  larger 
appropriation  to  enable  the  keeper  best  to  preserve  the  standing  timber  and 
to  encourage  young  trees,  as  well  as  for  a  hundred  other  purposes. 

“Douglas  Lodge  ought  to  be  enlarged,  for  it  has  been  filled  to  overflowing 
this  summer  and  the  opening  of  the  Jefferson  highway  is  going  to  bring 
thousands  of  people  from  all  over  the  country.  This  is  a  natural  stopping 
place  along  the  route,  and  will  be  a  wonderful  advertisement  for  Minnesota, 
if  people  can  be  well  taken  care  of  here.  If  they  cannot,  they  will  go  on 
without  seeing  the  park,  and  with  a  little  feeling  of  resentment  toward  the 
state  that  asks  them  to  come  and  then  is  unable  to  give  them  a  bed  to  sleep 
in  overnight.” 

Mr.  Cox  had  succeeded  so  v^ell  in  blending  his  tone  color  with  that  of  the 
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chanting  pines,  that  it  was  some  little  time  before  I  noticed  that  he  had 
talked'  himself  out. 

When  I  did  notice  it,  however,  I  remarked  something  else  aiso.  The  pine 
trees  kept  right  on  singing. 
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SUMMER  FORESTRY  SCHOOL 

OUTDOOR  LABORS  AND  INDOOR  SPORTS 


The  Junior  Corporation  Is  a  Kemarkable  Body — The  Members  Pay  $25  Each  and 
Perhaps  a  Tittle  More  and  Thereby  Tive  Well  in  the  Midst  of  the  Most 
Gorgeous  Surroundings  That  Nature  Can  Provide — They  Are  University 
of  Minnesota  Students  of  Forestry  and  the  “Corporation” 

Is  Their  Maintenance  Organization  at  the  Summer 
School,  Take  Itasca. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  be  industrious  when  you  have  established  a  branch  office  of 
The  Tribune  on  the  north  upper  porch  of  the  bunk  house  at  the  summer 
forestry  school  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Three  majestic  white  pines  stand  between  the  north  end  of  the  bunk  house 
and  shimmering  Lake  Itasca.  The  sun  is  shining  upon  them,  and  there  are 
few  things  in  the  world  better  to  look  upon  than  sunlight  on  a  big  white 
pine;  and  one  of  these  few  things  is  not  the  keyboard  of  a  typewriter.  There 
is  a  fleecy  cloud  floating  in  the  blue  just  behind  the  pines  and  the  wind  that 
blows  it  along  raises  havoc  with  your  notes,  in  spite  of  the  big  cone  you  have 
picked  up  for  a  paper  weight.  Incidentally  the  same  windl  blows  most  of  the 
ideas  out  of  your  head  and  scatters  them  too  far  over  the  fair  landscape  ever 
to  be  recovered. 

The  three  white  pines  stand  on  a  fair  savannah  of  turfy  green  which 
forms  the  campus  of  this  summer  school.  The  campusi  is  thickly  verdant 
with  other  trees — spruce,  cedar,  juniper,  oak,  maple,  birch,  ash  and  several 
varieties  of  poplar.  Like  the  campus  of  the  main  university  in  Minneapolis 
there  are  scholastic  buildings  here  and  there;  but  these  are  not  many  and  are 
not  built  of  brick  and  stone,  but  of  great  Norway  logs  chinked  with  plaster. 

The  largest  is  the  bunk  house,  with  one  great  room  downstairs  with  a 
stone  fireplace,  and  one  great  room  upstairs  without  a  fireplace.  Around 
three  sides  of  the  bunk  house  run  two  story  screen  porches  and  it  is  on  these 
porches  that  the  recreative  life  of  the  students  is  spent. 

All  day  long,  except  Sunday,  from  April  to  September,  they  are  out  in 
the  wilds  of  Itasca  park  learning  for  themselves  from  the  real  thing  the  mat¬ 
ters  they  learned  in  winter  from  books  written  by  others.  This  is  where 
knowledge  becomes  wisdom,  and  information  is  blended  with  experience. 

A  few  hundred  feet  from  the  bunk  house  stands  the  library  and  labor¬ 
atory,  another  log  structure,  and  still  further  away  is  ‘^faculty  row,”  a  series 
of  primitive  log  cabins  where  the  teachers  live  with  their  families.  Back  of 
the  bunk  house,  reached  by  a  winding  path  through  a  self-sown  grove  of 
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graceful  little  pines,  is  the  cookhouse.  On  a  front  corner  of  this  important 
department  hangs  an  old)  circular  saw,  once  used  to  rip  logs  into  boards,  but 
now  retired  from  the  strenuous  life  and  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  vibrate 
loudly  three  times  a  d]ay  when  cooke©  pounds  it  with  a  stone  to  summon 
voracious  young  foresters  to  their  daily  grub. 

It  makes  a  discordant  noise,  but  it  is  music  to  the  ear  for  all  that.  I 
was  a  star  boarder  in  that  cook  house  for  two  days,  and  I  know. 

The  most  important  inhabitants  of  the  summer  school  are  the  junior 
forestry  students.  There  are  a  few  freshmen  and  members  of  the  faculty, 
but  what  are  freshmen  and  mere  professors,  compared  to  juniors?  The  seniors 
do  not  come  here  at  all.  The  juniors  come  up  about  the  end  of  April  so  as 
to  learn  to  identify  trees  before  the  leaves  come  out  and  to  study  the  forest 
floor  before  the  underbrush  begins  to  grow. 

Their  first  close  work  is  in  the  nursery,  where  thousands  of  infant  pine 
trees  are  cared  for  until  they  are  three  or  four  years  old  and  are  then  taken 
off  into  the  woods,  planted  six  feet  apart  under  the  shade  of  poplar  and 
birch,  and  told  to  shift  for  themselves.  There  is  all  sorts  of  work  in  a 
nursery,  as  those  who  care  for  human  babies  or  tree  babies  will  attest.  In  a 
pine  nursery  there  are  seeds  to  be  extracted  from  the  cones  and  planting  and 
transplanting,  weeding,  watering,  cultivating  and  fertilizing  to  be  done. 

After  the  nursery  work  is  over  the  juniors  are  given  a  month  of  practical 
surveying  from  eight  every  morning  to  five  every  afternoon — learning  to  run 
a  compass,  measure  land  by  pacing  chains  and  all  the  general  principles  of 
this  complex  and  exact  science. 

Then  comes  a  week  or  so  with  the  bug  professor,  when  they  collect  and 
classify  insects,  study  their  structure  and  habits  and  find  out  which  are  goodi 
for  trees  and  which  are  bad,  and  why.  After  this  they  spend  some  time  on 
the  study  of  plant  diseases,  fungi,  rot,  etc.,  with  methods  of  cure  and  preven¬ 
tion. 

Four  important  weeks  are  spent  in  mensuration  and  the  study  of  growth, 
volume  and  yield  of  timber.  Thel  boys  do  regular  cruising  work  throughout 
the  forests  of  the  state  park — reconnaissance,  estimating  the  amount  of  grow¬ 
ing  timber  to  the  acre  and!  to  the  forty,  and  many  other  details  too  numerous 
to  set  down  even  if  I  could  remember  them — my  careful  notes  on  the  subject 
having  just  blown  away  and  been  captured  by  a  red  squirrel  who  at  this 
moment  is  wisely  perusing  them  in  the  fork  of  an  ash  tree  and  is,  no  doubt, 
being  greatly  edified.  I  wish  him  joy  of  them. 

Each  student  has  a  section  of  land  upon  which  he  has  to  work  out  the 
types  of  growth  that  have  been  and  are  thereon,  the  character  of  the  ground 
cover,  the  amount  of  brush,  the  different  kinds  and  am'ounts  of  soil.  Then 
he  is  required  to  make  recommendations  for  the  species  of  trees  that  should 
be  planted  there,  the  size  andi  amount  of  the  stock,  its  cost  and  the  cost  of 
planting  and  the  income  to  be  derived  from  it.  It  is  all  very  technical  and 
thorough  and  indispensably  useful,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  my  idea  of  what  to 
do  in  the  woods. 

The  freshmen  come  up  here  for  eight  weeks,  the  first  two  of  which  are 
devoted  to  teaching  them  how  not  to  get  lost  and  the  remainder  of  the  time 
to  dendrology — the  identification,  of  trees,  of  course;  I  supposed  everybody 
knew  that — how  to  dlescribe  a  piece  of  forest  land,  how  to  estimate  the  age 
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of  a  tree,  and  many  other  elementary  matters  looking  toward  the  future  dig¬ 
nity  and  power  of  juniorship. 

All  the  foregoing  facts,  of  course,  are  matters  of  routine  record  and  may 
be  found  in  the  university  catalog,,  if  anyone  cares  to  verify  them  by  con¬ 
sulting  that  monumental  but  unexciting  volume. 

The  most  interesting  phases  of  all  human  activities  are  their  by-products — 
which  grow  out  of  them  naturally  enough,  but  are  seldom  if  ever  put  down 
in  black  and  white.  They  are,  in  a  way,  the  personal  essence  of  impersonal 
things,  and  have,  therefore,  an  attraction  of  a  more  concentrated  and  indi¬ 
vidual  nature  than  the  great  general  plans  of  which  they  are  the  outgrowth. 

Such  a  by-product  at  the  summer  forestry  school  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Junior  Corporation.  Professor  Cheney  told  me  about  it  one  morning  here  at 
the  school,  sitting  on  the  veranda  of  his  log  mansion  in  a  dense  grove  of 
slendler  young  birches  while  we  were  resting  after  three  lively  sets  of  tennis 
in  the  hot  sun,  the  outcome  of  which  contest  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to 
lecord. 

“I  like  to  brag  a  little  about  the  Junior  Corporation,’’  said  Mr.  Cheney, 
‘‘and  I  can  do  so  in  good  taste,  as  it  was  entirely  an  original  idea  with  the 
students  themselves,  and  the  faculty  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  It 
is  a  splendid  thing  for  the  school  as  well  as  for  the  students,  as  it  makes  them 
feel  that  they,  not  we,  are  the  university,  gives  them  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the 
summer  school  and  its  management,  and  teaches  them  some  valuable  life- 
lessons  that  are  not  in  the  curriculum. 

“Every  year  the  forestry  juniors  at  the  university  form  what  is  known 
as  the  Junior  Corporation  to  run  the  camp  end  of  the  summer  school.  They 
elect  a  president,  a  manager,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer  and  sometimes  a  stew¬ 
ard.  They  get,  from  the  preceding  class,  all  the  information  concerning 
previous  conditions  here,  assess  each  member  $25  at  first,  I  believe,  and  then, 
just  before  time  to  come  up  here,  the  manager  goes  to  a  wholesale  grocery  in 
Minneapolis,  stocks  up  with  provisions  and  ships  them  here.  Then  he  hires 
a  cook  for  the  season  and  comes  up  a  few  days  ahead  of  the  class,  buys  or 
charters  a  cow,  makes  arrangements  about  butter  and  eggs,  and  is  ready  for 
the  summer. 

‘  ‘  The  corporation  has  complete  charge  of  the  camping  side  of  the  school, 
and  you  had  better  believe  that  things  are  run  just  exactly  right.  If  any 
boy  has  a  kick  to  make,  he  makes  it,  promptly  and  vigorously,  to  the  man¬ 
ager.  If  the  university  ran  the  camp  he  would  not  kick,  he  would  sulk.  If  I 
find  anything  wrong  I  do  not  have  to  investigate,  I  simply  tell  the  manager 
and  he  does  his  own  investigating.  He  is  responsible,  and  he  and  the  boys 
take  pride  in  running,  each  season,  a  better,  cleaner  camp  than  has  ever  been 
run  before. 

“I  remember  one  year  they  had  a  welcher  among  the  boys  who  wouldn’t 
do  his  share  of  the  work.  One  morning  they  grabbed  him  and  threw  him 
into  the  lake.  When  he  crawled  out  they  told  him  that  if  that  stunt  of  his 
wasn ’t  done  before  3  o  ’clock  in  the  afternoon  they ’d  throw  him  in  again. 
At  3  o’clock  he  hadn’t  done  it,  but  was  all  ready,  with  his  bathing  suit  on, 
to  be  thrown  into  the  lake  again.  They  made  a  quick,  strategic  change,  and, 
instead  of  throwing  him  into  the  lake,  they  all  took  canoe  paddles  and 
paddled  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  That  solved  the  problem.” 
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I  should  not  have  suspected  the  existence  of  anything  so  formal  and 
official  as  a  Junior  Corporation  during  the  two  days  that  I  have  been  priv¬ 
ileged  to  board  with  the  boys  in  their  happy  bunk  house.  Everything  has 
gone  smoothly,  but  with  college-like  freedom  and  jollity. 

It  was  not  the  boys’  fault  if  I  neglected  to  explain  that  my  interest  in 
the  study  of  forestry  did  not  extend  to  felling  dead  trees  in  order  to  count 
their  blooming  rings,  or  wading  in  swamps  up  to  my  waist  in  an  effort  to  de¬ 
termine  the  practicability  of  future  drainage.  I  told  them  I  wanted  to  share 
in  some  of  their  actual  work,  and  they  enthusiastically  ‘‘took  me  in.”  So  I 
have  no  one  but  myself  to  blame  for  lame  shouldiers  and  clothes  ruined  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  the  dry  cleaner  to  restore. 

Nor  can  they  be  censured  for  what  happened  in  a  game  of  “strip  poker” 
one  chilly  night  in  the  bunk  house.  “Strip  poker”  is  one  of  the  greatest 
combinations  of  indoor  and  outdoor  sport  ever  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man, 
and  I  insisted  on  playing  it  on  the  principle  that  it  is  a  part  of  one’s  education 
to  do  everything  once. 

You  don’t  bet  any  money  in  strip  poker;  no,  indeed;  you  bet  your  wear¬ 
ing  apparel,  garment  by  'garment.  And  you  don’t  merely  bet  it,  either,  you 
have  to  take  it  off  and  put  it  in  the  center  of  the  table,  just  like  regular 
poker  chips. 

When  one  unlucky  gamester  becomes  bereft  of  every  possible  object  with 
which  to  make  any  further  wager,  he  is  compelled,  by  the  exacting  rules  of 
the  game,  to  d)o  a  September  Morn  marathon  across  the  campus  from  the 
hunk  house  to  the  dock  and  jump  into  the  cold  dark  lake. 

It  is  needless  to  set  down  the  final  results  of  this  particular  game,  though 
it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  they  were  highly  satisfactory  to  the  members 
of  the  Junior  Corporation. 

(P.  S. — You  get  ’em  back  when  the  game’s  over.) 
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CASS  LAKE 

THE  FOREST’S  GREATEST  ENEMY 


Jb’ire  Is  the  Worst  Danger  That  Threatens  a  Forest — A  Tiny  Spark  Deft  By  a  Camper 
May  Be  Fanned  into  a  Blaze  That  Will  Work  Incalculable  Damage — ^An 
Elaborate  System  for  the  Protection  and  Prevention  of  Fires  Is  in 
Operation  in  the  Minnesota  National  Forest  Near  Cass 
Eake — The  Supervisor  and  His  Bangers  Are  a 
Happy  Family,  But  a  Busy  and 
Alert  One. 


HEKE  is  only  one  kind  of  safe  fire  in  the  woods;  that  is  an  extinguished 
fire. 


It  is  hard  to  understand  how  anybody  who  loves  the  woods  enough 
to  go  into  them,  doesn’t  love  them  enough  to  put  out  his  fires,  but  there  are 
many  horrid  evidences  that  such  creatures  exist. 


Two  years  ago  I  was  a  member  of  a  canoe  party  that  paddled  250  miles 
across  the  top  of  Minnesota.  One  night  after  supper  the  talk  turned  on 
forest  fires  and  the  destruction  caused  by  careless  campers. 

‘M’ll  show  you  something  tomorrow,”  said  the  guide,  and  next  morning 
he  led  us  to  the  shore  of  a  lake  where  we  drew  up  our  canoes,  walked  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  across  the  rocks  to  another  lake,  and  beheld  a  sight  that  would  have 
instantly  organized  us  into  a  vigilance  committee  with  powers  of  life  and 
death,  had  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  been  within  our  reach. 

That’s  the  difficulty  in  punishing  such  offenders.  By  the  time  the  mischief 
is  discovered  they  have  always  made  their  escape. 

The  ground  floor  of  trap  rock  sloped  gently  down  to  an  oval  lake  of 
sparkling,  crystal-clear,  blue  water,  quite  different  from  the  brown  water 
through  which  we  had  been  paddling.  From  the  crevices  and  nooks  where  earth 
had  collected,  had  sprung  pretty  grasses,  nodding  blue  bells,  scarlet  Indian 
paint  brush  and  wild  raspberries.  The  slanting  shore  had  been  a  park-like  grove 
of  stately  young  pine  trees,  with  the  white  gleam  of  birch  trunks  and  the 
flattened  fronds  of  cedar  to  make  a  verdant  variety. 

At  one  side  rose  a  wall  of  brown-purple  granite  against  which  a  stone 
fireplace  had  been  built,  and  within  25  feet  of  the  fireplace  stood  a  tree  with 
one  of  the  state  forest  service’s  warnings  in  regard  to  putting  out  fires  nailed 
to  its  trunk. 

Some  campers,  evidently  very  recent,  had  used  the  place  and  had  gone 
away  without  putting  out  their  fire.  The  result  was  the  absolute  ruination, 
for  years  to  come,  of  one  of  the  most  ideal  camping  spots  in  the  state.  The 
young  pine  trees  had  turned  from  living  green  to  dead  ashy  brown.  The 
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grass  and  flowers  were  cinders  that  a  touch  demolished  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  away.  Birches  were  scorched,  cedars  withered,  and  the  scene,  for 
500  feet  in  every  direction,  had  turned  from  one  of  entrancing  beauty  to 
dire  and  dismal  desolation. 

The  fireplace  was  not  more  than  40  feet  from  the  lake,  and  a  bucket  or 
tvv^o  of  water,  poured  on  the  ashes  before  leaving  camp,  would  have  prevented 
the  destruction  and  preserved  the  delightful  spot  for  future  campers.  And 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  luck,  due  to  location  or  the  coming  of  a  timely  rain, 
that  prevented  that  fire  from  being  the  nucleus  of  such  a  horror  as  that  of 
Hinckley  and  Baudette. 

To  him  who  loves  the  woods,  one  of  humanity’s  absolutely  inexcusable  and 
unpardonable  sins  is  to  leave  camp  without  being  certain  the  fire  is  out. 

The  importance  that  Uncle  Sam  attaches  to  the  prevention  of  fires  in  the 
forest  is  well  shown  by  the  elaborate  system  installed  in  the  Minnesota 
National  Forest  whose  supervisor,  G.  E.  Marshall,  has  his  office  here  at  Cass 
Lake. 

‘‘And  by  the  way,”  said  Mr.  Marshall,  “please  do  not  speak  of  the 
national  forest  as  a  ‘reserve.’  Mr.  Pinchot  never  liked  the  term  and  we  never 
use  it.  He  used  to  say  it  implied  something  exclusive,  or  shut  away  from 
people.  This  is  entirely  the  wrong  idea,  for  the  national  forest  is  intended  for 
everybody;  it  belongs  to  everybody  and  extends  a  cordial  and  general  wel¬ 
come.” 

It  was  raining  hard  when  I  struck  Mr.  Marshall’s  office,  drowning  my 
unformulated  hope  that  he  might  pull  off  a  forest  fire  for  me;  not  a  big  one, 
you  understand,  but  just  a  sort  of  sample  to  prove  that  it  was  no  trouble  to 
show  goods. 

“We’ve  had  very  few 'fires  indeed  this  season,”  said  Mr.  Marshall,  and 
he  seemed  rather  pleased  about  it.  It  seems  to  me  if  I  had  spent  as  much  money 
and  collected  as  much  equipment  as  he  has  in  order  to  fight  forest  fires,  I  should 
want  a  little  run  for  my  money;  but  that’s  only  the  way  people  talk  when 
they  try  to  be  funny,  for  a  fire  in  the  woods  is  no  subject  for  jest. 

Mr.  Marshall  didn’t  tell  me  this — I  didn’t  give  him  a  chance. 

“What  would  you  do  if  a  fire  did  break  out  somewhere?”  I  asked. 

“First  I  must  tell  you  a  little  about  the  forest  itself,”  he  said.  “The 
Minnesota  National  Forest  contains  315,000  acres  of  land  and  about  200,000 
acres  of  water,  all  of  its  lakes  and  streams  being  in  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  that  river  running  right  through  it.  It  contains  Cass  lake. 
Lake  Winnibigoshish,  Cut  Foot  Sioux  lake,  part  of  Leach  lake  and  hundreds 
of  smaller  lakes. 

“It  is  all  timber  bearing  land,  abounding  in  Minnesota’s  three  native 
conifers — the  jack  pine,  the  Norway  and  the  white  pine,  the  two  latter  domi¬ 
nating.  It  is  the  only  United  States  forest  created  by  act  of  Congress;  all 
the  others  were  created  by  presidential  proclamation.  In  the  act  setting  it 
aside  Congress  provided  a  system  of  sales  management,  whereby  90  per  cent  of 
the  timber  was  to  be  sold  each  year  and  10  per  cent  saved  for  seeding;  in  other 
words,  it  was  to  be  managed  on  the  principles  of  scientific  forestry,  whereby 
pine  becomes  a  permanent  crop  and  with  no  such  sweeping  destruction  allowed 
ns  the  lumber  companies  have  practiced  in  the  past.  That  sort  of  thing  is  as 
criminally  wasteful  as  it  would  be  to  raise  one  crop  of  wheat  on  a  piece  of 
land  and  never  plant  anything  on  it  again. 
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‘‘Our  magnificent  stand  of  Norway  on  Star  Island,  and  10,000  other  acres 
in  the  park  are  never  to  be  touched  for  commercial  purposes'  at  all,  but  to  be 
saved  for  their  service  as  beauty. 

“Now,  of  all  dangers  that  threaten  a  forest,  the  worst,  by  far,  is  fire. 
For  protection  purposes  the  national  forest  here  is  divided  into  three  districts, 
cr  units,  each  in  charge  of  a  ranger.  As  supervisor,  I  have  general  charge  over 
the  whole  tract.  I'nder  these  rangers  temporary  summer  guards  are  employed, 
and  we  are  especially  lucky  at  this  point  in  having  a  number  of  good  men  who 
are  used  here  in  the  winter  on  grain  inspection  work,  and  are  available  for 
the  forest  in  the  summer.  This  gives  me  the  same  men  year  after  year,  which 
is  of  the  utmost  value.  The  last  guard  to  be  employed  here  has  been  in  our 
service  seven  years,  the  others  from  10  to  14;  so  you  see  we  all  know  the 
geography  and  topography  of  the  forest  well. 

“In  each  of  the  ranger  districts  is  an  85  foot  steel  tower,  from  the  tops 
of  which,  collectively,  and  including  the  roof  of  my  office  here,  every  foot  of 
the  forest  may  be  seen  through  a  binocular.  Each  one  of  these  towers  is 
supplied  with  a  map,  like  this  one,  and  with  one  of  these  little  instruments 
which  we  call  an  ‘alidade’.’’ 

The  map  was  a  chart  of  the  forest,  with  concentric  circles  centering  at 
each  tower  and  numbered  around  the  edge,  dial  fashion.  The  “alidade”  was 
a  short,  flat,  metal  rod  with  an  upright  at  each  end,  with  a  squinting  aperture 
in  one  upright,  and  in  the  other  a  vertical  slit  with  a  hair  wire  in  the  center. 

‘  ‘  When  a  ranger  from  the  top  of  his  tower  discovers  a  Are  in  the  forest,  ’  ’ 
continued  Mr.  Marshall,  “he  places  his  map  square  with  the  compass,  sets  his 
alidade  on  the  map,  peeks  through  it  and  then  telephones  to  me  the  number 
on  his  circle  that  his  alidade  cuts  through  looking  toward  the  fire.  Then  I 
go  up  on  the  roof  here  with  my  map  and  alidade,  squint  toward  the  fire  and  see 
what  number  it  cuts  through  on  my  map.  Then  by  extending  his  line  and  mine, 
I  know  that  the  fire  must  be  at  the  point  where  they  intersect.  It  is  very 
simple,  and  very  accurate. 

“If  he  cannot  get  headquarters  he  telephones  another  ranger,  who  mounts 
his  tower  with  alidade  and  map,  and  ascertains  'the  location  of  the  fire.  The 
rangers  have  full  power  to  act  on  their  own  responsibility,  their  only  orders 
being  to  get  there  as  quickly  as  possible  and  put  out  the  fire. 

“We  have  two  ways  of  getting  to  a  fire  in  the  forest;  in  automobiles 
through  the  trails  and  in  gasoline  launches  through  the  water;  for  we  have 
almost  as  much  water  as  land.  Each  station  is  equipped  with  a  complete  set 
of  tools  that  are  kept  for  nothing  else.  Their  handles  are  all  painted  red, 
and  on  my  frequent  inspection  trips,  if  they  are  not  all  in  their  places  there  is 
a  strict  accounting.  They  consist  of  axes,  long-handled  shovels,  collapsible 
canvas  buckets  and  other  tools. 

‘  ‘  Every  ranger  has  the  authority  to  hire  as  many  men  as  he  needs  for  fight¬ 
ing  a  fire,  to  get  extra  automobiles  and  launches  if  necessary  and  each  has  a 
complete  list  of  the  men  available,  where  they  may  be  found,  who  has  auto¬ 
mobiles  or  launches  and  the  rates  they  charge.  Eed  tape  is  all  right  in  its 
place,  but  the  red  tape  of  a  fire  supersedes  the  red  of  government  tape  of  this 
forest. 

‘  ‘  There  is  a  scientific  way  of  fighting  a  forest  fire  just  as  there  is  of  fighting 
a  fire  in  town,  and  our  rangers  are  all  specialists  in  this  work.  Their  orders 
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are  to  spare  nothing,  but  get  the  fire  out!  Fighting  a  forest  fire  is  like  planning 
a  battle.  You  must  know  your  enemy,  your  own  capacity,  the  ground  upon 
which  the  battle  is  to  be  fought,  and  all  the  tactics  and  resources  of  the  game. 

‘^The  greatest  fire  danger  exists  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  as  our  records 
show;  not  in  July,  August  or  Seirtember,  as  most  people  think.  After  the  snow 
melts  and  before  the  rains  come  is  the  time  to  expect  fires.  Our  greatest 
menace  comes  from  the  railroads,  two  of  which  cross  the  forest.  Up  to  two 
years  ago  we  had  to  figure  on  patrol  work  along  the  rights  of  way  and  close 
and  constant  supervision  to  catch  incipient  fires.  Now  we  have  a  little  system 
of  our  own,  which  we  call  ^beating  the  spark  to  it.’ 

‘‘Instead  of  waiting  for  the  locomotive  to  sM  fire  to  the  right  of  way  we 
set  fire  to  it  ourselves  in  the  spring,  for  it  dries  up  before  the  thick  woods  do 
and  can  be  burned  with  little  danger  of  spreading.  We  have  a  torch  and  kero¬ 
sene  spray  that  we  invented  ourselves  and  it  works  to  perfection. 

“No,  I  don’t  really  know  who  invented  the  apparatus.  We  all  work 
together  here,  like  a  happy  family.  There  is  no  discipline  wasted  on  show; 
it  is  all  centered  on  keeping  down  fires.  The  forest  is  reproducing  itself,  and 
fire  is  the  only  thing  that  can  stop  it.  If  we  can  keep  fires  out,  we’re  going 
to  have  forests  again  in  this  country,  as  sure  as  sure  can  be. 

“Speaking  of  co-operation  in  our  happy  family,”  concluded  Mr.  Marshall, 
‘  ‘  I  must  tell  you  a  little  story.  I  have  one  ranger  named  Parley,  who  has  been 
with  me  14  years — ever  since  I  have  been  here.  One  April  I  found  out  that  his 
father  and  mother,  who  lived  down  in  Maine,  were  to  celebrate  their  golden 
wedding.  It  was  just  about  fire  time,  but  he  had  never  had  a  vacation,  so  I 
told  him  I’d  take  his  place  and  ordered  him  off  for  a  visit  to  his  parents.  Do 
you  think  he’d  go?  No,  sir,  not  a  step.  ‘If  it  rains.  I’ll  go,’  he  said,  when 
I  insisted;  but  it  didn’t  rain  and  he  wouldn’t  budge  so  long  as  there  wa^ 
danger. 

“Along  in  June  we  had  some  heavy  rains,  and  then,  but  not  until  then,  he 
consented  to  take  his  first  leave  of  absence  in  nearly  14  years.” 

When  you  realize  the  trouble  and  expense  to  which  Uncle  iSam  goes  to 
show  his  appreciation  of  the  beauty-value  and  money-value  of  his  forests,  don ’t 
you  think  it  would  ’be  worth  while,  the  next  time  you  camp  in  the  woods,  to 
pour  a  bucket  or  two  of  water  over  your  fire  before  you  leave  for  parts  un¬ 
known? 
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